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ASSOCIATION 


THE aNEMA IK INDIA ITS SCOPE AND 
POSSIBILITIES 

Bt Dewan Sauuft 

To undentand die part diat filroi pia^ m die life the Indian 
people, a ^impte at thar hutory is necessary In die early days 
of tnoooQ pictures all the films shown m India were unpMted. 
But she soon b^an to fwake her own, and diough the first cl 
these indigenous products woe tentative and unskiiled, they were 
waimly reoaved. The very first Indian film to be fHoduced was 
Haru/ufumdraj in 19x3 The industry grew-— awkwardly, per 
haps, at first, han^iered by very many diificulties and drawbacb, 
but It kept on undaunted nevertheless, and all the bme unproved 
peroepnUy 

Jr -ytyuS jhe Govenunent jof Jndia jjipxiinted jui Jndian 
CSncfflatograph Committee to mvesogate the state and potenoab 
ties cd die growing film industry m India It earned out its task 
thoroughly and with the greatest success, making the most ex 
faaustive enquiries, and putting many valuable su^esticeu and 
recommendations before die Government Unfortunatdy, dieie 
—with the single important exception of a rebate on unposted 
edMcaOQnal films . - w er e not taken up &Dce then, owmg to the 
intiodiKbOfi o£ the talku^ ^m, die conditions of the film ia> 
duitry have altered gready> and only a few of the conclusioiu 
reached by the Committee would apjdy today 
In India, the advent of the talking picture made a diEereace 
even snore xevolutioiiaiy thmi it jffoduced in die West. Hiis was 
lai^dy doe to the lanpuase oroblem m^jenty <d the film* 
m. rom. | 10 
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then being shown in India were still Bntish, American, or Con- 
tinental The silent films, being of necessity obliged to tell their 
story satisfactorily in dumb show, with no mort help than a few 
caption^ were equally ooenpr^ieQSible to all beholders, of what 
ever nationality But the introducnon of the spoken wosrd altered 
all that- At least half the story was now told by the dialogue 
and not the action Thu inevitably spoiled the enjoyment of the 
vast number of uneducated ot semi-cducated Indians who under 
stood no language but thar own Add to thu the age-(dd and 
insistent canon 6 t Indian art that any play, no matter what the 
manner of its presentation, should mclude songs~and it will be 
seen how great a demand was instantly created for films made 
speaally to the requirements of purely Indian audiences This 
meant films constructed in cdiedience to the laws of tradiUcm, 
showing Indian people speaking in then own tongue and behav 
mg m accordance with their own standards. 

Indian Sound Pilsib 

Such a demand mevitably created a supply The film produemg 
companies already in existence — they were not many~-after wait- 
mg a httie while to make sure that the mnovanon was hkely to 
be pennaoenc, turned their attention to talkmg films, and other 
people, realizmg how profitable a prospect lay witbm thar reach, 
hastened to take advantage ot it also The tremendous success 
and popularity of Alam Are, die first Indian sound-film to be 
produced, was a great stimulus to the Indian film world New 
c<mpanies sprang mto being with ^eat rapidity, some well 
capitalized and equipped, others less so, but nearly all goaded by 
the same urge—to make as many Indian pictures as possible, as 
qmckly as possible, and sell them to the eager market 

That was seven years ago, but the situation is much the same 
today Speaking broadly, it does not make ior die highest quahty 
of pictures. True, there are seiious-mmded companies m existen c e , 
bodi large and small, which are wise cnou^ m combme art, 
uncenty, and a business sense, and proce^ unhurrymgly to give of 
their best, and the pictures they create are outstandmg^^ far as 
ln<ha is concerned hhireover, they have found ma^ets not only 
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m thar own country, but m Burma, Ceylon, Bnash Malaya, the 
Dutch Eaat Indies, Indo-Chuia, East Ainca, Sooth Ahnca (where 
there is a considerable Indian population), the West Indies, die 
Fiji Islands, Mauntius, and Aden But the fact remains, and 
must be £a^, that as yet no entirely Indian picture, produced m 
India, with Indian directors, actors, and technicians, has been 
good enough to be sold and shown m the West. 

It will be seen, then, that the Indian motion picture industry 
has made a good deal of growth, but very litde progress It has 
progressed, of course Not hmg ago, on the Indian stage or 
screen, women s parts were played as a matter of course by boys 
or even young men, because acting was considered a shameful 
profession for women Possibly the inHux of European and 
American Elms has been responsible for the partial breaking 
down of this prejudice Even now, however, most of the Indian 
women who appear on the screen are drawn from the dancing 
girl class A few notable exceptions are those of speaal films in 
which cultured Indun ladies have consented to appear 

While dims <3i poor quality have sufficed and still suffice the 
uneducated masses, who are not critical, it is obvious that they 
will not satisfy educated Indians, whose artistic tastes are high 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the indigenous product 
has ever since its mception been shown side by side with Amencan 
and British films, mostly of very high quality The respective 
reactions of the two types of Indian audience are interesting The 
illiterate filmgoer prefers a bad Indian film to a good imported 
on^ because he can understand it all The educated filmgoer 
compares die two, not without r e gre t, and would immeasurably 
rather see a good Indian film than either Unfortunately these, 
judged from the accepted standards, are still rare In this con 
nection it is significant that at the recent elections m India, when 
Congress deaded to have a film made for the purposes of propa 
ganda, they so far disregarded diar own slogan of Swadeshi 
(that IS, literally, Indigenous products only ) as to ^ve the order 
to an Amencan firm 
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Training and Organization 

The reason is emphaucally not lack o£ ability The ability is 
there, but it needs organizing, training, and guiding into the 
proper channels Perhaps the most important of these needs is 
training The Indian motion picture industry is suffering from 
a grave dearth of skilled technicians We have in India a wide 
variety of scenery— beautiful dramatic, mtriguing, strange— we 
have a land full of ancient and magnificent buildings, unmatched 
elsewhere, we have a storehouse of history, legend, and hterature 
which IS a veritable treasury lor the screen writer We have 
women beautiful enough, y<mng men handsome enough, and 
older folk with enough tharactar depicted on their faces, to com 
pete with any film stars of the Western world, all capable of fine 
acting, given the nght directors But unhappily good technical 
directors are scarce in India, and so are good cameramen, 
scenanO'Writers, electnaans and printers and cutters There is also 
a lack of organization, m particular o{ properly organized capital 

It IS sad but true that a good many young men with a few 
thousand rupees to mvest in a career go bhtbely in for film 
produang because it looks easy (the other man s job always does), 
and It seems to promise fun To those who succeed— as, without 
any particular justification, they are quite sure they will — it offers 
large, quick rewards in money and fame They do not realize 
until too late that they not only need an artistic sense — sometimes 
they start without even that— but also technical qualifications and 
experience So they either hul, sometimes tragically, or they 
struggle along, making pictures tmly suited to the undiscrinunat 
mg, or in a few cases they succeed widun certain narrow limits 
Enthunasm is good, but it is no substitute for technical knowledge 

Therefore, until recently, American and British films have pre- 
domioatttl in India. 1 am now informed on credible audionty 
that the proportion is changing, and that lately the number of 
Indian films shown in India has been at least equal to that of 
the American or British 

Of the mo la^ named, the majonty are American because 
Amenca has been much more active on the business side than the 
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United Kingdom, especially in die past A cham of American 
film distributing agencies, clid>orately organized, and staffed by 
resident representatives, runs right through India, and has been 
established there for years Un&l comparatively recendy most of 
the Bntish firms have been coi^nt to leave that distribution 
to diese agents, without employing a smgle direct representative 
of their own As a result, British films have been, and still are, 
notably in the mmority, in 1935 36 only 2,500 000 feet at exposed 
film were imported into India from Great Britain, as compared 
with 4,500,000 feet from the United States Happily there are 
signs that British producers are begmnmg to awaken to this state 
of affairs, and to rcahze the unwisdom of neglecting so large a 
market, but unfortunately the awakening process is still very dow 
It must also be remembered that they have much to compete 
with I wish It were possible to encourage them by some measure 
of Government protection or Imperial preference espeaally as 
the output of American films is so much greater than England s 
I understand that America s total yearly production is between 
seven and eight hundred films, as compared with at the most a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred m the United Kingdom 
There 1$ a constant and growmg demand in India for good 
Bntish films, m spite of the advantage gained by the Americans 
over so many years The reasons for this are not far to seek 
Generally speaking, I think, British films are easier for Indian 
audiences to understand For mie thing, ffiey present a more 
understandable world Indian people know the Englishman, 
they and he have lived toother for a long time, and, m 
the case of the upper classes, live in preasdy the same style, and 
even those who do not share tlte same mode of living are — apart 
&om the folk m remote village— accustomed to his outlook, his 
reactions to life and its contingenaes, his design for hving 
The Amencan, on the other hand with his totally different 
mental processes, his behaviour, which is liable to appear 
irrational, and his frequently startling manners, is sometimes diifi 
cult of comprehension So, on occaaon, is his language, which 
m films dealmg with lowcT'Class Amencan life often diverges 
so widely from the English tongue, what with its slang, its pro* 
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nunaaQoQ, and its differing use of words, as to make considerable 
portions of it bewildering even to English people Another im- 
portant reason why Indian audiences prefer Brmdi films is that 
the latter are definitely more restrained in dqucting love scenes 
Indian»~-espeaally Indian women, whose modesty is proverbial — 
do not like violent or prolonged love making on stage or screen, 
they prefer such matters to be touched on with dehcacy Nor, 
incidentally, are scenes laid m Amencan law courts, with their 
travesty of jusuce, bullying of prisoners, and uproanously 
behaved counsel, m harmony with either Indian or Bnosh con 
cepnons of the law and its administration On the other hand— 
and quite apart firom their excellent quality and high entertam 
ment value— Amencan films have the advantage of givmg their 
audiences a glimpse and more than a glunpse of the life and 
culture of another country, this m addition to England 
In this connection it may be noted that m the days of silent 
pictures Contmental productions were plentiful m Indian 
cuiemas Since the advent of the talking film there are practically 
none All the educated classes in India read and wnte and speak 
English, which is theu* Imgtta franca, and it is understood m 
speech by a growing though still very small proportion of the 
ordinary people The percentage fanuliar with French or German 
u, frmn the exhibitor s point of view, so small as to be negligible 
Undoubtedly the English film is a valuable means of teaching the 
English language 


Vast Possibilities 

The truth is that the film mdustry m India is still in its child 
hood, if not Its mfancy, and needs the nght kind of nurture at its 
present stage of growth Given this, it should before long be 
more than worthy to hold its own internationally, and eventually 
to occupy a position not unworffiy of the umque place which 
Indian art holds in the artistic world 
Nowhere are the scope and possibilities of the anema greater 
ffian in India I do not mean from the entertainment viewpCHat 
alone, diough that is an important one Recreanon is a necessity 
fOT everyone, and in India the people who need it most— the 
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worker who has ttnled hard all day» the housewife whose hfe is 
sequestered aod uneventful^ and others who have httle money to 
spend on amusement— are not oUered for as they are m En^and 
But as a means of instruction, of fostering the appreaaCion 
of ait, and td promoting inter raaal understandmg, there is no 
medium to compare with the him, supposing its potenOahties to 
be properly explored and us^ Moreover, its full exploitation 
IS no mere Utopian dream On the contrary, so vast and eager 
IS the market, it could and should be a thoroughly practical paying 
proposition 

The principal needs of the Indian motioD picture industry are 
two first, trained directors and techniaans, as I have said 
secondiy, cinemas It is a fact diat there is still a notable shortage 
of picture houses m India The big cities are adequately supplied, 
indeed, some are over supplied, but the unall provinaal towns 
have few or none, while many of the people of the 700,000 viUa^s 
in India have never seen a i-aHnng picture, some have never even 
seen a moving picture of any sort The reason for this is diat 
most Indian anemas are run by mdividuai enterprise and the 
majority oi people with capital to invest are shy of nskmg it m 
what they consider to be an uncertain sort oi venture There are 
at present in India no film producing concerns, 99 distnbutmg 
concerns the capital invested is about and 25,000 

people find employment Yet a recent figure shows that the 
number of anemas m the whole of India is only 670, as compared 
with over 4,600 in the Umted Kingdom 

Provtdinc Cinemas 

1 have two suggestions to make with regard to the industry 
One is, that it would be well worth while for some well-establidied 
Bntish firm to turn its attention to India, where the market is so 
large and the c^portumnes are so great 

The fint thing to do would be to co-operate with the muniapal 
corporations and govermng bodies of each Province, and btuld 
a circuit of first-class anemas in die important towns This calls 
£(» less outlay than mi^t be supposed, smee the cost of buildmg 
u far less m India than it is here, land, labour, and materials 
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bang cheaper and more easily obtained A super-cmeina could 
be erected m any provincial town at aj^roximatiely one tenth <A 
what It would cost m England These anemas would be used 
for showing both British and Indian films , the firm s own products 
side by side with the best the current Indian picture^ therdiy 
meeting the needs of the picturegoer, and augmentmg both their 
own and the Indian firm s market. 

At the same time this enterpnsmg firm would be setting up 
studios tn India, there to collaborate with the best of Indian 
talent, comlMnmg their own techmcal skill with the artistry and 
beauty of the Indian side, making pictures to be shown at their 
own and other cmemas and, in many cases, exported as well 
There would be unlimited scope for pictures of purely Indian 
appeal as well as those featunng both British and Indian artistes 

A further branch of the busmess would be the important one of 
catermg for the villages where cmemas are unknown and many 
of the inhabitants have never seen a moving picture m their lives. 
Here a fleet of vans, fully equipped with the means of scttmg up 
a temporary anema— marquee, screen, projcctmg and sound 
apparatus, etc — m charge of <^mpetent operators, would be 
necessary The potentialiues this sideline alone are greater dian 
English people realize It is, of oiurse, nothing new m India, 
It has been carried on for years, but Xx> a surpnsm^y small extent, 
owmg mainly to the vaatness of die country 


Indun Susceptibilities 

I have no wish to minimize the difficulties with which such a 
firm would meet They are many and great, but none of them 
are insuperable Perhaps the most formidable is the problem 
which confronts every filmrxnaker m India-^that of catering 
correctly for off Indian tastes, and avoiding ofldice to TfiAan 
prqudices The name of the l^er is legion There are racial, 
caste, and, above all, religious susceptibilities to be considered No 
screen story is proof against them They permeate history, they 
crop up in modern everyday life. What delights one section of 
the commumty may be the deadhest insult to another Not only 
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Weitem producers — who cannot, after all, be expected to under 
stand all the ramifications of the Indian soaal system-^but en 
lightened Indian producers who ought to know better, have fallen 
victims to this abiding danger Sometimes they have done it 
^trough no fault of their own, sometimes they have brought it 
upon themselves. 

There are many ways in which an enthusiastic, shortsighted 
producer (ch- playwright, or novelist, or journahst or anybody else, 
for that matter) can meur the strong resentment of some or all 
the Indian people One way is to fall £oiA of the tangle of re 
hgious and soaal mtncacies» viduch are best left alone Another 
IS to tamper with history There was once a good silent film called 
SAtras deaUng with the story of die Ta) Mahal Unhirtunately, 
those responnble saw fit to alter the facts to suit their own purpose 
(makmg the builder of the Taj fall m love with the Empress 
Mumtaz Mahal was one of thar bram w aves), and the film had 
to be prosenbed in consequence of the outcry against it. An in 
stance of the unwisdom of treading incautiously on sacred ground 
was the film The Ught of Asta, dealing with the life of Buddha 
An almost entirely Indian production, it was shown m England 
with great success, but gave such deep oficnee to the Buddhists 
that It was banned m Bunna and Ceylon 

This is fully understandable when one remembers that m most 
rehgions, includmg the Christian faith, there are many who feel 
It something of a profanaticxi to portray sacred figures on the 
screen The Muhammadans, who fi>im nearly one fourth of 
India s population, are particularly susceptible m this matter The 
Hmdu religion, on the other hand, provides smnethmg of an 
exception to this rule films dqnctmg legends of the gods, god 
desses, and samts — treated, oi course, with accuracy and the 
utmost reverence— are extreoKly popular, especially among the 
older and more orthodox fedk, and also the unlettered masses, 
whose piety is great The younger genentioa of townsfolk is 
much more modem m its outlook, and though its members go to 
see rehgious films out of a sense of duty, they prefer Bnti^ or 
American films, pictures of social life and Indian made musical 
comedy films Indeed, the musical, * that typical produa of 
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the West, no sooner reached the East than it setded down there 
and became naturalized 

The enormity of contrasting European and Indian characters 
to the derogation of either, or of ndiculing either, or of making 
either m any general sense the villain of the piece, u too glaring 
to need enlarging upon, and in such cases die censor would quite 
nghdy intervene Another less obvious pitfall for the film pro- 
ducer m India u the fact diat die agCKild mter<ommunal feuds 
between Hindu and Muhammadan are as inflammable as cellu 
Imd, and a chance incident in a picture, showing either side in an 
unfavourable light, may, so to speak, set a match to them— some 
times with disastrous results, indadmg note and even bloodshed 
There is only one means of insunng against these and sunilar 
blunders and that is, for films deabng with any aspect of Indian 
life to be made only under die stnet supervision of at least one 
Indian fully mfonned m the mam facts and able to consul^ if 
need be, the adherents of any religion or community concerned 

OH3FBRAT3VB EpfORT 

It will be seen, then, that the possibilities of die film produemg 
industry m India are enormous At the same time I am em 
phatically not recommending diat it should be taken up and 
developed wholly by non Indians The manifest unfurness of this 
exploitation of their own country at the expense cA. the Indian 
filmmaking firms would be bound to arouse bad feeling, to 
say the least of it, and might even lead eventually to a boycott <A 
the intruders films and picture-houses The solution is that of 
equal co-operation between Englishman and Indian Fairness 
to both sides might be safeguarded by legislation if necessary, 
though smnehow I do not think that this would be necessary 

My serand suggestion is one which I should dearly like to see 
earned out namely, Government asustance This assistance could 
take many forms A Government subsidy or system of loans 
would, of course, be the greatest possible boon and also the 
greatest possible stimulus to the trade— which, it must be remem 
bered, is of great naticmal importance Another help would be 
grants to promismg students to give them a thorou^ trainmg, at 
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the Britub studios, m the technical side q£ iilm produemg 1 
should also like to see a Department of State or, if that is too much 
to hope for, a Bureau attached to one of the existing Departments, 
designed to aid and encourage die Indian film industry m every 
possible way, both advisory and practical 
And m England, what mvaluable work could be done by an 
Empire Film Board working m conjunction with important 
organizations such as the India Association and the Royal 
Empire Soaety, and with the Tnule Departments of the various 
Dominions * London, as the metropolis of die £m|Mre, would 
have to be die headquarters The Board would act as a clearing 
house for the best purely entertainment films produ^ in all 
parts of the Empire, and also i<x educational and commeraal 
films from the same sources — travel and other interest films, and 
films showing how the different Empire products are produced 
and marketed 


What thb Piut Can Do 

The immense power of the anema, either for good or evil, is 
so well known that reference to it is a platitude But I do not 
thmk It is fully realized in this country how great dial power is in 
India, where great masses of the people are sbll illiterate and 
therefore especially impressioiuble There was much talk a few 
yean ago about the harm done m India by cestauv types of Westom 
film, notably those depicting over vehement love scenes, raismg 
social and marriage problems, and throwing sidelights on diVOTce, 
etc — to say nothmg of films which glonfied the criminal All 
these were calculated to encourage crime and vice and to lower 
Western prestige m the Indian mind This was often true, 
fortunately, a wise censorship m die Presidency towns and m each 
Province has seen the danger, and while not unreasonably 
stnngent, bans or effiaently cuts films likely to cause mischief 

On the other side of the picture u the cinema*s power for good 
Agam, nowhere is its scope greater than m India The most 
obvious example is the educational film The uses of such films 
are almost unlimited, above all m so vast a country, where the 
great mass of the people are illiterate 1 do not mean schoolmg 
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alone, though die film can help tremendously there is 

already bemg done to an increasing extent under Government 
auspices—tbe film can be an inctunparaUe medium for imparting 
knowledge of hygiene, agriculture, home industries, rural re> 
construction, methods of dealing with illness or acadents, and 
Htnilar invaluable mformanon I should like to see this matter 
taken in hand still more thoroughly by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Industry, and Public Health, as wdl as 
by the local governing bodies, who could arrange for the films 
to be produced by Indian com|»niec Here agam the traveling 
cinema can come into its own and serve the remote and isolated 
villages 

Moreover, the educational film— and, even more, its near 
relative, the news-reel— is the best of all vehicles for propaganda 
Here is the simplest and most acceptable means of promoting 
goodwill and understanding bemeen Indian and English, between 
governors and governed, between di^erent religious sects and 
racial commumties, as well as for combating subversive pohtscal 
propaganda, and setting the tfue facts before the eyes of the 
people The importance— indeed, the urgency— of this pomt can 
not be over-estimated 

Another important aspect of die anema is peculiar to India 
namely, its value as a foctor m die cause of national unity by the 
use of a common language As we know, m the greater part of 
India most educated Indians are bilingual, speaking English and 
Hmdustam, the uneducated Indian speaks his own local dialect, 
of which there are a great number But smee all of these are 
variants, to a greater or lesser esrtent^ of «tber Hindi or Urdu — 
the two languages which together make up Hmdustam— it follows 
that he can almost alwap understand Hmdustam m some degree 
There is therefore a growing movement amoi^ educated Indians 
to accept Hindustani as the umversal language of the country— 
a consummadon which would go far towards breaking down 
latcf-communal barners and uniting the peoples of India Here 
the cmema is already proving a most valuable ally, and could be 
used to still greater advanta^ in diis connection 

Let us endeavour to make the noblest possible use of so great a 
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power as the cmema There is nothing to compare with it, even 
remotely, as a means of familianzmg the peoples of difierent 
nations and races with one another, of revealmg each to each 
m their daily life, of interpreting their idcaU to each other, and 
of drawing them into closer t<Mich and bringing that mutual 
knowledge which is the doorway to world wide understandmg 
and friendship and the realization of universal brotherhood 
The cinema can be a most powerful force in any cause, let us 
make full use of it for the promulgation of peace, the welfare of 
people and nations, and — an end which is dear to all our hearts — 
the promotion of increasmg and, eventually, complete understand 
ing between the peoples of East and West 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEBnNo of the Assocuooo wai held at the Caxton Hall Westminster 
S W z on Tuesday April 13 1937 when a paper entitled The Cinema 
in Indu Its Scope and Posnbditics was read by Mr Dewan Sharar 
Mr R A. Butler y r Uoder-Secrecary of State for India was m the Chair 
and the following ladies gentlemen amongst others were present 
Sir Lotus Dane, o e 1 s. c.« 1 , Sir James MacKenna, c ua. Su Hi^h 
McPherson k.c 1 a. c s i Sir Thomas Smith Sir Edward Maclagan, a c s i 
K c 1 1 suid Lady Maclagan, Mr John dc La Valetie Sardar Bahadur Mohan 
Singh Mr C. G Hancock, Mr T V A Isvaran, Mr F J P Richter 
Lady Bennett Lady (James) Walker Mrs Wcu Mr K. K Lalkaka Mr 
H S L. PoUk Mr G W Dawson, Dr A. A Bake, Or A A Pun 
Dr and Mrs M L Kalra Mr and Mrs H M WOmot Mrs B D Berry 
and Mr Berry Mrs Gray lv(r A H Chowryappah Mr K B Talookdar 
Mrs Mahom^ Mr T P Fernandez Mrs Helen R McCaUum Mr and 
Begum Sadiq Shah Miss Batlivala, Miss A R Cacon Miss Speechley 
Mrs Anne Kalka Mtsa Maclagan Miss Hawarden, Miss Carter Mr B K. 
Sinha, Miss L M Gunter Xfadam Norah Lee Miss Q Reynolds Miss 
Longhursc, Begum Shakir Mohamedi Dr C L Katial Mr W Gordon 
Rayner Tikka Gurbachand Smgh, and Mr P H Brown e 1 1 Hon 
Secretary 


The CHAiayAN Ladies and genttemen, — It » a great honour for me to 
be asked to tak** the Chair this afternoon at what I chink u going to be a 
very mteresong talk by Mr Dewan Sharar He is a member of a well 
known family in the Punjab and has been connected with the Indian stage 
and screen few the past eighteen years He was the first Indian graduate of 
Northern Indu to form a repertory company and he toured India with 1^ 
himself writing and producing nearly twenty plays (Applause ) He is the 
author of Karma Ac first lodun talking film which had as you 
remember, a very successful run m the Marble Arch Pavilion three years 
ag(^ and It was he who directed the Hindustani version Three his 
plays especially wntten for die radio have been broadcast by the B B C 
and during his stay here in addition to many diott stories in daily papers 
he has published a volume of Hmdu fairy tales and a novel The Garden of 
Sheha which was very well received indeed 

He has acted in an advisory capacity to the Gaunumt British Picture 
Corporation m two ot dieir recent important films East meets West and 
Htt Lordship, IQ whid Mr George Arhss played the leading idles So 
you see there u no one better qualified to talk to us upon this subject 

Mr Dswsn Shakaz I had the pleasure of meeting die Chairman for the 
first ntw only a few nunutes ago, hut I knew of him and of his illustrious 
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£idier Str Montagu Buder and unde Sir Harcourt Butler These two are 
known and zemembered tbroug^iout India as great adnumstratori great 
gendemen When our esteemed friend Mr Brown, me Mr 

Butler had consented to preside over the meetmg I was delighted I can 
assure jou nr, I frel deeply honoured at your bemg in ehair this 
afttmooD 

Kow a Word about my paper By pure comcidcnce I remved last week 
three mvitations to attend speoal him shows all deabng with India These 
were the Press presentatton at The Elephant Boy the exhibition of films at 
the Empire Tea Markeong Bureau and a recepnon given by the Trade 
Commisiiooer for Mysore, at which a film was shown d^pirong the capture 
of wild elephants The enthusiasm widi which these were received went m 
strengthen my convicuoa that the films of India have a very real and 
umversal appeal m the West, and most of all in England This encourages 
me to hope dist the following pages dating with the m India, 

mil hold something of interest both English and Indian hsteners 

Clhe paper was then read ) 

The Chazuuk Ladies and gendemen,— I am sure I am voicing your 
feelings when 1 express your thanks to our lecturer this afternoon for a talk 
which I thinl< in Its scope and possibilities — which is part of its onginal 
ode— is really remarkable and for a paper whicb has been constructed widi 
very great care in every detail Very often when a paper » constructed 
wiA such care it lacks the human touch but you sir have held our 
interest throughout this afternoon the colourful manner of your presenta- 
tion of your case and by the humanity with which you approach a subject 
in which we arc all deeply interested 

1 should like m my capaaty as Chauman here today and from my position 
as a member of the Government m appeal to the Bntish film iDduiiiy m 
cooperate with Indians in devdoping the vast and as yet almost untoudsed 
marker which ladta prondev 

You sir mcntioacd various figures and told us that diere were 670 cinemas 
m the whole of India — of which only about 450 showed Indian films— as 
compared with the figure of 4,600 cinemas in this country You also 
roninded us, nevertheless that die capital mvested in the Indian industry 
IS about Rs 5 crores, and that the number people engaged m it is 23,000 
These figures show that the Indian mdustry although not nearly as large 
as that of the United States a country of an approuniatdy equivalent size 
where there are ao^ooo ooemat ac least has made a start, and that for the 
future It has every advantage on its side 

You have pointed out that the Indian people have no lick artutic 
*al*gr- They have a most beaunful country providing a variety of scene 
whidi perii^ no other country can rival 

I have always thought myidf that the cameraman m the past at any rate 
m the West, has been wrong to go always to the indoor studio, where he 
has to with die dieatre whereas if he goes outside to the realm of 

Nature the theatre cannot cranpete with him Perhaps the tropical mystery 
of the scenes m Eiepkant Boy v^ tend to encourage a movemeot whidi will 
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depict themet from tbe epic past of India lo the open^ beauty ti her 
country where drop-scene* and studios, and indeed, as you have reminded 
us stars are ready made 

What u now needed u the technical skill which Bntish industry can 
provide. You, sir have asked for further Government assurance Well 
let me deal widi that for a moment I am glad to say diat the Governmait 
of has reduced the import duty on raw films by 5 per cent from 
April I 

But apart from that 1 must remind you that under the new Conatitutioa 
dus department will be a provincial one and that die responsibility for die 
devebpment of the Indian cinema industry will rest with the various 
Provincial Goveriunents 1 chiAk it ts aj^cmtc for me here to draw a moral 
from dus I do not dunk that many Indians have realized the immense 
scope dial diere u in Provincial Govcranwnt 33,, s )ust one example of 
the complete freedom whirh — i u^w be in the hands of Provincial Govern- 
ments to P aspect oi the Indian anema industry 

pne great educational possibilities presenttd by tbe cinema especially in 
a country where the populsoon ts largely illiterate vk ill, I am sure, not be 
neglected by future Indian Mmisters tn ^ responsible government of dieir 
various provinces and if they miss dus opportunity 1 thmk it will be a 
great pity 

'The devebpment of broadcasting m India has been carefully fostered by 
the Gaeraiaeot but the infiuenoe of die aneraa may in many cases be 
used tn that country to even greater eifoct. Seeing is beheving and 
nowadays the talking film appeals to the ear as well as to the eye 
Well sir let me thank you again for your very iotcrestuig lecture To 
show you that the Government has taken an uteresc in the industry, and 
always does when it is approached 1 appeal again to the Bntuh industry to 
help you and 1 hope that Indian Ministers will lake advantage of tbe 
c^iportumcies which you have been derenbing to us in your paper 
Now I should like to read to you letters from die leaders of Bntish 
industry which have been sent dus afternoon I will read dim in full 
because they raise most interestmg u^ncs They illustrate the very great 
esteem in which our lecturer thu afternoon is held 

Mr Vicroa Peeks (Producuon Manager Gaumont British Picture Corpora 
non) wrote 

1 have read through tbe paper ennded The Cinema 10 India its Scope 
and Possibihties, by Mr Dewan Sbarar with great interest 

One or two smaU points have struck me however as needing stane 
comment Mr Sharar says that in India there are some beauttful women 
and handsome men and folk with enough charaft yr depicted on thyir 
to compete with any film stars of die Western world I am quite sure 
Mr Sharar will appreciate that the character depicted on a face is not 
enou^ in any country u> malre for film stardom, but chat it is die fKarafftx- 
widun the artiste which is capable of being drawn out by the d ir ec t o r 
which IS die essential factor 

Ag;aiD 111 his remarks about die film SAmu be expresses as hii f yimon 
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dut It IS t mistake to tamper with histcay Here^ again 1 penonally 
duagree. History m any case is but die description oi events as seen or 
understood by one particular person, but my real pmnt is diat, provided 
the tampering with history does not destroy its entertainment valu^ but, on 
the contrary enhances 1 ^ the general film public are not afi^d in their 
allegiance to any film Although I am no audionty mi such matters one 
remembers considerable criticism about the film The Private Life of Henry 
the "Eighth on account ai its hismncal inaccuracy but this did not prevent 
the film from being one of the greatest successes made m this country In 
the case of Shtrat I believe that its unpopulanty m India was not due to 
the disttntion of history but that die distortioo ^d not find favour with a 
large section of Indian c^iimoa 

I have bad SMue experience m India widi film production and I most 
heartily endorse Mr Sharar s remarks about co-operation This is needed 
I believe nuMe dian anything else and dieiefore I particularly feel that his 
suggestions for grants to students for training in Brmsh studios and a bureau 
to encourage the Indian film industry in bodi an advisory and pracnca] form 
would be invaluable 

For the rest, Mr Sharar 1 am sure understands die problems infimtely 
BOOK than I do and I am sure that hts remarks will be as intercstmg to the 
members of the Assoaation as 1 have found them myself 

Mr Gokpon W G Raynek (General Seaetary Associated Talking 
Pictures Ltd and Assoaated Bricuh Film Distnbucors Ltd ) wrote 

I have just bad the t^ipomuuty of discussing with Mr Basil Dean the 
chairman of my three compames, dw opuuous suggestions and hopes w 
admirably set out m your paper which we have both read with interest 
Mr Dean has asked me to assure you that die pohey which our com 
panics have adopted from the start u m itself an endorsement of the under 
lying pnnapUs contained in your paper coosaous as they have always been 
of the enonnous power of the anematograph film in ^e numerous ways 
you suggest 

My compames would dierefore welcome not only some measure of 
State protectioa or Imperial preference as you suggest, which would enable 
them justifiably to expand their distribution acuvities but also and even 
more so perhaps any cooperative scheme by which the resources and wealths 
of our respective countries and industries could be pooled and uolized so 
that more and more of the films shown on British screens throughout the 
Empire shall be Bnttrh films with ail the ideals that defimoon implies 

Mr RoBzaT Fi-ahxrty the producer of E/epAaor Boy wrote to Mr Sharar 
I have just read your paper enatled The Cinema in India which you 
are gomg to read tomorrow before die East India Assoaation I believe 
that the potiibtl^ocs of making films m India is tremendous They must 
be made by Indians themselves No other country save perhaps the Russian 
Empire, has such a diversity of people There is one way and one way 
only m which to do it and that is through a medium which is the only 
nu^iiiiw o[ expression oonimtHi to the whide world die cinema 
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One dung it seems to me is particularly urgent So *"* pnmsioa 
should be made so that Tnrfian* could be enabled to learn whatever we here 
in the West know about making films bodi as to story and ♦»N-KT»iqiw. 
Some very good work has already been done by Indians and India, but the 
number of Indians in India engaged in film work m relation to the vast 
population of the country is very small Everything is m the future and a 
great future it has. 

Dr A Bake I agree fully with the lecturer as to the good the onema 
can do m India I have often seen at village Cam the travdhng onema 
showing the way to fight malaria cholera and the other evils which threaten 
Indian village life and teaching under the giuse of an easily cmnprehensible 
smry die pnnaplcs ^ hygiene and m on to die illiterate villagers 
But there is one consideration which die lecturer has not mentioned and 
that IS the value of the onema m making a record of those customs that are 
fast vanishing in India itself One person has already done a great deal of 
work in dut direction— I mean Mrs Sien Harding who has devoted years 
oi intensive study and great personal sacrificci to make a record of die 
vanishing src of dassical especially m Southern India such as was 

practiced in olden days by the temfde girls whidi modern life is gradually 
eliminating Also in a further widening of that field the cinema can 
show a great many cusmms in village dances and so on which have a great 
importance in the cultural life of die people of India and which are bound 
to varnsb A record of these can be made by judicious and skilful filming 
This record is naturally of saennfk value, but we all know how nowadays 
in Indu the interat in the life of India as it has been bx very many 
hundreds of years is widening and strengthemng and how from Indian life 
Itself an impetus for a renaissance is gamed Coniequendy if filming u 
taken up on a broad enough basis m India the contribution the films can 
make to the strengthemng of Indtas nabonal life by a faithful record c£ 
those customs which have been alive for to many centuries and are now 
threatened with destrucoon cannot be overrated 
So I am very thankful that the lecturer has drawn attention to the good 
vrork of the cinema and I rhinlc if these things are included in cmetna' 
tographic activity m India the pFomobon of increasing and, eventually 
complete understanding between die peoples of East and West (to quote 
his last sentence) will be greatly furthered 

Mr H S L PoiAK I am very glad indeed to be able to join in this 
tribute m die lecturer who in more than one direction has performed a very 
signal pioneer service to hu country 

Unlike me, I dunk however he has not recendy been to India because if 
he had been I dunk he might have drawn a rather more optiimstic picture 
of the actual technical situation diere. It was three years nearly four smoe 
my last visit, and on both of dioie occasions I took the cqiportumty of 
gomg when m Bombay to see and hear some of the Indian films as dis* 
from the Western films I was tremendously interested in and 
gready encouraged by what I saw on diis latter occasion, and 1 dunk tf 
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Mr Dewan Sharar had actually icen a iilm that I saw recently m Bombay 
u which a former colleague o£ hu, Devika Ram, took part he would have 
been inunensely encouraged in his view bodi of the general progress and 
of the teduuque of Indian film fvoductioo 

There was one thing however that I noticed, and no doubt it would be 
taken note of by those who are concerned and diat is the actual effect a 
picture upon a ]ooker>on and a member of the audience I do not thmlc 
there has been sufficient care taken, at lease not in die theatre where I went-~ 
which was one of the most prominent in Bombay->aft to bow the thing 
actually strikes rni the ear It u no use it seems to me having a very fine 
picture that in fact grates upon the eat even if it charms the eye because 
it IS much too loud for the size of die hall That kind of thing, 1 think 
would have to be very carefully considered in any matter of theatre 
Kcbmque 

There were two or three other matttts that were dealt with 10 die course 
of the paper to which I should like hr^y to refer 

One was with regard to the quesnoo cf the distortion of hutory or the 
modification of it There u such a dung of course as pumag history in a 
wrong peripecnve, but I do not think diere is mudi to be gamed by sticking 
exaedy to what tradition gives us we are able to fill up the gaps 

The average man u not particularly imaginauve and it u diffi^t for him 
to carry forward the whole story of what is after all a very sli^t theme 
unless It It filled in with detail which must largely be left to ibe imagination 
of the authors of (he film But I do agree that a great deal of care will 
have to be exerased in (be possible effect of these changes or additions lest 
an entirely different impression should be caused. 

I have recendy m my professional capacity been asked to advise m regard 
to a certain book published in dus counoy relatmg to a very mteresting 
epuode in Indian hutory of the laA century The audior » personally 
known to me and I saw the xript before it was actually published It did 
not seem to me that there was anything at all offensive in it on the contrary 
It struck me as bemg a fine work <d art But I was surprised on thu visit 
to Indui to be told that it had caused in local cirdes the very strongest 
offence It really indicates how careful producers would have to be in 
dealing with religious or hutorical subjects 

I was particularly interested in whu die lecturer has said with regard to 
the value and use of the educational film m Indian villages and rural 
development I think diere is no doifot that what the ear receives by way 
of the radio has to be very largely added to by what the eye can see 
What one hears but does not see can very often be a matter of mystery and 
miiiifiderm ndi ng but where one sees die thing as well as hears what its 
subject u It u a matter of very great advantage it seems to me, from the 
pomt of view of the education of the average villager 

Tliere was one passage in the early part of die lecturer s paper which I 
think should be amplified a litdc He says But the fact remains and 
must be faced, that as yet no entirdy Indian picture produced m India 
with Indian duectors actors, and technicians, has been good enou^ to be 
sold and shown in the West 
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Of course there would be die language difficulty If he is referring to a 
£lm ID the English language that is another matter I cannot pretend to 
]udge about tha^ but 1 can see that there would be considerable difficulties 
alxiut producing m the West a l^ndustani play particularly i£ as the 
lecturer himself points out, it has to have a musical accompaniment and 
song It would be difficult m reproduce diat m die West and if it had to 
be tr an slate d there would be soil ffcaOa difficulties 1 think that » a ma tter 
CO which he might perhaps direct his attenuon (Applause ) 

Mr G W Dawson I should hke to congratulam Mr Dewan Sharar 
most sincerely upon the ezcellent composition of his paper its clanty of ex 
pression its comprehensive scope 

1 worked to a Government department out there directly on film pro- 
ducaon for five years I noace Mr »>- Sharar did not reter m the fact 
that there actually w^j ^ Oovemmeor department deahog widi films The 
n*icut produced over eighty filnu conoemed mainly with the work oi 
the beneficent departments of designed to show the people what the 
Government was doing for them — such films at The Desert Awahes which 
dealt with the Canal Colomes of the PuD}ab the reclamation of the desert 
round Montgomery the Lloyd Dam in Sind how ten million people were 
gong to be put on the land and desert uni brou^it under cultivation 
greater ui area than all the culavated land in Egypt 

The difficuloes in the produang o 6 those films were very much the same 
as Mr Dewan Sharar has pointed ouu For example the film on Catiie Im 
provement tn Inita was produced at die Government Canle Farm Kagpur 
in co-operaaon with the Agnculcoral Department Having been produced m 
Na^ur we soon found it was oat acceptable in odier parts of the country 
It was shown at Karnal in the Pan|^ to peasant people men concerned 
with catde diemselves who one irtiuld imagme would be interested in 
l<»ar Hmg how the men of the Cenaal Ih’ovtnces tend their cattle and improve 
the breeds but when the picture appeared on the screen all around one 
heard the remark from these men as dtey ^t up to go Thu u foreign. 

It seemed strange to hear Punjabis talk <A anytbmg produced m the Central 
Provinces as foreign. But they did not want to know what the people in 
die Central Provinces did and we had to take that film off the serten at 
once 

That IS one indicaaoo of the many difficulties Mr Dewan Sharar has dealt 
with dug afternoon The language difficulty is of courK a great one It 
limiw die marketability of a commercial film (with sound recording in a 
vernacular tongue) m a very confio«l market The gross revenue u com 
paranvely small the expenditure must be commensurate except in films 
appealmg to Western audiences like Bengal Lancer Elephant Boy Light 
of Asia where a large expenditure is justified by the gross finanaal returns 
My authonty for that u Mr Ardesir Irani one of the best producers in India, 
the head of the Imperial Film Cmupany m Bombay whi^ I consider to be 
the best producing firm in India said be never spent more than lo/ioo 
rupees at the most 30,000 rupees on a film Hu reason was dut he bad so 
limited a market for hii films that the market for them did not justify an 
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c^Koditure of more dian io,ooa to aa,ooo rupees Tliat is an mfifutMimal 
sum compared to the mmues poured mto Ainerican and English films By 
die expendibire of large mm* first-elass brains are obtained men who 
understand film |ffoductu>n men who are capable of thinkin g m mrtns 
moving pictures There are few people in this world capable of composing 
ideas mto nun mg pictures Flora Annie Steel once hand^ me four attempts 
of her own to write scenarios They were pathetic As an authoress she 
had a brain as a scenario writer she had no bram at all The same might 
be said of almost all big authors There are very few creative nunds lu dus 
world capable of using moving pictures as a medium of expression 

I was surprised that Mr Dewan Sbarar made no reference to the fact that 
in India the Governinenc had run six cmema cars on railways and that shows 
were given to six pnllmn people during a peiiod of about five years until 
the talkie film came in when it was fbund expenditure would have to be 
so great and the eondioons had altered to such an extent diat the work was 
dropped At that time economy was die order of die day 

But even in my ome before 1 retired the difficulty was faced of 
endeavouring to traiu Indians in the production of films not tmly Indians 
but F"g1««hm<m We found that if they did not possess inherent m them 
selves that particular quality a aeauve ability which is enniely different 
from administrative ability they were useless You must have men of 
creative abiUty of imagmauon innght and particularly of diat type of 
innghc and imagioauon diat goes to the makmg of good films When 
you realize that a man of imagmauon and creative abihty like Noel Coward 
makes an income twenty umes as big as that of the Prime Minister of 
England, you realize that men of creative mind can command big salaries 
If you want good films you have to employ highly paid men Hie 
difficulties of produong outstanding films are great and even though you 
produce them in India you have not the public m India b e caus e it is 
divided up into many difierent provinces There arc many varymg ethno- 
logical entities Ihey diHer in thetr likes and disUkes their oudook 
dieir requirements char essential needs Those di&reoces are cogent. 

I for one doubt whether Hindustani would ever be understood all over 
the suhcontinent of India The condiDons m India are different from what 
diey are in Amenca 

The best way of reaching the pet^e is through the railways with travel 
hng cinema can giving open-air shows in the warm nights nine months of 
the year The rams last only three months of the year You can give t^ien 
air shows for the rest the year 

The Government had done in India up to die time when talking films 
Aatw into being, a great deal As regards the tourist attracti o ns, we had 
films shown in America and we have had our films showing the beneficent 
work of Government Deparonents shown at the Imperial Insomte and 
elsewhere 

A great deal has been done. I have no doubt a great deal more can be 
done particularly for smaller audiences of two hundred wiA 16 miUimetre 
substandard fil™ at far less expenditure on productian. In that way 1 
have no doubt a great deal of propaganda work could be achieved, but 
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bdund It all hes die oeceaatf for creative brauu and creative at^ty, men 
who can think and expceai ideai in terms d moving pictures If posnble 
they shdtUd know India, or be Indians thenuelves In any case di^ must 
CD<operam widi Indians 

Dr A A Pm The last speaker has suggested one or two points that 
I should like n> refer to I think tha^ years ago die Government did very 
useful prc^aganda work through films for the benefit of the rural popula 
turn diinng the cholera and odwr ^idenucs and thereby tried to explain 
and show the difikulnes of these endemics getting round and that was a 
very uiefvd piece of work But it is very difficult to popularize, in a thmg 
like dia^ the film industry 

We are drscussuig the eommeroal part of 11 and what I understand Afi* 
Dewan Sharar co suggest is diat the Government should help die growth 
and progress of the industry in the way it has patronized other industries 
in India 

I agree that diere is very great scope for very useful work but I do not 
agree with the last speaker that cheap films produced by Bombay arc the 
only kind that would be appreciated m India Perhaps hu informer wanted 
to emphasize the monopoly of the Bombay mdustnalists who have been so 
far keeping all the educated cechmaans out of dus industry so that not 
many people should come and spoil their monopoly Ihere is no prejudice 
so far against pariest or foreign films m India 

We ace grateful to Mr Dewan Sharar who started years ago to reform 
the theatre in India and who after that, has been trymg to help die Indian 
film industry in a practical masm not only with his brains but h» pocket 
aim I wish we could see very soon reahzauon of a suggesuon diat he has 
made Although I have not been to Indu recendy I agree widi Mr Polak 
that diere have been great improvements made But still there is a great 
scope for Mr Dewan ^larar s suggesDons to be tned 

Mr Dewan Skami 1 am extremely pleased to find that my paper has 
evoked so much interest I am parUcuIariy grateful to olx Chairman for his 
very kind and encouraging remark I am grateful to the gentlemen who 
have taken part in the discusiioa and 1 am also thankful to the three film 
chiefs of the three most uupwtaot British filntproduang concerns for the 
mmiest they have shown 

With regard to Dr Bake s advocacy of the recording of classical dances, 
etc I would remind him that many Indian films are full of classical 
folk lore fdk song festivals and fairs 

In reply to Mr Pdaks query at co whether films with Hindustam 
dialogue will have any appeal in d» Western market, it would be worth 
while (in die case of really good pictuiet) to make an English version of 
die dialogue or, as in the case of some continental films to have English 
tides superimposed 00 die film fiegardiog Mr Polak s remarks based on 
his recent visit to Indu, 1 have menooned m my paper that there ate 
pictiircs which are cd outstanding sieri^ and althouj^ 1 have not been to 
India reoendy I have had a copy td a very recent address by the President 
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of (he second All India Onematograpb Ccttvenaon at Madras m which he 
\ery fraakly admits and deplores the poor progress of die Indian film 
industry 

As to what Mr Dawson said regarding die Indian railways film depart 
meat, I am fully aware of the importance of it-^indeed I myself supplied 
several entertainmeat films to more Aan one railway company — ^but as I 
was only touching on the matter briefiy, I intended the phrase ctmuneraal 
films to cover these and all such actisines and did not dunk it necessary 
to specify any particular department or firm 
It has been su^estcd that the character depicted on a face u not enough 
m any country tn make diem suitable for film ttardom Well if it is not 
suffiaent, then how did die phrase casting to type come into existence P 
It has been suggested on my remarks about the film SMira* that psovided 
tampering with hiimry does not destroy die entertainment value all is well 
1 can quite see that this apfdies 10 ]^g)and but I nas talking of India 
where matters are very very diderent Among Indian audiences the enter 
tainment taltie of a picture goes for nothing if the audiences find that their 
beloved and revered histoncal personalities are misrepresented on the screoi 
or held up to msulc 

My critic compares Shim with die Pnvate Life of Henry the Eighth 
Henry VIH nas hardly such a revered character as the Empress Mumtaz 
Mahal Showing her as the beloied of die builder of die Ta) Mahal would 
be more like depictmg Queen Victoria involved in a love aEair with, say 
Mr Gladstone (Lau^ter ) 

Sir Iakbs McKihNA Ihe pleasant duty falls to me of expressutg our 
thanks to die lecturer and Chairman 
I must say that 1 think we all agree that Mr Dewan Sbarar s paper 
apart from anydung else u most delightfully wntten and that the case he 
has put before us has been a very ponmrfiil one for the development of die 
wriMUfl 111 India 

Its importance has been considerably augmented by die professional 
opimcms which he has managed to extract frmn die three big men of the 
film mdustry in London, combined widi a very straight from the shoulder 
criticism by Mr Dawson who has had some practwal experience of the 
cinema in Indu It is a most useful paper and I think it might with ad 
vantage be brought to the notice of the new Provmaal Govermueots to see 
what help diey can give m die matter 
As to our Cbairman we almost lode on him as a regular attendant at die 
mfi^ringy of the East Indu Assocution If he is not in the Chair be » in 
the audience and we are very grateful to him that in spite d all his many 
preoccupations as VodaSecrotary of State for India he can spare the tune 
to come to our deliberations 





rSDlA AND QUEEN VICTORIA 

Br Dk CaxiJK C Davies 
(Reader m Indian History Univernty of Oxford ) 

In sinking contrast to her immediate predecesson. Queen Vic 
tona accepted her great inhentance as a sacred trust Of all her 
possessions India appealed most to her imaginatum, and her m 
terest m its a^airs grew out of a natural and consacntious desire 
to ensure that the position ai her Empire should not m any way 
be unpaired m the eyes of the w<»ld Possessed of ^:eat j^ysical 
and mental energy, she applied herself to the work of govern 
ment with unremittmg perseverance, and, early or late, she was 
to be found tmlmg at her desk laboriously studymg every detail 
of administration In grave enses her undaunted spint tnumphed 
over all obstacles, and, when her muusters and advisers seemed 
to lose heart or grow weary, she infused into them something of 
her own courage and energy 

For the first twenty yean her ragn Bntiah India was under 
the rule of the East India Company, though, smee the days of 
the Yoimger Pitt, the C<Hn{Kmy had shared sovereignty with the 
Board of Control Her Majesty s reign opened with that melan 
choly piece of folly, the First Afghan War, the responsibility 
for which must be shared between Lord Auckland and the Board 
of Control The conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier m 
1843, and the annexation of the Punjab ui 18^, by advancing the 
British administrative boundary across the Indus made it oo- 
termmous with the temtones of die mdependent Padian and 
Baluch tribes of the North West Frontier, brought the British 
mto closer contact with the Amir of Afghamstan, or, as he was 
termed in those days, the Amir of Kabul, and eventually led to 
complicaflons with Russia m Central Asia British India had 
now attaint its natural limits, iot on the north west the piditical 
and geographical frontiers roughly comaded 
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The India o£ tibe Company perished in the conflagration of 
die Mutiny from its ashes rose, Phanix like, the India of the 
Queen At first this country s foreign relations were determined 
by European responsibilities, the legacy of the gigantic struggle 
with Napoleon, but in the yean that followed the secunty of 
India became an increasingly important factor influencmg British 
foreign policy As far as India was concerned her reign has been 
aptly described as one of conquest, consohdanon, and conciliation 
It witnessed a centralizatioa under the Crown made possible by 
the rapid development of communicauons after 1858 It also 
witnessed the fixed resolve of educated Indians to secure a larger 
share m the government of their country Perhaps it would not 
be far short of the truth m assert diat the most preaous legaaes 
of the Victorian era were the legal codes 
hard Melbourne, Baron Stockmar, King Leopold, and die 
Prmce Consort undoubtedly mfluenced the Queen m the begin 
rung of her ragn, and it would be entirely erroneous to make any 
attempt to nunimivc the mfluence of her beloved consort, for the 
systematic <M'ganization of the business brought to her notice was 
one of his greatest achievements Even after his death she never 
senously attempt to overstep the r 61 e of influential counselled 
which he had mapped out for her Indeed, he truly desenbed 
himself as ** the husband of the Queen, the tutor of the royal 
children, the pnvate secretary of the Sovereign, and her permanent 
minister ’ The real personal influence of the Queen dierefore 
dates from 1861, for from this time onwards, if the editors have 
not garbled or ^udKiously {duned her letters, we notice the 
growth of a more mdependent attitude Where formerly 
dependence had been foreign to her nature, and where her 
(pinions had often been merely die echoes of her advisers, she 
now pertinaaously pressed her own opmions on the notice of her 
mmisters The most casual reader of her voluminous corre 
spondoice would not doubt the genumeness ci her mterest, and, 
in a person of her exalted posmon, interest rapidly merged mm 
influence The power she possessed can only be fully reahzed 
when It is remembered that none of her mmisters aercued 
sufdeme responability for more dian six consecutive yean, 
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whereas the Queen was never out of office Mr Gladstone was 
wdl aware of this when he said 


Tile acts, the wuhes tbe example of the Sovereiga in diis ccnntrj are a 
real power Aa unmense reverence and a tender affection await upon the 
peraMi o£ die one pennanenc and ever faithful Guardian of the fundamental 
of the Ccmcticutioe Parliaments and Minuters pass, but die 
abides m lifelong duty and she is tt> them as the oak m die foiest u tt> the 
annual haTvesc m the held 


The PE0CLAi£AT10N OF 185B 

The assumption ci direct government by the Crown after the 
Mutmy was the occasion ftv a Royal Proclamation, smcc it was 
realized that somethmg more ffian an Act of Parliament was 
requued to make the new Constitution acceptable to die prmces 
and peoples of India The dndt proclamabon, which was the 
work of Ixird Stanley, asserted the power of Britam with needless 
brusqueness, it was lacking in imagination, and failed to 
emphasue the religious character of the Sovereign It did not 
therefore meet with the approval of die Queen, who was deter 
mined that it should clearly set forth her personal mnucst m tbe 
welfare of her Indian subjects Never was tbe influence of tbe 
Crown under Victoria used to greater advantage She reminded 
Lord Deihy, the Prune Minister, that it was a female sovereign 
who spoke to more than a hundred nulhon Indian subjects on 
assuming direct control over them at tbe close of a bloody 
Struve Smee the peoples of India were as deeply attached to 
their religious beliefs and customs as she was to her own, die m 
silted that it should be clearly laid down that they were to be 
protecKd m the exercise of their religious observances The 
prodamatioa was to breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious tokration Very wisely Lord Derby recast the 
proclamaQon m accordance with her wishes 

Firmly rdymg ourselves on the truth of Oinstiaiuty, and acknowledgmg 
nich graooide tfo solace of tdigioo, we disdaim ahke the nghc and die 
desue to impose our coavtcuoni on any of our subjects We dedaie tt to 
be our royal will and pleasure that nmie be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
diat all shall aliJu ei^ dw equal and impartial protec&oQ of die law, and 
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we do icncdy charge and eojom all who may be m audion^ under ua 
thac they ahttain from all interferenee with the leligioua behe£ or wordup 
a£ any cf our subjects on pain of our highest dupkasute. 

To the peoples of India du Crown gave an assurance that 
neidier race nor rehgion shoidd debar them from employment m 
the government of the country The actual wordmg of the 
declaration was that 

so far as may be, our subjects <d whatever race or creed be fredy and 
impaittally adnuteed to office in <Nir service the duties of which diey may 
be qualifi^ by cheu' education alnlity, and integrity duly to discharge 

Henceforth hmess was m be the cri^on of ehgibdity But the 
phrase so far as may be was open to many mttrpretaaons and 
partook of the nature ci a safeguard, which meure than fenty 
years later Lord Curzon utilized in argument in his Legislature 
To the princes, the Crown relinquished the right, recently en 
forced by Dalhousie, of resuming their ttrntones on the Allure 
of natural hors To all her Indian subjects the Queen proclaimed 
her deep personal concern m their wdfare 

In theu: prospenty will be our itxcngdi m their emtenunent our 
security and in their gratitude our best reward 

It IS sometimes pomted out that certain of these pledges had 
been made m 1833, but it should be remembered that the Mutiny 
had left bitter memories in its wake That these pledges were 
raterated m 1858 is a clear proc^ of the statesmanship and foro' 
behtad dus ac^ust piociamatzon The hour of victory was 
not to be the occasion for repressive legislation If possiUe, no 
remembrance of past wrongs was to embitter reladom between 
the two peoples m the future From dus date the development 
of India s national aspirations begins, for educated Indians un 
doubtedly took this proclamation senously Sir Ramaswami 
Modahar, speakmg at Binmngbam on January 31 last, tesniied 
to the strength of f^mg widi which even to this day the pro- 
clamanon is entertained by Indians At the Round TaMe Con 
ference there were few passages quoted with more auduvity than 
those parts of the prodamation for whidi Queen Victoria had 
been direcdy responsible Indeed, nothing is niOTe marked than 
the persistence with which m all pohtical argument by Indians, 
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certamly up to 1919, the procUinatio& was quoted and die de- 
mand made that effect should be given to it Tbe sincenty of the 
Queen is apparent m one of her earliest letters to Lord Canning 

It IS a soiua of gneat satufactioa and pnde to her to feel hersdf an direct 
communicaticm with chat eoarmout Empire which is so bn^t a jewel of 
her Crown and which she would wish to see happy contented and peaceful 
May the publicatuMi of her Proclamanna be the bcguuung of a new era» 
and may it draw a veil over the sad and bloody past! 

Tka Quesn AMD THE Seilvicss 
One of the most unportant questions aft^r die Mutiny was the 
rem’ganiza&on of the military hirces m India Lord Canning, 
die Viceroy, ^voured a 8y8tem> advocated many years before by 
Sir Thomas Munro, of a local European force enlisted tex 
permanent semoe m India. This, it was argued, would be more 
economical and more fully at the disposal of the Government of 
India. Canning a proposal was supported by ^rtam members of 
the India Council, who, taking die view most favourable to their 
own power and patronage, stdimitted an elaborate mmute to the 
Queen m which the expediency was mamtamed of leavmg the 
India Counol to act upon ‘ the long>established rules of their 
predecessors at India House The Prince Consort, who un 
doubtedly had great influence over the Queen at this time, pmnted 
out m a well argued memorandum that this appeal would have 
come with more effect if the years 1857 and 1858 had not afforded 
ample proof of the melaacholy results of the old system The 
Queen announced to Lord Dohy her firm determination not to 
sanction the creation of a Bntisb force distinct from what was 
then known as die army of the Crown, for it would be danger 
ous to the retention of India, e^eaally m tunes of emergency 
M<«eovcr the evils of a divided omtrol had already revealed diem 
selves and had made it necessary to merge the powers of the 
Company m the Crown. Althou^ Lord Derby threatened to 
resign, the Queen eventually gamed the day and the British forces 
m India were amalgamated with die h<xne army under the 
nominal amtrd of the Crown. The infantry became r^iiments 
(ff the line, and the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ArdUery, and 
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the coiTesponding corps o£ bidian EagmeerS} were a m a l gamated 
with the Ro^ Artillery and the Royal Engineers Queen Vic- 
tona therefore played an important part in ensuring that the 
Indian army should be an imperial force and not a local mihtia 
Wc have seen how tenacious die Queen was q£ the royal 
prerogative and how she was always on her guard lest it should 
be refined away by legislative enactments She considered die 
introduction of competmve examinations for appomtments in die 
Indian Civil Service as /-anfftlmg die Crown s power of nomina 
non to posts which earned with them a delegation of royal 
authonty On this important pomt she had to admit defeat She 
once more reverted to it m 1891, when she recommended that 
appomtments to the Indian Ovil Service should not be confined 
to successful competitors m an examinanon Her views on this 
subject, which did not prove acceptable to her ministers, can be 
read in her published letters In Lord Lansdowne s opimon her 
pronouncement on the Manipur outrage was an unfounded cnti 
asm of British residents, and it was thought that she had been 
jnfiuenced by her Indian munsb, Abdul Kanm, who was in 
constant attendance upon her 

You may assure Her Majesty [wrote die Viceroy to Lord Cross] diat 
1 am as anncnis as die can be to place in charge of the nauve states men who 
are oooaliatory and tactful, as well as firm I Kgret diat Her Majesty 
should have formed what seemed to me an unjust opinion of our Residents 
as a dass, and 1 think that she should be caunooed against accepting 
ex fane statements upon diu sub^ 

These views were shared by Lord Cross 
Queen Victoria fully realized the value of pageantry and cere 
monial, and her wish that the ceremonial of Government House 
should be observed to the utmost was loyally, if not excessively, 
earned out by Lord Curzon, the last of the Victorian Viceroys 
She played an unportant part in the mtroduction of an official 
uniform for members of the Indian Civil Service The question 
was first mooted, m i86x, by die Lord Chamberlam, who in 
tunated to the Secretary of State Her Majesty s commands that 

“ infocoatioa and suggestions should be obtained horn the Government of 
India widi a view to the establishment there of a Civil Service umfeam 
according to the system lafiely adopted in Her Majesty s Ci^omal Service 
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But the Council of lodis did Aot see their way dear to imposing 
this expense on die members oi die Indxan Civil Service 
Although It was not until 1899 that an offiaal umform was pre- 
scribed) the question was tua held in abeyance during the whole 
of this tune, for it was raised on several occasioas, usually by die 
Viceroy o£ the time The last occasion on which the question 
was raised by a Viceroy prior m 1899 was imder Lord Lytton m 
18^ Lord Lytton pointed out to Her Majesty that there was no 
check upon the saitonal fancies of the Indian Cml Service, for 
any sort of uniform was worn at the viceregal levees and dinners 
Official futtcnons must have tes^Ued a fancy dress ball, for 
every variety of pnvate dress was worn, s<xne favouring trousers, 
others, more elegant, venturmg on kneoforeeches The ladies 
added to this incongruous and undignified display by attending 
the drawing rooms some,” as Lytton writes, m trams, others 
m long, others in short dresses ** The question, as we have seen, 
was not finally settled until 1899 In 1902, Kmg Edward Vn 
penmtted the Indun Ctvil Service to wear thor uniform at Court 
functions in this country 

From the bcginnmg of her reign, the Queen insisted that the 
granting of honours was part of die royal prerogative, and 
objected to the powers exaxised by the East India Company In 
her ojnnion it was not advisable to mamtam two fountains of 
hemour in the realm, and, during the Second Sikh War, she 
su^csted that the Company should merdy send a sword to Major 
Herbert Edwardes as an appreoadoo of his sennexs ‘The 
highest digmnes and titles ought to proceed directly from die 
Crown at the Viceroy’s recommendatm ’ was her reply to 
Cannmg’s suggesnen that Indian mders should be at the direct 
disposal of the Queen s representative Sir Charles Wood s query 
whether letters of thanks to two hundred Indian civilians who 
had not been thought deserving of the honour of C B should run 
m her name or m that of the Government called forth a character 
isQc reply Since the C B came directly from the Sovereign, so 
should die thanks, for the avil servants were the Queen s servants 
and not the servants the Government By way of c<Hnpleting 
ceremonially the connection between die Crown and In^ she 
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ivcoznoieaded the estabh^hiaeiit of a new order, the Star of India, 
as a reward for those Indian pnnces who were loyal to her rule 
ap( l for Indian ofBcials who reodcTcd conspicuous service The 
first ceremony took place at Wmdsor Casde on November i, 
1861, when ^ Maharaja Dhuieep Sm^ Lord Clyde, Sir John 
Lawrence, General PoU^, and Lord Harris were invested with 
die Most Exalted Order of the of India On her assumpticai 
of the title of Empress a new Chrder of the Indian Empire was 
created and a new Imperial Oder of die Crown of India was 
established as a decoratioa for ladies whose position and W(n‘k for 
Government called for recognition 

Conception op Hex Dimas 

The readmg of history was one of Queen Victoria s greatest 
dehghts, and there could have been no more fitting preparation 
for the great rdle she was to j^y The year before her accession 
we find her reading MalcolmU ta^e of CUve, which she con 
adered of great interest but at the same time expressed the 
opinion that it would be well to draw a veil over ccitam episodes 
This was a shrewd judgment, for Malcolm's devoticm to his idol 
was a love passing the love of biographers Nothing strikes die 
reader of her letters more than die dili^nt care widi which she 
applied herself to her duties as a monarch Frmn the very first 
she took the keenest pleasure m filing and indexing the carro- 
spondenoe addressed to her Many volumes of letters published 
and unpublished bear wimess to die patience with which she kept 
herself informed of die mmutest details, India was ever m her 
thoughts, and as her Empire expanded she &lt with an mcrea^ng 
depth the anxieties and responobiliUes inseparable from her 
posiaon as Empress. 

As far back as 1844 there are indications that she was not to be 
tnded with, £» she begged Lord Aberdeen to send the despamhes 
from the Foreign OfEce a litde sooner as drafts had reached her 
m some cases a week or a fortnight after they had actually been 
sent abroad She insisted that the practice of the India Office 
should auifcmn to that of the Foreign Office and gave <Nders that 
copies or a pr&is of the minutes of the Council were to be regu- 
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larly transmitted to her Towards die end of her reign ihe drew 
Lord George I&milton s attention to diese mmutes, whidi con 
rairn»d so much unnecessary inhumation that she was unable to 
{(Mm an accurate (pinion on Indian affairs Since these minutes 
were mcrdf a formal record of die Council s proceedings, it is 
agfwntsbmg that the system was tolerated almost throughout her 
ragn. 

We have it on record that diere was not a amgle proposition 
relating to the reorganizaticm df the mihtary forces m India after 
the Mutiny which was not laid before her and discussed before 
any deasion was arrived at by her ministers She allowed no 
detail to escape her and strongly resented the attitude of Lord 
Stanley, who as Secretary of State for India was somewhat lax m 
his correspondence with her In these early days no promotion 
above the rank of colonel w^ made without a written explanaticm 
to the Queen, and m all questions of honours and appomtments 
she took great care to secure die sdecnon of the nght man 
Ministenal recommendations were never allowed to pass without 
the closest scrutiny, and she frequently raised objections which 
were sustained as valid 

When Lord EUenboroug^ was apfnuached to accept the 
Governor-Generalship he feared that his health would not be 
equal to the unremitting and kbonous duties which would 
devolve upon him Neither was he by any means anxious to go 
to India, since it would have meant forfeiting a lucrative appcont 
ment a year But, wl^n Peel showed Ellenborough the 

Queea*8 letter, m which she expressed the oj^nmon that he was 
the fittest person for that difficult position, he decided to accept 
After Dalhousie’s reugnation she expressed her astonishment that 
the name his successor bad not been brought to her notice until 
aU offiaal steps had been taken When Mr Vernon Smith 
referred to the nght of the threctors of the East India Company 
to nominate a Governor-General subject to the approval of the 
Crown, she readily acquitted him of any intentional di^pect but 
regretted that no oppoitumty had been afforded her of discussmg 
this important question before the intention to recommend Lord 
Canmng had became known to all concerned She immediately 
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protested when an attempt was made by die Opposition to caned 
Lord A&fo'sappomcmeat, even xf he should have sailed, fordteldt 
that the recall oE her represen^ve would weaken her authority 
m India. It wtU be remembered that a precedent existed m the 
case of Lord Heytesbury, who had been removed to make way he 
Lord Auckland, but Heytesbury was merely a Governor-General 

the Company, whereas Mayo was the Vimroy of his Sovereign. 

Apparently it was the Queen who first suggested to Lord Salis- 
bury die name of Lord Lansdowne as successor to Lord Dufferm 
Agam, had she bttn able to infiuence Mr Gladstone in 1893, 
Lord Elgm would never have proceeded to India as Viceroy 
Ihese examples oi her interest and mfiucnce could be muitifdied 
The Queen was loyally served by her Viceroys throughout her 
hmg reign They laboured stead&sdy to carry out her behests 
and she stimulated and encouraged diem by letters of tender 
sympathy for the people committed to their care Lord Curzon, 
for example, received letters from her m her own hand every two 
or three weeks 

Dunng die Mutmy the Queen considered that her ministers 
had failed to grasp the gravity of the situation and that they were 
not taking military precautions adequate to the emergency 
Palmerston resented thu advice and wrote with unbecoming 
sarcasm how fortunate it was for him that she was not on the 
Opposition side of the House of Cmnmons But Palmerston was 
wrong and the Queen was right, and it was due to the direct 
action at the Sover^n that reinforcements were poured mto 
India at this critical juncture. Lord Cannmg in his policy of 
conciliation had no stronger supporter than his Queen, for she felt 
no hatred, and her sole daue was to see her Indian subjects con> 
tented She refused to countenance repnsals at any timg and 
noted with pleasure m 1867 that the barbarous suggestion of the 
Commissusier in Bntuh Bunna to burn the village of Malacca 
in revenge for the massacre of a ship’s company had been vetoed 
At the same time she expressed her fear that British policy was 
not based coi Christian prmaples **lt is not the first time,” she 
wrote, " the Queen has lamented this tendency on the part of 
Enghshmen m the East *’ 
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Because of her staunch support of ins Afghan policy Lytam 
was prompted to wnte 

She 18 really a better Ea^tubmaii than any of her subjects and never 
falls short m a naoooal ciuu when die interests and honour of her empire 
are at stake. 

We therefOTc find her durmg the first months of Mr Gladstone's 
seoind administratioa urgmg him to press the war to a successful 
conclusion, for she feared that after the defeat at M^iwand, 
adequate efforts would not be made to retrieve the disaster, and 
she proved her aoziecy by inspecting the troopship Jumna^ which 
was proceeding to India with reinfcnrcements 

Social Relations 

She drew Lord Northbrodc s attention to the great importance 
of encouragmg cordial relaaons between Englishmen and Indians 
Apparently there was at the time some need for this reminder 
There were m those days great difficulties mihtatmg against 
freedom of social intercourse Caste pri^udices and the seclusion 
of women played their part, and the memory of the Mutiny still 
rankled m the bosoms of both Englishmen and Indians It will 
be remembered that it was the Pnnee of Wales who wrote to the 
Queen protesting against the attitude of certam English ofiiaals, 
especially those in the Indian States When an English hamster 
pracQsmg at Agra by ill-treatment caused the death of an Indian 
groom, ba which crime he was merely fined fifty rupees, Lord 
Lytton, with the consent of his Council, pubhshed a mmute ex 
pressmg his condemnatiQn of the inadequacy of the penalty which 
met with the full approval of the Queen 

There can be no doubt that her sympathy widi the sufienngs of 
her Indian sub/ects was genuine Durmg die ^mine of 1874 
Lord Northbrook received frequent cmnmumcations expressmg 
her deep sympathy with the people and her earnest hope that 
adequate measures would be taken to remedy dus dreadful 
calamity She was also gready gneved when accounts reached 
her of the famine m Bengal during the ViceroyalCy of Lord 
Lytton 

It was only natural diat a female sovereign should take a special 
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interest in the welfare of women Before Lady Du£Fenn s 
departure from Rng l g n d the Queen had spoken earnestly to her 
on the question of endeavouring to relieve the sufiermgs, in side- 
ness and child bearmg, of the women of India. Before she took 
this step there had been sporadic attempts to provide hospitals, 
ye^ taking India as a whole, there was a lamentable lack of such 
services and great need of elective organization On her amval 
m India Lady DuBerm s edorts resulted in the formation of an 
assoaation at Simla under the of The National Associa- 
tion for supplymg Female Medical Aid to the Women ai India, ’ 
of which the Queen became die Royal Patron This was the 
origin of the Countess of Dudenn s Fund, which has proved a 
priceless boon to milhons at Indian women and which really 
owed Its inception to Queen Vu^ona It is mterestmg to note 
that Lady DufEerm lived to take part m the celebration in London 
of the Golden Jubilee of her hind 
The Queen, as is well known, was no supporter of what she 
tamed the ‘ mad, wicked folly of Women s Rights “ God 
aeated men and women didemnt^** so runs a passage in one of 
ha lettas, then let them remam each in their own position ’ 
She did not thaefore beheve that Indian women should be ' ova 
educated, ’ for it might lead to their reading objectionable 
European hterature, or to the mutation of that growing freedom 
of manna which she deplored m Western women 

Thb Queen and the Indian Princss 
Fimn ha accession the Queen had regarded the Company's 
govanment as an anomaly and always encouraged ha Govanors- 
General to correspond direcdy with ha The assumption of 
direct control by the Crown was welcomed by the Indian prmces, 
for there was a vast difference m their eyes between a Governor- 
General acting m the name of a commercial corporation like the 
East India Company and a Vmaoy who acted and spoke m the 
name of the Queen A fresh emphasis was therefore laid on the 
duty of loyalty to the Sovereign, which was an egress condition 
attached by Lord Cannmg to the grant of the right of adoption of 
hors So far as the princes wae concerned nothmg was more 
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marked m tbe years that followed than the growth of a devoted 
loyal^ to die person of the Crown 

There are indications that the Queen deared to have disputes 
between the princes and the Government of TnHia settled by some 
form of judicial tribunal, for, in 1859, we find her gslrmg the 
Secretary of State for India whedier some procedure could not be 
devised for deahng m a more judicial manner with cases m which 
a State was threatened with sequestration, m order to ‘ secure the 
Queen from acts being done in her name which might not be 
entuely justifiable, morally as wdl as legally *’ But, despite the 
edorts of Sir Charles Wood, nothing was done at the time 

Her acceptance of the impenai digmty was greeted with en 
diusiasm by the prmces, sixty three of wh(»n (including our 
honoured Chairman today) were j^esent at the imposing durbar 
of January 1, 1877, when Lord Lytton announced her assumption 
of the title of Empress Her willingness to recave Indian prmces 
was another trait which won for her dieu: affection and esteem 
She was deeply mccrcsted in the affairs of Pnnee Dhuleep Singh, 
die son of Ranjit $mg^, and she pleaded with Lord Dalhoune on 
behalf of I^ince Ghulam Muhammad, the last survivmg son of 
the once dreaded Tipu Sultan Her special mterest m the Indian 
States continued to the end of her reign, and almost her last act 
was m approve of Lord Curzon s scheme fi>r recruitmg an Im 
penal Cadet Corps from the Indian anstocracy 

The Crown and India 

The carhest proposal that the Queen should assume the title of 
Empress came from Lord Ellenborough, who m January, 1843, 
suggested that the prmces and diiefs of India would be proud of 
thar position as the feudatones of an empress Ellenborough. 
further contemplated the conversion of the Mughal palace at 
Ddhi mto a fortress and resident h>r the Governor-^jcneral 
when m the Upper Provinces. Thu suggestion, coming as it did 
bef^ the Mutmy when there was still a descendant of the Great 
Mughak at Delhi, would have meant inducu^ the Delhi family 
to resign thar title, for it would have been incongruous to have 
attempted to recemale die Mughal tide of Padishah Ghasst with 
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that of Ftdet Defensor The suggestion t’hat the Queen s hould 
assume the title of Empress of India was also made m 1858 and 
had much to commend 1^ for it would have been natural for the 
Queen to have claimed the same supremacy as had formerly been 
vested m the Mughal Emperor She always secretly hankered 
ahcT this title and, in i8y^ approached the India 0 £ce, but 
nothmg came of it It seems probable that she was led to take 
this step by rereaduig EUentoroughs suggestion when Lord 
Colchester asked for leave to publish his fate's correspondence 
with Her Majesty In 1876 the proposal was once more revived 
at her suggestion by Disraeli, who realized that it was a necessary 
step to strengthen the bond between Bntam and India Disraeli 
assured the House of Commons that the new title would only be 
employed m India as Katsar-t-Htnd, but, des^nte his assurances, 
It was not long before the Queen signed herself ‘ Vicmna R 
and I ’ m Enghsh documents of State, and, m 1893, the 
words 'Ind [iz] Imp [eratnx] were engraved on the Bntish 
coinage 

In the seventies of the last cznmry Russophobia became even 
stronger than it bad been m the thirties, for Russia was no longer 
the distant power she had been m die days of Lord Auckland 
It was this Russian advance across the steppes of Central Asia 
which made the assumptum of the new title pecuharly appropri 
ate, for it declared to the whole world that she was the personal 
head of a great Asiatic Empire, a posibon which could never with 
honour be abandoned It was an announcement to die Indian 
world that Bntam was prepared to uphold and protect her Empue 
m India Two years later, when dicre were rumours of war with 
Russia, Lord Lytton was able to report that there had been a 
remarkable demonstration of loyalty on die part of the Indian 
princes, who bad been anxious to place thar troops at the Queen s 
disposal Some of the opposition to the Royal Tides Bill was 
caused by Disraeh’s neglect to consult the Liberal leaders as had 
been the custom m the past m order to minimi se controversy over 
matters affecting the dignity of dte Crown Otherwise it is diffi 
cult to sympathize with the cntiasm which the proposal pro- 
voked Disraeh justified his policy m die following words 
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It IS onij by dte amj^ificatioa of Qties that you can often toudi and 
satisfy the imaginahon of xutioss, and that is an element which governments 
must not despise. 

In the first half of Victoria's reign neither the Bnti^ people 
nor those m authority over them appear to have been enthusiastic 
about their overseas Empire But the last years of her reign saw 
the growth of a strong imperialist sentiment and the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1887 and 1897 were primarily imperial A 
stnkmg example of the Queen s attachment to India was the 
selection m 1887 of two Indians as personal attendants, one 
of whom was appointed her munshi te> instruct her m Hmdu 
stam 

Nowhere does the monarchy play a more important part than 
m the sphere of impenal relaaora Many are the forces which 
bind the Empire together Sdf~mterest, weakness and fear of 
foreign aggression, equality of status amongst the component 
parts or the knowledge that such a pledge has been given, a»n 
mumty of interests and ideas, all play their part But the most 
vital Imk of Empire is the person of the Sovereign and the Crown 
Otherwise the centrifugal tendenaes m this heterogeneous Empire 
of ours, compnsmg different nations and races divided by space 
and civilization, by rehgion and language, would be too strong 
Moreover, without the Crown it would be necessary to formulate 
defimtely the relations between the various parts Loyalty to the 
ruler is a deep-rooted Indian diaracteristic, and any attempt to 
boycott the Coronation ceremomes in India would not only be a 
gesture entirely alien to the traditional courtesy ingrained in the 
Indian character, but it would be at variance with Indian regard 
for kmgship throughout the ages Until the reign of Victoria no 
prmce of the Royal Family had ever set foot in India, and the 
growth of a sentiment of personal loyalty was m no onall measure 
due to the graaous way m which the Queen and her sons ful 
filled the promises she had made to her Indian subjects in 1858 
She never saw India, but a knowledge of her sympathy with its 
peoples swiftly spread throughout die length and breadth of that 
great sub-contment, and even in her hfetxme she became almost a 
legendary figure m the villages. Indeed, this personal bond 
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betweeji India and the Ihrone may be found, when other sup- 
ports crumble, to provide a rock of salvaaon. ’ 

Queen Victoria died on January 22, 1901, at ihe age of eighty 
one Her reign had lasted sixty-three years and seven months, 
and was only exceeded in European history by that of Louis XIV 
who reigned for seventy-one yean. Remarkable as were the 
achievements of the Victorian era in this country, they differed 
m degree rather than in Itmd from what had been done m the 
past The progress of India and the consolidation of three 
hundred millions of peoples mto a great and peaceful Empire was 
umque in the history of the world Though never privileged to 
visit her Indian Empire, Que^ Vjcmna somehow tmderstood its 
people mtuinvely and her sympathy conquered distance It was 
therefore natural that when she died all India should mourn, f(H 
she had always been thinking of her Indian subjects, trying to 
learn thar language, sympatbizmg in their sorrows, and mspinng 
her Viceroys and ofliaals AH these things die peoples of India 
remembered But transcending everything was the simple love 
of millions for the royal widow who had reigned over them so 
long, for her fidelity to the memory of her consort strude a par 
ncular chord of sympathy m tl^ hearts all Hindus Everywhere 
men realized that a great Queen and Empress and a wennan of 
unassailable rectitude had de^rted from their midst 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MiETiNG of the Associaaon was held at India House Aldwydb W C 2 
(by kind courtesy of die Hig^ Commissioner for India), when a paper en- 
tid r d " Tn<^1fl and Queen Victoria was read by Dr CoUm C Davies 
HJd the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda g c s i g c i s. was in the chair 
two hundr^ and fifty members and friends attended the meeting 
and were subsequently entertained to tea by the High Commissioner 
At the conclusioa <£ the paper dve Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
said 

My Lords Ladies and Gentlemen We cannot hdp but admire the 
tnanniT jq, which Dr Divies has treated his subject He has mardialled 
his facts m a masterly and presented diem to us easily and clearly 

In expressions of opinion one may difier from him hut that; how 

ever u not a matter with which we are concerned thu afternoon We are 
all agwH dial Dr Davies deserts the utmost thanks from all of us for an 
excellent lecture 

My pwfnnat contact with the Britidi Royal Family dates back for nearly 
62 yean but the contact of my family is sbll edder That began with the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to India, when one of my predecestsors had 
the pleasure of meeting m Bombay I remember as a small boy hear 
ing the story &om vanous sources of how the Duke of Edinburgh was rO' 
caved m Bombay and of all the ceremonial that had to be gone throu^ 
Hus was, however before I came into exutence 
My first contact with the Royal Family was when die Pnnoe of Wales 
(afterwards Ru^ Edward Vll) vmted Bombay m November 187$ I was 
only a boy of 12 but I still have vivid lecollections of the brilliant spectacle 
and die scenes I witnessed diere ! remember for example how the Prince 
of Wales disonbarked from the steamer and made hu way dirough a vast 
crowd qf spectators I remember, too how he was met by die Viceroy and 
many high officials m their resplendent uniforms Several Indian Princes 
dressed m their colourful clothes turbans and jewels were standing by 
the side of die Viceroy gazing at the speciade and anxiously waiting to 
welnime His Royal Highness I remember also some of the disputes diat 
arose about precedence and how they were setded 
Shordy ate I first met His Royal Highness in Bombay he paid me a 
visit m my house there and gave me some very nice presents ornaments, 
watches, snuff-boxes and the hke In accordance with custom I gave 
presents m return Ate a &w da^ stay in Bombay the Pnnee 
that he would hke to visit Baroda, and we bad to hasten back to do our 
utmost to make anangements befitting his positioo It was not altogether 
easy for at that tune conditions m India were very different from what 
they are today We were not then so much in touch as now with European 
life and its reqidxementt. However die officers m charge did their utmost 
One dung certainly satisfied His Royal Hi^iness and that was die shikar 
pig-sticking and odier sport we were able to provide faun with. 
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After t 4 ifl t X was pcescat at the Delhi Durbar on Jaouary i 1877 wheo 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India That, too I remember 
perfecdy well, and I «*an € n11 picture the dj&rent Princes and digiutanes 
the lovely jewels, beautiful brocades and other types of dresses that the 
Indian Princes wore There were macy fine soldiers wdl built and with 
stalwart figures It to me that them has been a great change m the 
physique of the Indian peoples since ri>at day Whether diat is a &ct and 
if so to what It is due my friend Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood, 
who IS present today will know better than I 

1 can remember die dais where du Viceroy, Lord Lytton was seated, 
and where he imod to read the Proclsmabon to die Indian Pnnees 1 can 
rememher his face, the manngr m which he read the Proclamabon, and the 
answer which was given m a few words by die Maharaja of Gwalior The 
then Nizam of Hyderabad, the then Mahar^a of Mysore and I, were boys 
looking on as mere spectators We all fek that it was a great occasion 
diough I am afraid we did not understand voy much of its significance. 

The third occasion when I came in contact with the Royal Family was 
on my first visit to Europe That was m 1887 after I had been aihng for 
some years from nerves My people did not understand what was the 
matter with me It was the thu Surgeon-General of the Bombay Presidency 
who advised me to have a complete change and rest. My people could not 
understand the meamng of that advice or why 1 required a ch^ge of scene 
When the Golden Jubdee of Queen Victoria was celebrated I was m 
Venice I was well aware of the importance of die occasion and was 
anzious to go to London but Mr EUiot my tutor suggested that it would 
not be vnse for me m view of my mdifierent health to undertake 
such an arduous task as a journey to London and partiopation m die 
rejOKings. 

It was thus not until after the Jubilee festivities that I went to London 
and paid my homage to Her Majesty bemg invited to stay both at Windsor 
Castle and her favourite Osborne I have a vivid memory of Her Majesty s 
appearance and the gracious manner m whidi she received my wife and 
myself an,t other members of my party Her manner was cordial simjde 
arid straightforward and it m;^ a great impression on me certainly 
greater tl^ the grandeur of her surroundmgs We respected Queen Vic 
toria far more 1 am sure, for the greatness of her character for her warm 
sympathy and for her devotion to du^ dian for all the wealth and power 
she possessed The last time I saw dte Queen was m 1900 just before I 
sailed for India, ^e was then getting old but it came as a great shock 
when she died a litde later and die whole Empire was plunged inte 
nouniiog 

Dr Davies has covered the ground so tborou^y that I feel it hardly 
necessary for me to try and improve upon h» treatment of a fascinating 
subject Fb has given us a most interesting address and amjde food for 
thn ught and on your behalf I thank Dr Davies for his splendid lecture I 
would also like ti> diank the East India Association for the admirable 
manner u whidi they have arranged this representative gathering and for 
thar mvicatioa to me to preside 
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Mus CoiNBUA SoHA^i four Highneu and fellovKitizeai of the Empue 
fouoded by die great Queeo of whom we have been heanag diu after 
soon —I have been aeked to tell a bttle from out my own experience of 
what women m India rbinlt and have thought in the put (d Queen 
Vicmna. 

My persmal expenence goes back a long way and a good many of my 
generatiQn will recall u I do die reverence which our mothers taught us 
for Queen Victoria and foe all chat she fepresenGed The dung which Z 
chiefly remember is that we got frmn die Queen an impulse for work It 
was a new idea to us in India that women could be m power that women 
could work and wrrk successfully that diey could care for odiers and could 
translate that care into practical sympadiy That wu 1 think what 
those of us who were literate felt about die Queen. But my recdllections 
go further back sull m the dungs which have been told me by women 
dder than myself and in particular by Madiaji Maharam Tapuwini, the 
great orthodox Hindu lady who wu in such close touch wtdi die ilhcerate 
masses of Indian woman and with die orthodox Indun community for 
close upon a century She could remember pre-Mutiny tunes and die told 
me that the general idea in India wu diat even John Company wu a 
kind of Queen Victoria an old woman who dressed like the red-coated 
soldiers of the time of the East India Company After the Proclamation 
when Queen Victoria herself began m materialize as a personah^ mydis 
and legends gathered around her and one of these legends, at leut, luts to 
dus day W« have all met it sometime satnewhere in India—tbe legend 
of a goddess Many of us have aeen women go to the statues — and how 
very inartistic diese are many of them t — scattered all over die country and 
fall at the feet of Queen Victoria making peubons I have seen women 
praymg for sons to the mother of sons I have seen widows-nfor after she 
wu widowed there came a new note into their loyalty and afieebon— 1 
have seen widows praymg to her because she knew how diey felL Indeed, 
It seemed to them diat widowhood was not as degrading as they were 
taught to dunk it, because the great Queen hersdf h^ been widowed and 
she could not have done anydiing which was not ngbt in a previous exist 
enoe so that she had to be punished in die succeedmg life by widowhood I 
So hope came to them 

The lut little worshipper 1 saw m India was a child of seven years of age, 
who ran up to the statue of Queen Victoiu, on (he Calcutta Maidan and 
foil at ite feet saymg Nomo nemo nomo! 1 bow at your feet O Great 
Queen. O great Mem-Sahib goddess, send me a mem sahib doll So there 
IS still apparendy no petitioa which Queen Victoria cannot grant! 

Queen Victoria s interest in social dungs direct contact vndi dte 
women I remember the case of a purdah nuhm whom we with 

much trouble to go into the Dufferin Hospital in Calcutta She said to 
jne^ when she came out cured Do you know the reason of pam in the 
world? I said Ko She said Now 1 have come here I know all 
about It If dieie were no pain m the world there would be no hospitals 
She added that she realized that the hosptal was founded by Queen Vic 
tona and Lady DufEenn and her idea was that God was baduug the work 
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of die Dudota Kheme by sending pain into the world to justify die 
hospitabl 

One could go on telling many stones of the acbtude of om women in 
India towards Queen Vicniria but to sum it all up as sbocdy as I can I 
think what she has given and still gives so largely bodi n> the illiterate and 
to the literate is the feeling of seU respect she was die first woman whom 
we knew who did things and we felt oursdves dignified and our m 
dividual incapacities redeemed by her power and her achievements Then 
there was her care for us the respect she paid to our rtntnrm She also 
gave that wonderful sympathy which rubs out all differences, while the 
realization of her own personal attitude towards rehgion went strai^t to 
our hearts, in our religious minded country especially as it led to the protec 
tion of our own anaent systems 

Finally she has made us all-4ias die not?— of one family and given to 
the Crown that personal aspect which as die lecturer has emphasized 
makes the King Emperor the rhi/^ cement soil between die people of India 
widim the Empire 

The Hiok CokiMusiOHBt ton India I have the greatet fJeasure in add 
mg my humble tribute to what has been said already about die greatest 
Queen that this country and India ha^v wn 

In the East we am b^ght up under a Ming which gives us a sort of 
faith m the divme right of kingship and it is with diat feehng diat the 
Indian public at large worship their tulen, whether diey are Indians or 
whether it is the Bntuh Crown. I know that die Bnush peo^ themselves 
are very proud of the monarchy and 1 would not be hurung dieir feelmgs 
if I said that they cannot realize die de^ affection and feeling that we m 
India have for our Royal House particularly on account of this deep-seated 
reUgioui belief 10 our minds that kmgs and rulers are there by divine 
right (Applause.) Of course this is also a theory of the English Constitur 
turn that the king can do no wror^ Your Government consists of the 
Kmg and the two Houses of Parliament According to your theory the 
Kmg stands above all controversy 

When you have this background m your mind regardmg the Indian feeling 
towards the ruler you can theu realize die gratitude of die Indian public 
towards the great Queen when she brought out that Mious Prodamation 
of hers which really was a proof of the deep and true love that she had 
for her Indian subjects 

The lecturer diis afternoon has qiwted to you certam paragraphs of diat 
great Proclamation and 1 dunk I shall be pardoned if I read to you another 
two lines, for to us Indians it has always bad a great appeal Here is one 
sentence We hold ourselves bound to the natives of &e Indian temtones 
by the same obligatioas of duty which bind Us to all our other subjects and 
those obUgatioos by the blessmg of Alsugbty God we «ba11 ^thfuUy and 
consoennously fulfil 

How can we fail to be moved by thu affectionato pronouncement of the 
great Queen You should not be surprised if at various poLncal meetings 
the Indian pohucal leaders quote thu sentence from the Proclamation of 
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the great Queen as their guarantee for &e future political progress of 

Irwlig 

There is one odier sentence which 1 shall read to you When by the 
blessing of Proridence incemal tranquilhty shall be restored, tc is Our 
earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India to promote works 
of public utility and improvement, and to administer its government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident dterein 

If you look at die history of India since dus declaration dispassion 
ately you cannot but to the conclusion that the Government in 
TnAa ^ve honesdy to die best d their ability tried to carry out that part 
of die Prodamaaon— namely to admimster India in the best interests die 
Indian people. We also know Aar India will be one of die exceptional 
countries m the world where die administration of a gnat Empire has been 
gradually allowed to pass mto the hands of the ruled by the rulers without 
a very red revolution. 

1 dunk we fed that at each stage our pohucal progress is based on this 
rock which was laid down by the great Queen We fed proud of this 
Queen as much as anyone m this country 1 am sure that by her Froclama' 
tiou she laid the foundations of an administration m India which is hkdy 
to contmue the conoectian between India and England for a very long time 
to come for the mutual benefit of bodi those countries I am very happy 
and honoured to be associated widi you dus afternoon m paying hmnage 
to a great Queen who is loved and respected by us as much as she u by 
the English people m dus country 

Lord Laiongton 1 think die lecturer this afternoon has put very clearly 
before us new sidehghts on Qiuen Victorias character He has cm 
phasized her woudetful industry her perseverance and her perspicaaty I 
believe these qualities were gready due to the simpJiaty of her hrmgmg up 
It has been said dut after her Coronation she went back to the palace and 
washed her doll I think that simplici^ of character enabled her to face 
the proUems of life with a clear understandmg with no cross-currents to 
obscure her visioa She looked at things duccdj and dearly Her strength 
of character as Dr Davies said m die paper stood her m good stead after 
the Prince Consort’s death. 

There is one instance I might perhaps recall to you that after the Pnnee 
Consort s deadi one of the Republics in South America— I will not mention 
which It was— had a very tyrannical and truculent President On one occa- 
sion he had aU the different representatives there at a big function and he 
had on die dais with I'tm a lady wlu> was not his wife Our Minister re- 
fused to bow to the lady The President was very angry, and ordered his 
peo|rfe to seize our Minister put him sitting backwards on a horse and 
drive him three mw* round the public Plaza. The occurrence was re- 
ported at hcHne, and Queen Victoria said, Bring me a large map of 
South America and show me this republic She then took a blue pMial 
and ran it through the republic, saying As far as dus country is con 
cemed that lepufalic ceases to exut 

She showed her inteUigence of mind in matters onnnrrted with India. 
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Ftnt of all when die Muony wu queiledt we had (hat Prodamatum, 
which contains passages wduch fonn guarantees and jdedgM of thw 
country s amtude towards India That was a very great achieranenc At 
we have been told not only by the leourcr but by Hu Highness by Miss 
Sora^i and by the High Commissioner, she u revered by the people cf 
India to a most remarkable extent. In a very eloquent passage m Dr 
Davies paper he recounts how intensdy die TnHian peo|de mourned her 

We have not only to thanlt die lecturer for hu paper but we are also 
very grateful to Hu Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda for coming 
here this afternoon and for presiding over this very illustrious gathf.nn g 
This Association u very grateful to hmi For a number of years he has 
given us the means of encertainmg a oimpany of diu ehararh»r from tune 
to tune. Hu generosity has been tm^nding We do welcome him dus 
afternoon and are also very grateful to bun I would just like to nvmtton 
to you a few facts. In duradon of rule, His Hig^iness competes with 
Queen Victona Sixqr-two years ago the Maharaja Gaekwar succeeded to 
a State where there had been a great d^al of maladmimstratioa Today 
diac State stands as one of the first States m India for good administration. 
He has done all he could for the depressed classes I always dntiV the 
progress of Baroda has been the more difiicult when we remember that the 
State u mterlaced with British India That must make administration 
more complex There are, so to speak, islets of both temtones scattered 
about formmg many boundaries 

In dus connectioa long ago I tried to find out whether people living m 
these two Indies bad a preference to be ui one or the other I never could find 
out any dutioct preference for one or the odier so it speaks well for die 
admmistration in both areas as bemg satisfactory 

On your behalf I have to thank Ku Highness for presidmg here dus 
afternoon, and also die lecturer Not cmly are there these two benefactors 
to be rhflnkgd but I add another to make up a trinity The High Com 
roissioner has both given us accommodaaon and is providmg us with tea 
and other refreshments Therefore by acdamation I ask you to show your 
gxabtode and tbarisv to dwK thxee lEvAtnoos penons by yvea loud cboen 
(Af^vise) 

Sir Hooh Stephenson late Govenux of Burma writes 

Idstemng to the very mterestmg lecture on Queen Victona at the India 
House I was reminded of an inadent dial occurred in 1933 a few months 
after I went to Burma The Aletawya Sayadaw Head of the Peace Mis- 
sion m the Rebellion wrote and asked if I would receive a deputaboa. It 
appeared diat the headman of a vdlage m die interior had a dream that the 
Deputy Commissioner eamg to visit him in his house. He was confident 
that i ffK h an honour as dus portended great good fortune ro him and he 
got up early m the mrtrmn g and walked outside hts house meditating what 
this might be. At the root of a tree he saw a fungus growth which he 
immediatdy recognized as a portrait Queen Victona 1 asked him later 
how he kn^ as he had hardly ever been out of bis village he replied that 
he had seui pictures of the great Queen and every Burman knew what the 
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was like He gadiered the fiui^ took it to the hpongyt who leco^ 
sized that ic was a oiatter of great importance and must be laid before the 
Sayadawi The Aletan^a Sayadaw with hu fellow abbots declared us 
heatatm^y that u was a portent of vital mtereat to Burma 
As Burma had been happy and prosperous under the rule of the great 
Queen to the great Queen by sending her ima^ in this way promised to 
restore prosperity to Burma afmr die troubles and adversities she been 
through arid diat she would accomphiK dus during die rule of the new 
Governor who had just arrived It was therefore fitting and indeed essen 
tial that this heaven sent portrait should be pseseuted widi due ceremony 
to the new Governor I received ti« deputatmn of die Sayadaws accom- 
panied by the headman and was duly presented with the miraculous por 
trait m a silver box The striking dung about this loodent u that no oue, 
from the headman to the Sayadavn had the slightest doubt as to the 
authennaty of the portrait. £very<me of them had m their own minds 
their conoepoon of the great Queen and diey recognized unhesitatiagly 
that the fungus reproduced die essentials of her appearance 



THE EMPIRE DAY AND CORONATION BANQUET 

Maharaja op Barodas Sperch 

The Associatioa was the semor of oght Empire soaeties 
sharing m the arrangements for the &npire Day and Coronation 
Banquet held at Grosvenor House on May 24, when the guests 
numbered over 12,000 The Pre^ described die function as one 
of the most bnlhant and distinguished gatherings (rf Empire lepre- 
sentatives ever assembled Major-General the Earl Athlone pre- 
sided and was accompanied by Prmcess Ahce The Maharaja 
Gaekwar oi Baroda was on the right of the Chairman and Mr 
Baldwin on his left, and every part of the Empire was repre 
sented The Soaeties responsible for the arrangements were die 
East India Association, the Royal Empire Soaety, the British 
Empire League, the Victoria League, the Royal African Soaety, 
die Overseas League, the School Empire Tour Committee, and 
the British Women s Hospitahty Committee 

Mr Baldwm, who made his last pubhc speech as Prime 
Minister, recaved a great ovation when he rose to propose the 
toast of ** The British Commonweaidi ' In the course of his re 
marks he said 

Never has there been a greater gathering in Z^don or anywhere else 
than this gathering organized tonight by the Combined Soaeties The 
Dominions, the Colonies, India are all bm and no greater honour could 
fall to the lot of any man than in such company to propose the toast of 
" Hie Bntish Commonwealth 

India IS an Empire within an Empire Within itself it contains Pnnci- 
paliOes to which the attributes of sovereigaty are attached Nowhere has 
the conception o£ kingship deeper roots or more tradition or longer history 
Many and powerful as have been the dynasues diat have ruled in India, 
none has held a sway so universal and unduputed as that Monarchy cf 
which every man and woman in this room are the servants 

In loyalty which is focussed upon the Crown TnHia finds that unity 
that she has sou^t so long, and we are now engaged m translating that 
unity into die terms of Federation, from which we hope and believe will 
arise an India greater than dure has eiw yet been It will be largely her 
respoQsibih^, 1 want her to believe as I know it die smeenty of the 
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e ffo m that we have made to help her to tbu new Constitution I want her 
to believe diat that sympadiy which we feel with her in this great adven* 
Hire which she is undertaking is a sympathy not confined to Great fintain, 
but a sympathy which ensts in every other part of the Empire 

To speak for India we shall luve His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda, one of die greatest of niliog Princes in India, who has devoted 
a long life to the service of hts State and of India and whose government 
has been a modd for two generations He is one of the survivors of that 
great IXithar of 6o years ago when Queen Victoria was prodaimed Empress 
of India I should like tt> tell him that I had a letter tmly last week £rom an 
old friend who must be one of the few ladies now alive who were presmt 
at that famous Durbar 

After Mr Mackenzie King, Pnme Munster of Ca nada, had re 
plied for the Dominions, the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda rephed 
for the Indian Empue He said foat 

die hi|^ office of Prune Minister of the Umted Kingdom wbidi Mr 
Baldwm was just relmquisbing had been hdd in the past by many great 
men, but by none in whom the Empire had fdt more undivided confidence 
(Cheers ) Mr Baldwm took with him from the conflicts of the House of 
Commons the ud esteem of the many milhons who constituted 

the peoples of die Bntisb Commonwealdi. Hi proceeded That Ccmimon* 
wealth IS no mechanical a^regaaon of races it is a bvmg organism, 
chanpng and developmg as does all bfe At the heart of its bemg are the 
two moving principles of liberty and of order and if it » to be true to itself 
those two prinaples will always govern the dianges and devebpments 
which axe the unfolding of its innermost nature. Such changes are the 
necessary accompaniment of human devdopment and die necessary condi 
turn of human happuuss among die great peoples whom they direcdy touch 

'Ihe happiness ei the people — that is the test by which ultimately all 
forms of government all Consotutioas, come to be judged Will posterity 
be able hereafter to poiot Co the new Constitution (d India and say, With 
all Its complenoes widi all the unpetfecnoos inherent m such a work of 
human minds this was on the whde, a successful atmmpt to promote 
human digni^ brotherhood, and happiness in a vast population over a vast 
area of die earth s surface f This new Constitutioa ts adouttedly a wel 
come step towards oar goal of a free and autonomous unit withm the 
Cmnmottwealdi dumgh more rapid and extensive progress would have 
beoi preferred by my countrymoz So we may cherub the hope diat India s 
political devdopment wiU win fnun postency a verdict to that effect I am 
certain that du^ words may already he used concerning die great o^aniza- 
turn of which India u a pait—tfae &itish Commonwealdi of Nations. It is 
that hope and that certainty which are the source of the deep pleasure I feel 
in responding to this toast (Cheers ) 

Mr Qandjy'Gore, Secretary of State for the Colonies, who also 
replied, said diat no man m his generation had contributed more 
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to eluadating and making clear all that waa best m the spint of 
England thw Mr Baldwm The Bntish Empire was die most 
wonderful romance in history 

Mr Neville Chamberlain, proposing the health of die Earl of 
Athlone, said that 

he had been interested in reading some die comments m the foreign 
Press upon ihe Coronaaon cdebraaons, and he noticed diat die outstandmg 
impression left in the minds at any race of some of the fmeign observers 
was a sense of umty of Empire. That tmxty^ and our common ideals and 
aspirations, had given to the units the Empire an and a power 

m die world for greater Aaa any dial could have acaued to diem if diey 
had not been thus connected and bound together They were gratrfol to 
the societies under whose auspices they were met for the work they were 
doing m g cwiulating and fostermg that sense of unity bringing togedier 
peoples from all parts and givmg them the feeling diat when diey came to 
the Mother Country they were as much at home as in their own land One 
was also glad to think that they had not forgotten the vital importance of 
enlunng m the cause of unity the youdi of the Empire to whmn Mr 
Baldwm had addressed a pressmg ap;^ 

The Earl of Athlone m a brief reply said 

1 much apptecute the honour of having been invited to represent the Com 
bioed Sooeties as Chairman on thu most interestmg occasion It is not 
often the fortune and the privilege of unofEcial hosts to cntenaia all the 
King’s Prune Ministers at the same time. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
borrow an expression from the City and call them die Big Five There 
are also present the ftiine Ministers of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Ire 
land and the Framer of New Brunswick We wdcome some of die 
Ftinces of India, Ministers from the Domuuons and dieir colleagues from 
dus country ex Ministers ex-GovemorS'General die representatives m 
En^and of India, and Goveruors of Colonies and may I add what a 
pleasure it is to see tonight those ladies who have assisted dieir husbands 
many of diem alas no longer with us in such posts as Viceroy of India 
and Goversor-Geoend and Governess of our Colonies and Dominion^ 
because I know only too well how much depends upon the love and affec 
non and the help of one s wife m those posinons It is m very truth a 
most representative gathermg of di<»e who count m the Government of 
and who are responsible for die mamtainmg of a good understandmg 
between, the nations of die Commoowealth 
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GARDEN PARTy AT GREAT FOSTERS 


Mk C G Hancock proprietor of Great Brttam and the East gave a 
garden party on Saturday May ^ 1937 to members q£ the East Indu 
Association and others at Great Posters Egham to meet the Pnnce and 
Princess of Bciar He was assisted m receiving die guests by Lord and Lady 
Hail^ The Prince and Princess were accompanied by Sir Akbar Hydan 
President of die Executive Council of HE H the Nizam s GovemmeiU 

Brilliant gnnuhm# favoured the event and added to die enioyment derived 
by 550 guests from partiapatum m a gadiermg held m one of the most 
d^ghtful gardens in the south at England Opportunities for tenms^ 
swimming and other sports abounded Tea which was served in the 
open air was followed by sonp by Mtss Helen Raye formerly of the Op&a 
Comique 

Brief speech making followed under the chairmanship of Loan Hailsy 
vdio said My tniMinn u a short one It is to mtroduoe to you Sir Akbar 
Hydari, who has kmdly consented to address you dus afternoon I am sure 
no introducnon u nee^d on my {mt In any case 1 as a somewhat in 
conspicuous person am hardly fitted to mtroduce one so celebramd, and 1 
should feel bashful as a young man in mtroducmg one who is great m 
yean and in wisdom 

Bu^ alcbou^ I know the quaUficatioo of elder statesman u looked upon 
with some suspicion in Europe— because the sutcsman has usually been a 
politician — ^yet 1 will say that there ts no cme in India who deserves better 
the name of an elder stateunan. (Applause.) Whether because of Sir 
Akbai's long experience m admioutrative matters m the great State of 
Hyderabad— vdiw Pnnce we are glad to welcome here today— whedicr 
because of that or because of his high skill in expounding consututioDal 
misters I say there it no one that we would more gladly listen to on die 
topic 00 whuh I understand he will refer— namely the position of the Indian 
States and Federation. 

The Right Hon. Sir Auax Htdaki I do not know how I should respond 
to the invitaUoQ diat my young guide philosopher and fnend has made dus 
afternoon with regard to a person vriio is nearing die term of bis life I do 
not know how I should respood to that invitation for when I first came 
and saw these beautifd surroundings I thought that speech would be 
absolutely out of court and that this was a place more for music and merry 
makmg But I cannot go without expressing to this company and to t^ 
East India Assocution which has organized this delightful party our deep 
^preciauon of the work that this Allocution has been doing for the last 
sevenqr years m providing a common platform for the discussion of questums 
which are of interest m India and England i recall that dm Assoaatum 
provided the first platform for Dadabhai Naorip one of the greatest patriot 
that Indu has {Moduced It was dm Asiocutioo that gave the first platform 
for that Grand Old hfbn of Indu to advocate Indian reform 
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I £ave alio no fhur opporcuiut^ ot *^A**mg our Aanlr* to oar w* of t 
hospitable host^ Mr Hancock, who bu been domg such good work with 
bu paper G^t Brttan and the East 1 am one o£ the many Indians who 
look forward to reoeiviag chat acellent paper week by week m TnAa, 
(Applause ) 

Lord Hailey has suggested that I might speak to you mi the problem of 
the Indian States and their cnnnrr no" with coosticutional reform. I am 
afraid I was not prepared for diat mvitanon and really the subject is so 
threadbare that after the dehghtful rehoshments that you have had you 
will not give much axxentutn to whamrer 1 might have to say 
There is only one thing that I want this afttrnoon to tell you and that 
IS that I was privil^ed the other day as one of the guests ctf this Associaooa, 
to listen to the great speech ddtmed at the Empire Day Banquet by 
Mr Baldwin No one who was {resent on die occasion could be uncou 
scious of the uni^ of die British Empire and of the bonds that Vmt together, 
as if it was one great family of nations die dificrent peoples who form the 
umts of this great Cmomonwealth— bonds to which die events and spectacles 
which we have all witnessed in die course of the last few weeks amply 
testify 

British India and the Indian States have their own speaal coatribubon to 
make to die culture aod prosperity cd die Empire as a whole (Applause) 
The States look forward to a tune at no distant date when whilst die 
speaal features and the unique relanoaship between them and the Crown 
are preserved India will have achieved a position of equal partnership in 
die Bricisb Commonwealdi of Nations 
That, ladies and gentlemen u in a few sentences really the nun total of 
what we have thought, of what we have tried to achieve, the goal that we 
have had m view in the labours for Federation of the last seven years. 
We look to this Anoaaaoa which luis on its rolls statesmen of die type of 
Lord Hailey and good fnends of the kind we have in our host Mr 
Hancock to help us m the succeuful achievement of our ideals 
Before I sit diwn I must express our deep feelmgs of graaficaDoo at the 
honour conferred 00 Sir Frank Brown in ^e recent Coronation List Hu 
name has been long associated with work fes India aod we all Indians and 
Pnglishmeo alike would like to tender hun our hearty felicuations aod our 
prayers that he may long hve to enjoy this honour and to continue the wwk 
for India which he has been doiag for so many years past (Applause ) 

I wish now to conclude with an expression of thanks not only on behalf 
of myself but of Their Highnesses (he ^inoe and Princess of Berar who are 
die guests of honour this afierimon and thereby to indicate die readiness 
whidi Hyderabad will always show in playing its great part as the friend 
and ally of die Bnush Government and m cementing mdisscdubly the 
bonds of that great State with the great Empire which has its centre in this 
country (Applause ) 

Kfr C. G Hancocs 1 wish to tbank you very much for coming here 
today and to say what a great {Measure it u to me to have this oppoitumty 
of entertauung the Pnnee and Princess of Berar many of our Indian vmteus 
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from OTcneas and tihe £a<t India Assooatioo 1 may say diat there u no 
trouble which » teo great for me when Indu is concerned, because dt the 
great ddt that avilizacion owes to Indsa and because o£ die many ties of 
sympathy which bind us to that great country On the economic side India 
IS s^ our greacesc market and a fruitful field for the mTestment capital 
and long may it conunue to be so It is always a great pleasure to me to 
meet peoj^ from our great dominion of India because I admire diem so 
mucL ^haps this is partly because I was hrougbr up in a sthocj of 
thought whidi took the view that one man was as good as another— in 
fact, he was very much better! (Laughter) 

Secondly it is a great pleasure to me because I happen to be associated 
with the paper Great Bntatn and ike East, the aim of which is to mterpret 
what IS bttt m India to die people of dut country and at die same hme to 
mterpret what is best in England to die peoples of India and the East 
genoally and by the East, d course, I mean also die Far East That is 
our self imposed task, and we shall go on widx it regardless of whether it 
pleases or displeases this person or that, confident that in die fulness of 
tune ladu will be better understood by the people of this country and the 
voice of England will he heard throu^iout die world Once more thank 
you very much for comiog today (Applause) 



EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 

Br THE Right Hon Sir Tej Bahaxiu& Sapru, s l 

I CX3NSIDER It a great privilege to asked to address an influential 
gathering like this on a subject which has been nearest heart 
during the last five years and which has assumed great importance 
m the present-day life of India I would also like to express my 
thanks to Lord Lothian for the very courteous manner m which 
he has mtroduced me 

When I went back from En^and after doing my work on die 
Round Table Conference m X 933 , 1 was asked by my own Uni- 
versity of Allahabad to deliver what is known there as the Annual 
Convocaaon Address, and in die oiurse of that address I raised 
this question of unemployment m its relation to the system of edu 
cation that prevailed m India A few months later I was mvited 
by the Government of the United Provinces, which was then pre 
sided over by Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey, to be nmmnated 
to a Committee on the subject I agreed to serve as Cbaixman of 
that Committee, particularly because I felt that the question was 
such that no one had a right to say ‘ No when he was mvited 
to make his contnbution, however small it might be, to the under 
standmg of it, if not to the con^lete solution of it 

My task was by no means easy, and for ten months my co\ 
leagues and 1 had to enquire m the midst of great difficulties 
Our first difficulty was that there were no statistics to be had. 
The Universities tould not furnish us with statistics of unemfd(^ 
meat among educated persons The muniapal boards and dis- 
trict boards had no statistics to oSa 1 then approached the local 
Governments, with hardly any satisfactory results And yet, as 
an Indian livmg in my own Provmce, in direct and close touch 
with educated young men of the vanous Umversmes, it was diffi- 
cult for me to believe that the problem did not exist 

We lecorded a large mass of evidence from officials and non 
officials, Europeans and Indians, business men, professors, 
fpwinnal nicn, indeed, people of all classes And we went round 
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the Provinces We visited the vanous impc^tant educational 
centres and saw things with our own eyes 

I take the United Provinces as a very good illustration of the 
acuteness of the problem In the United Provinces, with a popu- 
lation of 48,000,000 people, you have got five Umversities (Allah 
abad, the oldest, Lucknow, Benares, Aligarh and Agra), and a 
very large number of secondary schools, and a fairly large number 
of primary schools The evidence, particularly that which came 
from official quarters, left no doubt m my mmd that the problem 
was very acute, and that it w<»ild not be right for anyone to 
assume that it did not exist ot to deny its urgency 

Indigent Graduates 

Among the witnesses who appeared before my Committee two 
particularly stand out in my memory One was the Inspector- 
General of Pdice of the Umted I^ovinoes, Mr Hollms, who now 
happens to occupy the same position m the Hyderabad State 
The other was Sir William Stampe, die Chief Engineer of die 
Umted Provinces, and 1 may teU you frankly that I look upon 
him as one of the greatest benefactors of the Provmcc He has 
been responsible for the gnd system m our Province, which has 
cost our exchequer a very large amount of money I do not m 
the slightest degree regret that so much money should have been 
spent over it, because it has done an mcalculable amount of good 
to at least twelve of the western distncts where the system is m 
force. 

In addition to dbese two high placed European officers, there 
were a number of others who came before my Committee Their 
evidence, particularly the evidence of Mr HoUins, opened the 
eyes of many of us Mr Hollms said that m the course of the last 
few weeks preceding the day on which he appeared before the 
Committee he had enrolled a number c£ graduates as constables 
In the Umted Provinces the constable’s salary vanes from any 
thing firom thirteen to fifteen rupees a month, with an allowance 
of one or two rup^s if he is posted to certam important distncts 
So that It came to this, that the market value of a graduate, 
roughly speakmg, was something like £1 a month 
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There was evidence £n»n other quarters equally available 1 
asncentrated more upon the ofBcial eviden(% tha p upon the non 
offiaal evidence, not that I distrusted die non-official evidence, 
not that I was not prepared to attach value to it, but because 
officials could give men concr^ instances from their own expen 
ence. 

One of the officials of the Govenunent came and told us that in 
the course of his enquiry at Cawnpore and other places he had 
come across cases of young graduates selling milk in the streets 
because they had nothing else to do These instances were multi' 
plied I referred to them m die course the Report which I 
drafted at that tune 

As tx) the professions, I had some knowledge of the legal pro* 
fession, of which 1 have been a member for over fwty years 
Although It is customary to sp^k of the legal profession as very 
prosperous, yet people forget diat for five men who make money 
by the profession there are nine^ five who are starving Yet the 
remarkable fact is that these Bve Umversibes m the Umted Pro- 
vinces attract a very large number of men to legal education 
Most of these men jam the legal profession not because they feel 
that there is any urge for joining that profession, or not because 
they feel sure that there may be a chance of success for them, but 
because they have nothing else to turn to. So the position of 
the legal profession is extremely bad 

Enginssxing 

I then exammed the figures with regard to avil engmeenng 
We have m the Umted Frovinces two msUtutions, one the well 
known Engmeenng College at Roorkee, which has acquired a 
fame which travels beyond India— a very effiaent oiliege which 
has been in existence for nearly eighty years — and the other the 
Mechanical and Electrical Engmeenng College attached to the 
Benares Hindu Umveruty 

I should think that the engmeenng education m India and m 
my Provmce is the most expensive education The evidence given 
by the offiaals of the college showed that on an average a student 
at an «^ gtnw>nn g college has to spend somedung like Rs 130 to 
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Rs. 140 a month Having regard to «:onomic standards m India, 
nobody could say that diat education was very cheap And yet 
the Engmeermg College at Roorkee showed that a very large per 
centage o{ their students could never get any appointment any 
where. On the other hand, it was rather an agreeable surprise 
to me and to the other memben of the Committee that the pro- 
ducts of the Benares Hmdu Univmity m avil and mechamcal 
engmeenng had done remarkably well Accordmg to the figures 
supphed to me, something like yo to 80 per cent of their men 
have been fixed up m various jobs cither m Government service 
or m private ooticems 

The mam source of employment of the Roorkee men was 
Government service, but recruitment m the building branch had 
been stopped some ten years before. At that time it was welcmned 
by pubhc opimon and it was supported by mmisters, but unfortu- 
nately the result showed that not mily had diese men not got jobs, 
but that much of the work which was then efEciently performed 
had been much neglected 

Another sort of employment ior these engineers was the ser- 
vice ui the muniapal bodies and the local boards 1 made very 
close enquiries as to how many of die municipalities employed 
qualified engmeera and how many were content with ordinary 
mystenes, as they are called in India The mumapalines were 
very reluctont to give me any information, notwithstanding re- 
peated attempts. Hie local government had hardly any figures 
to give 

Then I made enquiries about each individual mumcipahty and 
my worse suspicKUU came to be established as real facts 1 believe 
out of 85 or 86 municipahnes, jutt a few of diem employed quali 
fied engmeers, the rest are content with mtsms or un qualified 
men Of course, thar explanation was that the engineers were 
expensive dungs, and they had not die money to spare 

Cnsuim 

Then, coming to other professions, one pronunent matter was 
brought to my notice by a very dutmguishcd professor of 
chemistry m our University, a man who has acquired by now a 
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worldwide fame He informed us that a good many of the 
owners of mills, and particularly those who were interested in the 
sugar mdustry, came up to him and asked for chemists. He re- 
commended to them a certam number of chemists These young 
men were engaged at a certain 6xed salary At the end of the 
sugar season—which lasts m the Umted Provinces for about four 
to five mondis— they were asked to vacate their jobs 
So that from one branch of occupation to another we made 
enquiry, and the result was that wt came to dte conclusion that 
the positKm of our young men m the vanous professions was 
extremely bad If you ask me as to how far it is possible fd: 
Government to absorb the products of these Umversities, my 
answer is very plain I have gone mto the figures very closely, 
and It IS impossible for me to think that any Government, 
whether it is foreign or whether it is national, can absorb the 
entire products of the Umversities m the vanous departments. I 
should be sorry for India if the entire aim of our young men was 
to get Government jcAs 

Therefore on the question of fact as to whether the problem did 
exist and as to whether it was acute we had no doubt whatsoever 

The EnucArmNAi. Side 

When we came to the question. remedies our trouble began 
I will not cover the ground which 1 have covered m die Report, 
but I shall very briefly tell you what our conclusions were 
It IS true that the essential thing for any Government m India 
and for Indian soaety to do is to provide more openmgs and 
mcMTc avenues for our young men, but in my opinion it would be 
a great mistake to ignore the educational side of the problem I 
do not, frankly speakmg, look upm this multiplication of Urn- 
vcrsities in India as a blessing It may be that 1 am very old 
fashioned, but 1 certainly do not think that the Umversities or the 
products of the Umversities derive die fullest benefit from diar 
education at the Umvcrsity by staymg there for four, five or six 
years Do not misunderstand me, 1 am not suggesting that 
Umvcrsity education should be discouraged or that we should not 
spend adequate sums of money on our University education. In 
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deed, if it wras in my handa, I would spend more money But 
what I am saymg is that it is no good to the country or to these 
young men that there should be an mdiscnminate multifdicatioa 
of mdifEerent graduates year by year 

It IS very customary m my country to say that having regard to 
the total population the number graduates is very small, and 
people compare the position m India widi countries in the West 
It was from that particular point of view that m 1935 1 travelled 
over some countries of Europe, aillected material and went mto 
this problem, and I must express my great sense of obbgation to 
those of my friends in England and other countries of Europe 
who gave me most valuaUe material and asustamx m investi' 
gating this problem The point to my mind is not whether we 
are producing a sufficiently large number of graduates in pro- 
portion to our population The point is whedier we can make 
effective use of the number of graduates that we produce year 
after year 

Why 18 It that Umversity education m India attracts such a 
large niunber of men from classes from which you would not 
have expected to see any youi^ men, say, twenty five or thirty 
years ago^ At the present moment the positum is that not only 
those classes who used to send their boys to the Universities do 
send their boys, but also those who were content to reinam on the 
land, to follow certain avocatioiu which could be remunerative — 
those too are sending their boys to our Umveraues 

The reason for that is this diat in the large majority of cases 
our young men go to the Univernties because they lodr upon the 
Umversities as passports to some careers m Government service. 
The number of men who go m the Umversmes for the sake 
culture is himted 

Wastage 

Again, I should not be understood to run down our Umver- 
sities Frankly, 1 do think that die standards in vanous Umver 
sines have b^n considerably raised dunng the last twenty or 
twcnty< 4 ve years, and I am prepared to admit that the first-class 
man of today is much bettor educated than the first-class man of 
twenty five or thirty years ago But it is not really die first-class 
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men who form the backbone of educatson It is the second-class 
or even the third-class men to whom we have to look, and it is 
when you turn to these second or dtird-class men that you find that 
either diey have not sufiiaent grounding at their schools which 
they could build up their careers at the University, or that they 
were not men who came to the Universities with the object dt 
deriving that benefit, mtellectual and moral, which Umversity 
education is capable of givmg It u a case of wastage 

I think that m the case of many of these men, if there were a 
proper system of education, which after givmg that general edu- 
caticm had weaned them away from the ordinary customary edu 
cation given in schools and Universities and put them on to some 
vocational or occupational traming, they possibly might have 
done better 

The great trouble about our educational system m the schools 
has been that it is far too theoretical, far too literary, much too 
divorced from the practical side When you come down to 
primary education, you find that the boy goes to a village school 
for about five or six years, and af^ some httle time he relapses 
mto the same state of ignorance m which he was when he went 
to that school The education which is given to bun has no direct 
relation to his environment, to the life which he lived before he 
came to the school, and to which he will return when he goes 
back to his village. 

Similarly, when you come to s^ndary education it again is of 
a very mechamcal character His head is stuffed with a certam 
amount of knowledge which he may or may not assimilate, but 
his character is not developed He cannot stand on his own legs 
There is no such thmg as self rehance or self-dependence He 
cannot make very elective use of his hands, he is weak there 

Therefore it was to me a matter of satisfacbon when the Govern 
ment of India issued a resolution, which was followed by a resolu- 
tion of the local government m which they suggested that m the 
secondary schools there should be bifurcation There may be 
some controversy as to whether a student should be taken away 
from die literary education and put to vocational or industrial 
training m his sixth, seventh or eighth year 
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We had tho6c resolutions before U8> and we very thoroughly 
exanuned die position, and I was ioaxd to the omclusum, and so 
were my colleagues, that thee must be a stage presenbed when 
in the case of those boys who were hkely to ^ better with their 
bands tb^ should be given a more practical education which 
would equip them tor success in life m some vocation or in some 
professum In the cases of others who in the opinion of the 
teachers were qualified to go furtW up on die ladder, so that diey 
might go ulomatdy to the Umi«raty, by all means I would adc 
you to give them every encouragement 

So that the problem, so far as education is concerned, is a prob- 
lem first ai adjusting die education to die surroundmgs m the 
imdst of which our boys live, and, secondly, of prescnbmg a stage 
in the life of every boy when his parents and his teachers should 
ask themselves senously the question whedier he is hkely to do 
well by going on to a Umvemty, or to do better by remaining 
out of a Umversity and going into some vocation 

Here again wc are aware of the difficulty of the problem, for 
if you multiply a large nundier of men who have received tech 
meal education, vocational ediK:ation, mdustnal education, and 
who afterwards find themselves stranded— well, die problem be 
comes still more acute But xt seems to me that there is no one 
particular remedy which can be appked, and not mily will die 
Governments who are irsponsihle for education have to revise 
their pohey very materudly, but also Indian soaety will have to 
change its oudook 


Imdustkzal Cokcbems 

So as Indian society u cmiccrned, I have been compelled to 
die conduaion that among people who are m a position to help 
our young men by employing them in vanous jobs there u abso- 
lutely no active desire to render asastance to these young men 
I can illustrate that to you. Take, fi>r instance, a large number 
of land^ proprietors in our Province and m other Provinces. 
There is no reason why they should not employ men who have 
received scasie education in agnculture, in estate management and 
things of diac kind, and yet they will not employ them It may 
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be because an educated young man does not suit diem He is not 
prepared to do those things which an uneducated agent will be 
prepared to do I have some positive evidence on that particular 
pomt. The experience of those of our young mw who have re 
ceived an education m agricultuml coUe^ and schools has been 
most disappointing 

Smularly^ when you come to trade and busmcss, you find that 
the old'fashioned business man m Nordiem India has no use for 
a young man who has received an education in commerce, trade 
or busmess When 1 went to Cawnpore, which is a very im 
portant business centre, I examined a large number of business 
men, both European and Indian, and I must say to my regret that 
the evidence showed to my mind that there was no demand for 
many of these young men, men who had received trainmg as 
Bachelors of Commerce, among Indian business men There 
were some of them employed by European firms. So far as that 
IS concerned, I must say that I feel very strongly that our own 
society has soil to wake up to lU responsibihtics 

GoVEKNMBm' Eu?1;0T11ENT 

With regard to Government service die position is this, that you 
can command the services of any number of graduates at present 
in my Provmce for anything between Rs 15 to Rs. 30 a montL 1 
was talkmg to two distnct officm only very recently, and they 
told me that they had within die last few months employed 
graduates at salaries of Rs 11 to Rs 15 a month— less than 

That IS the positioQ If I were responsible for the education of 
a boy, and if I found that I had to stint mysdf and to find smno' 
dung like Rs 50 to Rs 60, ami at the end of five yean my boy 
could only get Rs 13 to Rs. 15 a month, I would not waste that 
money on him That is my own feeling I consider it a 
tremendous waste that all this large output of graduates from our 
Umversities should aspire to nothing more than these small and 
petty jobs, and I can see no reason why we should insist on having 
graduates as constables or as members low paid staffs of other 
departments I should be quite content with men who had 
received a general education, who had received scune education 
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which quahfied them to be of assistance to &eir immediate 
superiors, who had been able to build up some sort of character 
m their schooldays, but I would not waste any money over pro- 
ducmg graduates for these small and low paid appomtments m 
the Umted Provmces or any other Frovmces 

It IS for that reason that our Cmnrnittee recommended that the 
Government should have thar own standards for admission into 
various departments, but that they must not insist on a person 
bemg a graduate, a B A. or M.A 

The next recommendation we made was diat the age of en 
trance into the various departn^ts ci the Government should 
be reduced, so that young men after recavmg dieur secondary 
education, which they would be able to complete at the age of 
sucteen or seventeen, should at go mto those mmor jobs, and 
there should not be the temptation in their way going to die 
Umversity and spending their parents money for five years and 
at the end then getting the very )ob which they mi^t have got 
at an earlier stage 

I will not go into details of the various recommendations, but 
1 will only say this that while I was carrying on mvesbgations m 
the Umted Provinces, 1 put myself m touch with the various 
Governments in the country — Bcanbay, Bengal, Madras — and also 
with certam ftidian States where the problem seemed n> me to 
have ansen and was most acute 

Although I would not be dogmatic about otbei Provinces, the 
general conclusion left on my mind after readmg the ofEaal docu 
ments and the imo£aal reports which came to me was that the 
problem was more or less die same nearly everywhere m India 
The Bengal Government had attempted to tackle the problem 
I wrote to the hftiusters, and the Ministers sent me very useful in 
formation I found that they had been able, by spending some 
money, to fix up something hkc eight or nine hundred young 
men They spent money, it was wholly madequate, nevertheless 
they did spend money and held themselves responsible for seemg 
some progress made 
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Industries and Agriculture 

It has been said that the real solutum of this problem lies in 
mdustnalization the country Well, we went also into this 
problem, and we came to the conclusion that although there was 
a considerable amount of scope for some of diese young men 
in small mdustnes, village uidvstnes, provided ihey were helped 
by soaety, provided they received some practical traimng, yet it 
would be wrong in my opinion to assume that the development 
of heavy scale industries alone could furmsh die completest 
answer m this problem It ^uld no doubt absorb men with a 
tohmcal knowledge, but up to a (xrtam pomt and not beyond 

On this pome I was furnished with some very valuable material 
by the Government of India, to whom 1 apphed for some m 
formaticm Therefore it is not my proposition that there should 
not be mdustriahzation or that we should not take steps to foster 
heavy industries, but it would be wrong to suppose that by merely 
promoting heavy industries we would be able effectually to solve 
this problem 

Similarly, with regard to land, it is sometimes suggested in 
India, and has been suggested in very high quarters, that we 
might estabhsh colomes of young men to work as farmen Some 
thing of that sort has been done m the Punjab, and only last 
December 1 was invited by Sn Herbert Emerson to address the 
l^jab University In the coorse the pr^oration of my 
speech there I made senne enquines, and 1 found that die Punjab 
Government had been to a very great extent successful m estab- 
lishmg colomes of these educated men m different parts of the 
country, but it would be wrong to assume that what can be done 
m the Punjab can be done in Provinces as wcD 

In the Umted Provinces there is no land to be had There is 
one scheme of colonizanon. I have examined it The land is 
very limited It is full of malana, and I doubt very much whether 
our young men can stand the strain of the life of a farmer m that 
malanous tract for many years to cmne Therefore the solution 
of the problem will have to vary from Province to Province 
according to die needs and situaQon of each particular Provmce 
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But 1 should not stake everything upon a sunj^ formula 
that character Therefore the remedies will be various, and 1 do 
Qot rhtnlf that the most endiusiastic among us could hope to pro 
duce results immediately It would require great patience, the 
cBorts will have to be qiread over a senes of years, but above 
everything dse it would require money 

The numerous recommendatums that were made by my Com 
mittee presupposed that die Umted Provinces Government would 
be able to find money Unfortunately our position is none too 
prosperous, indeed, we are i^ry unhappily situated so far as the 
financial position is concerned. 

GoVSaNMENT GaAMTS 

At the tune when this Report was commg up for discussion by 
the United Provinces Council, 1 was told by the United Provinces 
Government that 1 must accept a nomination to die Legislative 
Council for two days, which 1 did I was asked to make an 
appeal to the members of the Legislature for funds, which I did 
make, and I am happy to cell you that as a result of some bargam 
mg between me and those who were m charge o£ the finances the 
Legislature almost unanimously voted new taxes which 1 asked 
fiir 

The condition which 1 imposed was that the Government oi 
the Umted Provmcea should defiiutcly commit themselves to a 
policy of action m regard to dus matter, and that they must make 
recumng grants Accordmgly the Legislature gave us Rs 4 ^ 
lakhs, which is like a drop in the ocean Nevertheless 1 wel 
corned 1 ^ because it committed the Government to a policy oi 
active assistance m regard to this matter There was no trouble 
m raising the fresh taxation 

'The important pomt to note about it was that the Government 
defimtdy committed tbemsdves to a recurnng grant, and I have 
no doubt that whichever party be m power, whether it is the 
Congress party or any od^ this will be one of the bi^ 
questions which will have to be tackled I have no doubt what 
soever that money will have to be found, and money must be 
found 
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The only satisfaction that 1 have after working over this prob' 
lem IS that to a very large eztoit the public conscience has been 
aroused in this matter The problem is attracong the attentioa 
of Governments in the vanous Provinces and also of Indian 
soaety I am also happy to know that the problem has been taken, 
up by certain Indian Statcsi sudi as Travancore and Baroda I am 
happy to say that my friend Sir Knshnamachan, the Dewan of 
Baroda, was good enough to take the Report into consideratioa 
m his own State and 1 believe he did appoint a Committee to go 
mto that matter 1 do not know what has been the result, but I 
could mention other States too who wrote to me about it 
The problem therefore does oust It is a very acute problem, 
and if It IS neglected it will be haught with the gravest danger 
I will end by saying what 1 did say publidy dunng my two 
days membership of the United Provinces Council, diat if I was 
not a man of sixty, but of a^teen, and found that neither my 
Government nor my soaety made it possible for me to get two 
square meals in the day, I should not hesitate to belong to those 
disruptive movements in India of which you hear so much 
At die present moment Indian political thought is running on 
very different lines from those on which it used to run, say, five 
or six years ago Essentially die problem before India is one ot an 
ecoDomic character The preyem of the landlord and the tenant 
has got to be settled, and it must be settled whatever diBerences 
diere may be on the question of remedies Similarly the problena 
of unemployment among the oiucated classes has got to be settled, 
and It must be setded as quickly as possible , because I believe that 
if this problem is ignored, then it is not merely a danger to 
Indian government, but to Indian society itself 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING ADDRESS 

At a soaal meeting of die Asmcutioo at the Hotel Ruben* on May 31 1937 
attended by some two hundred members friend* the Most Hon Ae 
Marquess of Lothian presided and &r Tc] Bahadur Sapru lectured on 
Education and Uneo^oymenc in India Mr and Mis H S L I^ak 
kindly entertained the company to tea 
In opening the proceedmgs Loan Lothian said It is with the very 
greatest pleasure that I take the Chair for Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru this after 
noon It was my misfortune that I never made his persceal acquaintance 
uocd the first Round Table Conference but my old friend Lord Readu^ 
had often told me about him when he was one of the members of his 
Euecutive and earlier of perhaps the most briihant Parliamentary 

team that ever faced an opposioon in die Tndim L^islanve Assembly a 
team that set a standard of Parliamentary debating m India which I venture 
to say wjU bear compansoo widi the most IttiUiant craditioiis of the British 
Parliament, and of diat team &r Tq was one of die most distmguished 
members 

I eften saw him at work durmg the Round-Table Conference, and then 
1 lealuced that not only was he a great l^lumentarian and a great advocate 
but a great statesman. 1 do not think perhaps full credit has ever been done 
to the statesmanhke way and persistent manner m which Sir Tq stceied 
the first Round-Table Conference from die cnucal decision that the prinaple 
of responsible government should be adopted not only at the centre but 
also in the Provinces m India die critical deasiou which some of you may 
approve and some of you may so^ but which none the lest was the 
not of all die real troubks durmg that Round Table Conference 
Then year after year we found him coming back always pohte always 
wise always bnlhant in his presentatioa of his case, but quite inflexible m 
his fundamental purpose And therefore there are few men in die world 
for whom I have eidier a greater affection or a deeper respect than Sir Tq 
Bahadur Sapru 

It is with the greatest pleasure diat I now cal] upon him to speak 
(Sir Tq Bahadur Sapru then dehvered his adless on Education and 
Unemplc^inent in India. *) 

Sir SSLwyN Fbbsiantlb I should hke to ask Sir Tq whether the real 
root of the problem of unem{doyment m the educated classes is not the fact 
of die Mviflll scale on which agriculture u conducted After all India is an 
agricultural country and is it not the case diat if there were a real re- 
habihtatioa a real divelc^Mneoc of agnoiltural tesouroes which might be 
arranged and which Govemmente are now attempting to io, would that 
not make the whole difference to this particular p^lemP 
I am especially nferring to coKiperatioo, because dirough cooperation 
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the small-fcale mdusiry diac agnculture now is can have to a great extent 
die benefit of large-scale mdusirj In that aji^icatioin of ccK»peratUMi and 
the appUcaaon o£ saenoe tt» industry to me to lie the only real hope 
of more biUeCs for the man 

There is one dung I would like to «ay about the lecture and that is that 
in my c^imon the boy does not go on frcm die school to the University in 
order to get a Goveromeot job hot in most cases because he has nothing 
else to do but to continue his education mid that is the reason why there are 
so many people at the Ummsioes 

Sir Tej Bakadux Saixu That point of view was present to my mind, 
and if Sir Sdwyn will look into the Report he will &nd we have attached 
considerable importance to agriculoue and also to further expansion (f 
cooperation. But 1 would not aay that diat would be die sde or the 
ultimate remedy which would prot^ a scdutton of the problem It will 
be very efieeave no doubt, and it would to a very large extent help our 
young but along with that yon will have to provide other remedies too 

Sir Ross BAxxaa I was Chairman of die Public Service Commission in 
India for six and a half years, and consequendy I saw a great deal of 
Indians who were seduog entrance to the Public Service 

Is It not part of the answer to ^ poblem to aim at quality radier than 
quantity at the Indian Umversicies— that » to say first to restrict the men, 
choosiog those who will moat profit by University education and, con 
sequendy to ensure that teachers shall not be over-burdened by on excessive 
number of studeoa who are not able to gam any benefit 

Sir 1%; Bahadur Sapru In point of faux several Universities do exerose 
dudunmation in admittix^ young men from the schools I know it for a 
fact that there are Admission Committees who will not admit in some cases 
even second-class men but they generally refuse to admit durd-dass men. 

What has been suggrated u that an arbitrary limit shall be fixed for 
adimssion into the Umversiuet For mstauoe it ought be hud dbwn that 
there should not be more than four or five hundred students m any 
particular year 1 am not in &vour of that If at a lower stage you wean 
away ihose men then the number wdl automatically be reduced 

As regards the number of teaclters all I can say is that the number oE 
teachers has considerably increased in the Umversiues I can tell you that 
up to fifteen or twenty years ago when Sir Selwyn Fremantle was Collector 
at Allahabad the totfi number of teachers and prafiessors was probably not 
mme than twenty Today it is someduog near one hundred nnd twenty 
and many id diese men have recaved dieir education at Oxford Cambndge, 
or one oi die provincial Bnghsfa Universities or one of the Cootiaenta] 
Umversities So that the qoahcy the teachers has undouhtedly unproved 
Recently during the last ten or fifteen years we have mtroduced a tutorial 
system in nearly every Umveraity But while I would disooura^ diose 
itudents from pcoceeding to die University who are not likely to make good 
I would not sec any artacrary hmin 
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Mr Lusaka Sir Tq has said that lodian employers are unwilling to 
employ educated Indians. Is there not one exKptuMi to that? In the 
derdopment of the sugar mdiutry to India has diere not been a greater 
employment of educated Indians m engmeeniig chemistry and agriculture? 
They are employed by Indian capitalists tn Tndian sugar factones mn 1 ^ 
Indiim capital. 

Sir Tej Bakadue Sapru But not m adequate numbers and they have 
not been always fairly treated Hiac was the evidence before my Com 
mittee The unfortunate fact u diat so far at the ddfashicmed Indian 
business man is ccmcerned, he has s&U to learn the value of expert advice 
and knowledge 

In reply to further questions Sir Tsf Bahadde said So far at the sons 
of the landed proprietors are concerned, I diat diere is considerable 
roenn tor educauan among them, and unfortunately their educatum hu been 
neglected very much in the past, but 1 see distinctly a change m the right 
directum now 

Assuming that die sons of these landed proprietors were m rasave 
agneulturat education yet you have no right to assume that they would be 
able to go and culnvace tbeir own lands because die lands are already 
occupied by tenants and unless you diange the whede land system you 
cannot hope that diese men will go and work on land which does not exut 

There is a whole chapter devoted to medical cducatum u my Repenrt, 
and die propa solution is this M«t of the medical graduates turned out 
by medical colleges try to settle down m Ing places where there are onemaa 
and all the amenities of modem life It is no use your saying diat the 
Govemmeat should provide grams As a matter of fact, something like 
Rs 70 000 a year is given as a subsidy to qualified young men if they will 
go and setde down in the small towns and vilbge areas but the medical 
men vrere m my opimon the most dissppcanong m that respect They wiU 
not leave big towns with their cinemas 

It IS DO UK thmfang of the hakcems and vaids today in terms of (he 
last century There are men with medical degrees which they have obtained 
adier in Indian medical odleges or European who eduate dieK raids a nd 
IralrjwwM u smile branches of mediciae They are trained for five yean u 
Benares and Aligarh and the acuial lesult of the mvesagaaon was that 
these men setded down m village areas and were able to make something 
like Rs 56 to Rs 60 a month while jnur qualified medical graduate was 
starving because be went and setded down m areas where there were very 
well-estabkshed doctors already 

I have gone mto this quesuon o£ medical education as thoroughly as I 
could havi!^ regard to the nature the evidence 

Sir pHiup Haktog I want to ask Sir Tq one quemoo about the 
ffstnKliAniMit of *rna\\ mdustnes 'When 1 was in Bengal 1 made a good 
many enquiries about the possibili^ of establuhmg small tannenes m view 

tl^ fM that Rgngal polices more skins than any other part of the 
world I was told that die great difficulty was this One could not get 
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capitaluts to invecc theu iiuuicy la a small industry which would only 
fani^ in 8 per cent or lo per cent, when diey could lend money at a much 
higher rato ci interest 

Perhaps you will allow me ]iiit to add one thmg which, is not a question 
and diae i« to express my deep appreciation d the services which Sir Tq 
Bahadur Sapru has reodmd and is itndenng, to India by the writmg cd 
diat s{d£ndid Report and by the acuon which he has taken following it 
(Applause) 

Sir 7>7 BaHADox Ssratr The days of die mcoeyleoder in India are over 
There has been le^slatioa widi r^ard to moneylenders both m my province 
and in the Pun]ab and the result of that legislatioa u that moneyleodmg 
has become in India a very precarious profession indeed and it is becoming 
a thing of the past 

Further let me tdl you from my practical knowledge as a lawyer that 
when I jCMiied the legal profession some for^ years ago at least eight out 
of ten cases m my province lelaced to monies lent on mortgages on landed 
pr o p eity Those cases have now become practically ectinct There are odier 
modes of mvestment now adopted by Indian capitalists 

TherefoK 1 am ooc very mi^ afraid of there being compea&oo between 
monqrlendcff and capitalists, nr rather industnahsts seeking to mvest dieir 
money m mdustnes 

Sir Jambs MacKsmna It gives me great pleasure m die absence of Lord 
Lanuagton, our Bxndenc— who I am sure you will all be very sorry to hear 
IS lU in hospital— to propose a aomrwhat compeebensive vote of thanks. 

Before d^g so 1 should like to say bow much we appreciate die presence 
widi us this afternoon of our trusted friend His Highness the Maharaja 
Gadtwar of Baroda who despite die numerous other calls upon hia tune 
m this busy season, always seems to be able to drop in to the meetmgs of 
the East India Aasoaaooa He must have listened to this address on 

Education and Unemployment m India with very great pleasure 
Indeed I am sure he has already had Sir Tq s Report very carefully 
analyzed with a view to measures m hii own territory 

Thu afternoon it u my pleasure to propose a very hearty vote of rhanfea 
to our Chairman and to the lecturer b struck mq wi^ two such fine 
specimens of Libertlism on the pUtfonn, tha^ however much that political 
party may be under a cloud both m India and m England, it u very much 
ahve this afternoon m the East Indu Association 

I cannot call you, su as yet an elder stateamaD, but we all know what you 
do for die Zaberal Party and what you have done for India We read your 
speeches in die House of Lords we hear you on die wireless, and realize 
toat we have a very staunch fneod cf India in the Marqueu of Lothian. 
(Applause ) 

As for &r Tq, who can fairly be called an elder statesman, it must be 
some twenty five years since I first met him in the old Legislative Council 
in Simla during Lord Hardinge s Viceroyalty You, sir have referred to 
his inflezibiliiy I should add another quality and that it conasteni^ 
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Tlirougfaout Jiu whole careo' he has itudc tD hu guns He has been, like 
all good Liberals hcmbly coosistent, even to iui own destrucoon. 

Having disposed of the Chairman and the speaker 1 am sure you would 
all wish to give a very hearty vote of thanks now to two other very good 
friends of die Assooatioa— that is to Mr and Mrs PolaV, our host and 
hostess of thu afternoon (Cheers) We much appreciate such acts oS 
hospitality on the pare of members ofieimg us enterrainment. 

Finally may I bring in a more domestic matter Tbu is the first meetmg 
of die Association where we have the e^portunicy of congratulating our 
Secretary Sir Frank Brown on the honour which Hti b^esty has confeired 
upon him (Loud cheers ) We are all delighted 

Ladies and gendemen I ask you to accord this compiehensive vote 
rhanlfK to His Highness the Mah^jah Oaekwar of Baroda, the Ch aif p i flu, 
die speaker, Mr and Mrs Polak, and to Sir Frank Brcnni 

Sir Frank Brown in response to calls for a speech, said My Lord Chair 
man, Your Highness, la^s and gentlemen —'I did not expect for one 
moment to take any part ui rbfw proceedmgs It is my duty here n> get 
otbox to speak rather dian to speak mys^ All I can say is that I am very 
deeply grateful m you for <tielii<tifig me m this vote of thanks thus turned 
into a voce of congratulaaon. 1 am very proud to serve die East India 
Association and I am happy if any work diat I have done as Honorary 
Secretary has coatnbuted in any way to the aim diat it has in view that 
of prmnoting the wd&re of the mhabitaots India (Applause.) 



RECEPTION TO INDIA S REPRESENTATIVES AT 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

The East India Association and the National Indian Association 
held a reception at Grosvenor House» Park Lane, on June ii, 
1957, to meet the representatives India at the Imperial Confer 
ence and other distinguished visitors 

In the absence m hospital the Resident (Lord Lamington), 
the guests, some 500 m number, were received by Lady Lammg 
ton, Lord Goschen, the Dowager Marchioness of Readmg, Sir 
Malcolm Seton (Chairman the East India Association) and Lady 
Seton, Sir Selwyn Fremantle (Chairman of the National Indian 
Association) and Lady Fremande 

Sir Malcolu Sbtom presided at the bnef speech matfin g which followed 
die serviog of nsfteshmeats He said 

We very much regret diac Lerd Lammgtoo, President of both AssocU' 
nous u unable to be here today He has undergone a serious openmon, 
and I am thankful to say diat he is doing very well indeed We think it 
very kind of Lady Lamington to have come m the arcumstanccs 
(Applause.) 

I want to explain that dus u a joint party of the East India Association 
and the National Indian Association Lord Lamington is President of both 
bodies The Natiooal Indian Association is at present widiout a home, but 
It IS pursumg the policy which tc has pursued for so many years widi so 
much success of promoting social intercourse between Indians and English 
and therefore they have been kind enough to give us substantial financial 
aid m orgamzing thu party and to jeon us m getting it up We owe our 
gratitude to Sir Selwyn Fremande, the chairman of die Committed whom 
we are glad to see here with Lady Fremande. 

The mam purpose of die reception is to wdcome the delegates of Indu 
to the Imperial Conference Lord Zetland unfortuna^y is unable Co come, 
and has wntten the foUowmg letter to the honorary secretary 

I need hardly say how gready I regret the fact that an eng a gem ent to 
speak at Oxford prevents me from accepting the hospitality of the East 
India Association on Friday afternoon. 1 should mdeed have been glad to 
accompany my colleagues on the Indian delegation to the Imperial Confer 
ence go Grosvenor House My only consolation is diat m the persons of 
f£a Highness die Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and Sir ZafruUah Khan 
the will be ad^uately and most effioendy represented You 

have my best wishes for a very successful and enjoyable afternoon 
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Also 1 am sorry to say that Uie new Parlumeatary Under-Secretary of 
State for India Lwd Stanley is prevented by illness from coming today 

Of the Indian representatives it is unnecessary for me to say anydung 
about His Highness the Maharaja Gadcwar of Baroda but there ate one ox 
two dungs that it is a duty and a pkaswcc to say One is that it is largely 
due to His Highness s genoonty for a number of yean that we have been 
able to organize our entertamments In 1932 he was good enough to make 
a five years grant to the Soaety and he has now very generously renewed 
die grant for five years more (Applause) You wiU all have followed His 
Highness s speeches during the Impenal Conference and at the Empire Day 
Banquet in which this Society participated We are also very glad m see 
here his Prune Minister Su V T Kriduuma Charu 

Sir 7-gfrii1Iah Khan is an Indian statetman distmguished at the Bar and 
m public life m the Punjab and Meodier of die Viceroy s Executive Council 
for Railways and Commerce He todt a leading part m the Round Table 
Conferences and I am assured that he has at hia fingers ends die Govern- 
ment of India Act 

Bodi His Hig fcness and Sir Zafrullah had die honour yesterday of re- 
caving the d^ree of Doctor Law ae Cambridge, and I dunk we should 
wish to congratulate them Hiose of us who have oot entirely forgotten 
our T .a fill loured the graceful language m which the Public Orator 
greeted His Highness and Sir Zafrullah I think we ought to have pre- 
pared two congratulations u Sanskrit and Arabic respectively for them 
^ughttr and cheers ) 

We are very glad to welcome also the Nepakse Minister and metnben 
of the Special Mission from that country for the Coronation 

Yeitti^y was marked by the conferring of honorary degrees at Cam 
bridge to the delegates from India and this morning has been marked by 
a ceremony which is of great mteiesc to dus Society Our honoraiy secre 
taiy, Sir Frauk Brown, received the honour of accolade from His Majesty 
dus naommg (Applause ) 1 do not know of anydung to the Coronation 
Honours which has given such wide^uead pleasure and which has been 
felt to be so thoroughly earned by years at devoted service to India It la 
lumetxssary for me and really it wmild be an impertinence for a compara 
tivdy latecomer like mysdf to enlarge on the services Sir Frank has done 
for the East TnHia Assocunon but tumi I had the pleasure of becoming bia 
colleague m administering the a&irs of the AsiociatioD I had not realized 
die true meanmg of the word indefatigable. 

We hope very much that His Highness the Gaekwar will be so good as 
to say a few words to us 

H.H THE Maharaja Gaekwar of Barkia The Chairman has refe rr ed to 
us in such an appreciative manner that it would be impossible for me to 
answer him adequately It is not die first time that I have been die guest 
of (he East India Association and for its bosjntality I shall always be 
gratefd 

Hie East India Association and the National Indian Association are 
domg a great work It is good that die people oi this country and of 
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India ihould itux soaaliy as much as dtey can and try to understand each 
other’s ways mannw^ weakiusscB and strength. If this is studied unpar 
daily and with an open rmnA I am «uie die respect of each for the other 
Will be much more dian ousts today 

The East is said never to move, inu the East is changmg fast We are 
imitatiog some of your best things and I rhmle with the adoption of those 
manners and customs it will be more easy to mix than it has been m the 
past Take the question of caste, let me tdl you that many of these old 
ideas are slowly but gradually disappearing At my table I have had people 
of the depress^ classes invited to dinner and all men of di^erent castes 
including Br^mins come and share die fare Years ago dus would have 
seemed revolutionary Imt now peo;^ look upon such intercourse as an 
everyday dung and a dung that many of thgm think ought to come I 
was some years ago invited by my Muhammadan friends to have a dinner 
at 8 mosque. I went with several of my durbans and gendemen, and 
none of them refused to come We had a good dinner great hospitably 
and a very hearty reception That shows diat rehgion does not divide us 
as much as some peofde dunk. Ihe Muhammadan rdigion has certain 
prinaplei which any intelligent tnan will adopt, and m the same way 
there are certain prinaples in Hinduum which others also can adopt with 
out the least hesitaaon After all the pnnciples of educs and love are 
common to humanity and if those are properly mterpicted and laid before 
the peofde, many of those diJBlercnces feelmg and scntimcnc will gradually 
dwindle away and diere will be a bond of friendship and close sympadiy 

Sir M ZAFitiLLSH Khan said The fust dung that strikes me k the 
generous and munificent ho^tahty that we have been oflered this after 
noon by die East India Association and the National Indian Assooatioii 
but then His Highness as well as myself are members of the East India 
Association, as most of you are, and therefore we are really a family 
gathered together 

The East India Association u no mere ordinary assoaation It has long 
been an institution, and I wonder wbedier to gentlemen who visit and rO' 
visit London, and diose of Bntam who have been connected with India 
London would be the same platt if dicre were no longer an East India 
Association. The Associaooo has for d» last seventy years sought to bnag 
Indians and Bntons tpgedier in social functions and 10 functions where 
th^ exchange ideas upon different matters diat toudi the welfare of India 
and individual relacioas of Indu and Bmain. It is Hiffimlt to estimate 
how much good has been done in promoting mutual understanding on 
these maners between Indu and En^and throu^ the efforts of the East 
India Assoaation 

I have known Sir Frank Brown die very energetic secretary of the East 
India Association, for now over a quarter of a century and if you knew 
how large a part of my age (hat a you would be aUe to guess that we 
started our rdation with each odier very early m life. You have already 
had proof those of you who have been connected widi the East Indu Asso- 
cution, how persuasive he can be at any rate his commands are never to 
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be denied Thu mornmg, when we met at that very pkasant funcdon, 
where Hu Majesty bestowed upon Sir Frank Brown t!w honour of kni^t 
hood for hu long and distinguished service m the cause of India, Sir 
Frank s first question to me was Have you received my commands to 
speak today? I said, Yes, but if you will also tell me what I am going 
to say thu afternoon it will make ic very much easier fw me 

Wdl here we are all together and it u not necessary to say ui words 
what kind of work the East India Association has long been domg 
and u domg When I walked mto thu room it was already fairly full 
and Sir Frank gaie me no opportunity of walking about and meeting more 
than the occupants of these two tables The fint person I met was Sir 
Lows Dane Each tune I come to England my vanity fJintiniM* to prompt 
me to remind Sir Louu Dane diat as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
in 1911 he bestowed several prizes upon me when I was a student at the 
Government College at Lahore Of course it u mostly in diese functions 
of die East India Associaoon that we have met each other m die last few 
years Here u an anthmetical problem for you as to the rdative ages of 
Sir Louis and mysdf Seven years ago Sir Trmit was double my age and 
m seven nooie years he will be more dian double my present age 

Ihai 1 see Sir Michael O Dwyer with whom one had differences m 
political views during the sittings ^ die Committee on Reforms, but 

whom I venture to daim soil as a very itncore and fine friend and I am 
sure the sentiment is mutual One used to trcmUe m one 1 shoes when he 
was Lieutenanc-Govenuir of the Punjab but when one came in doser con- 
tact widi him and Lady O Dwyer one began to learn how much kindk 
neas there was behind the smmnesi 

Then I have met Sir Philip and Lady Cbetwode Sir Philip as you all 
know u the very dutinguuhed Cwnmander mCfaief who has only lately 
retired from India, and I had the honour to sit with him as a very humble 
and sinceie admirer of hu on die Viceroy s Executive Council I see at 
anodier table that very dunoguished lawyer and judge the Rt Hon Sir 
Shadi Lai Then 1 have had the honour to speak to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Reading, whose husband was so illustnous and distinguished 
a Viceroy of India 

But dus u only at this end of the room and if all of you were to tell one 
anodier how many comacts you have renewed during die afremoon, you 
would be able to estimate die work that the East India Associaaon u doing 
at this tiine when mutual understanding means so much more dian ever it 
did in the past 1 am sure we are extremely grateful to the East India 
AssociatioQ and the National Indian Assooauon for providing this oppor 
tunity for so many of us to come together and spend an aftonoon widi 
one another (Cheers) 
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PURDAH IN INDIA 
By Dr SNA Jafri, Barrister at Law 


The literal meaning of Pordah ’ is nothing more fhan 
* Pnvacf, a thing which is needed by women m even the most 
advanced countries. But die system, as practised in India, is 
perhaps peculiar to India, just as the caste system and untoucha 
bility, IS somethmg more rigorous than mere privacy In its ex 
treme form, its characteristic is the seclusion of women within 


the four walls of the zenana, preventing diem from seeing the 
outer world 


As can well be understood, sich restrictions are only feasible 
among the upjper and the upper middle classes On the other 
hand, dbe hard reaUty of economic necesaty makes the observance 
of these restrictions wellmgh impossible, and diey have 
always been free from restncaons in dus respect It may be of 
mterest to note objectively the gradual disappearance of this 

3 stem Owing to Ac impact of Western avdizatiMi, our upper 
asses, mcludi^ m a general sense die upper middle class, ^ 
the first opportumty to come into contact wiA it, wiA Hit result 
that they yields to Ac kberal oudook of Western avilizabon 
Gradually this change in oudook and behaviour spread to the 
gencrahty of Ae upper and middle classes as a whole The Dolu 
or palanquins gave place to motor-cars and oAer modem con- 
veyances, also, the PurdA dubs or PurdA parties are sympto- 
matic of this Aange An important section cf the lower middle 
class, however, succumbed to Ais chann owmg xo Aeir economic 
ccHuhtion necessitatmg some s(^ o( adAbonal income from the 
women of Ae family to add m that of Ae men In Aort, Ae 
adoption of Western culture and Ae stress of economic forces have 
been responuble for cutting at Ae root of Ais system 
The system of PurdA lus c<xae m for muA adverse cnbcism, 
and this has led some InAan enAusiasts who are unacquamted 
wiA theu: histones to disown it and attribute it to extraneous m 
fluences Students of history, hovrever, know very well that 
PurdA, as it exists m India, is an anaent mAgenous institution 
and that it existed m <me form or oAer m ancient nmen m many 
countries of Ae world As Mrs Fneda H Das wntes m her 
book on Pttrdaky “ It arose alone wiA Ae division of persons mn> 
high and low castes and Ae seclusion of women became Ac hall 
marie of anstoaacy * AnoAer auAon^ on InAan social ques- 
tions, Mr N C MAta, ICS, wntes in ^ book on ContnbuUon 
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of Islam to Indian Culture It is, of course, untrue that Islam 
brought the Purdah mm this country Seclusion of women can 
be traced m all anaent communities, and it was particularly 
amcoig the anstocracy dunng the palmy days of Hindu aviliza 
non. Indian Mushms followed the custom of the country and 
adopted the prevailing hallmark gennlity ' Purdah tended to 
become stricter, and Manu’s Laws, a special feature of which was 
distrust of women, contnbuted espeaally to drat state of affairs 
The only nme when women were allowed to come out was die 
‘ Swayambra or the weddmg <%rcmony 

The following few quotanons and instances from the most 
authentic Hindu scriptures and anaent lore serve to prove the 
existence of the Purdah system in this country from the times of 
the Aryans Let us take the two most authenne records oi avil 
ization which every Hindu re|^ids as sacred— namely, Ramayana 
and Mahabharata It will be seen from these books that Purdah 
o£ die most rigorous type existed m those days m the distant past 
when women like Sita and Drupadi could daim that dieir penons 
were not seen by the sun and the winds, and not even by tlte gods 
themselves 

When Sita came out of her seclusion to accompany Rama in 
his banidimcnt the petmle felt gready agitated seang their Ram 
out and cried out, ^ HW bad tunes have become mat Sita, of 
whom the gods could not retain a ghmpsc, has now come out to 
face the viugar gaze Ramayana Yodhia Kandum, Swar] 33, 
Sloka 197 

hi anodier episode m the Ramayana it is said that when Kmg 
Rama, after his conquest of Ceylon, asked for his consort Sita to 
be brought to hu presence, the companions of the King b^an to 
clear the hall of men, on which King Rama, as one Teamed m 
the Hindu scriptures, pronounced die following verdict 

Listen, gendemen 1 On the occasions of gnef 01 helpless- 
ness or war, or the ceremony of choosing a husband, or a 
sacred saenhoe, ox matrimony, it is no sui for a woman to 
oune out of her seclusion or for men to cast their looks on 
her This Sita is gnef-stneken and helpless, and there 1$ no 
harm if she comes before men, especially in my presence 
Ramayana Yudh Kandamt Swar) 114, Sloka 942. 

When Raja Bibhesan brought out Sita from ha seclusion and 
conductol her to the presence of King Rama, she felt so diy that 
she bent low and could not walk as if she was covering herself 
in her own body ’* {tbid ) 

Similar references to the strict seclusion of women are found 
in the Mahabharata, and one cbaractenstic emsode is that of 
Yodhistar losmg his wife Drupadi in the gamble, and when the 
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wumer DiuTodhan tried to her out la the open, ^ be 
wailed ** The Ra]as had seen me only on the occasion of choo^g 
a husband (Swayambara) No one saw me ever before or after it 
Even the sun and the winds could not see me But misfortune 
has forced me to amiear before men today Alas 1 The Rajas have 
lost dieir ancient faith (Sanatan Dharm) No gentleman ever 
brought his wife before man But, alas, now rdigion finds no 
place in the family Mahabharata, Sloka 4, 5, 8, 9, Sabha Paroh, 
Adhyaya 69, p 61 

In the Puramc days we also find the same rules of Purdah, and 
It IS said that when Raja Manas, die uncle of Raja Sn Krishna, 
held a wresding bout m Muttra and invited the royalties from far 
and near to attend it, he constructed enclosures for females m 
such a manner that they seemed to be floatmg high m die air, and 
thin tKirous cloth was drawn over to let t^ women watch the 
match below Hanwans Parana, Vtshnu Paroh, Adhyaya 19 
In the Brahma Parana, Sl<^ 39, Adhyaya 22, me public 
appearance of women is most emphatically condemned and a 
feature of Kaiyug— 4 e , the age tx decline— is said to be that 
women wiU become so corrupt that diey will adorn dieir tresses 
and walk about in the open, not canng for the admomtions of 
their husbands and elders 

From these sacred books we come down to lighter hterature, 
and we find m the Hansh Chaniam of Ban, Act 1, Scene 3, that 
die vol 18 mentioned as a sign of a noble wmnan, and at one place 
It is said, As a veil on the face of a noble woman.' 

When Rina Dushyant saw Shakuntala for the fint time, he 
exclaimed, ^ This appears to be a fullv veiled girl, who has 
covered her body so dosely that her body is com^etdy hidden 
In the house of mese menc^ants she appears to be a htUe sapling 
covered with dry leaves * Shal^^tala Ankpr, Sloka 13 
We also find a trace of this in Kauudu^i Artha S?uutra, a book 
written about 300 b c We find diere laws for makmg contracts 
between women who hved m sedusion and others whidi are 
absolutely pecuhar to such women. Artha Shastra, edited by 
Shama ^stn, 1919, p 188 English translation, and p 147 of 
ongmal edition, 1909, yd Adht Karan Dham Shastnyam, pp 
147148 

Mr N N Law also mentums this m his book on Anctant 
Hindu Polity (London), 1914, p 144 
Mrs Fneda H Das, commenting on die effects of Manu s Laws 
on women, says, on page 27 her book on Purdah, * It is 
Manu's code that has had the most negative efforts forging the 
unbreakable shackles on Indian women mr countless generations * 
The same author remarks on pa^ 93 of the bode referred to 
above, “ Classical and later Hmdu hterature teems with slighting 
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references to woman s character One may trust most deadly 
pCHSon, a nver^ a humcan^ the beautiful, lar^ and fierce do* 
phan^ (he tiger roammg for prey, the Angel of Death, a thief, a 
savage, a murderer, but if a man trusts a woman, he will surdy 
be i^uced to wander through die streets in desolaticai It sotm 
mculcated in their minds the deep conviction that freedom of 
movement outside the house would lower their s tanding and place 
them on a common level with low castes 

It 15 important, however, to remember that this is not peculiar to 
Manu or India alone In anaent tunes the view commonly held 
by the sages of diderent oountnes was not difierent from this. 
According to Socrates, Nothing m this world is a greater source 
of trouble than woman The Greeks, indeed, tl^ght that it 
was easy to treat a saake>bite, but it was imposnble to counteract 
the wi^edness of woman jdin Damascus said, A woman 
IS the daughter of wickedness and an enemy of peace 

Islam, however, recognized companionship 01 women, gave 
Them contractual n^ts m mamage and rights in movable and 
immovable property both husb^ds, parents and other rda 
Qons. 

It will be ci mterest to note here how Muslim thought m 
fluenced this system At the advent of Islam m Arabia, there 
were some kinds of veilmg current there But Islam did not 
countenance any of them Bcmg, however, opposed to coquetry 
It encouraged two dungs already in vogue there — namely, 
' Jalbab and Khimar The feutner is a loose sheet worn over 
the dress also in India, espeaally by the Kshattriya women when 
going out The latter was preci^y the same sort tii dress as 
nuns wear In this the face, hands and feet were never covered 
Women were allowed to walk freely and were never kept in 
seclusion Only they had to go about modestly The followmg 
quotations from the Quran clearly bear out the pouit that women 
were free to go about, only they were required to be modest 
“ Say to the bweving women that they cast down their looks * 
^art 18, Chapter 24, Section 31, Act 30) The same m)unction is 
repeated at the same place for men also and they are also ordered 
to cast down their gaze It is quite evident from this that men 
and women have been treaosd al^ in this matter There was no 
need for these mjunctions, if men and women were not allowed 
to go about &edy and come m omtact with each other Another 
passage of the Quran clearly shows that Islam never ordained con 
cealmg of face and hands It en|oms upon women not to dis* 
play meir ornaments, but says that this restncnon does not apply 
to things that must appear (Part 18, Chapter 2^ Section 4, Act 31) 
Again, the Quran sanctions that fhe women mould go about and 
cam their living 
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It 18 a histoncal &ct that Muslims took their women mm battle 
with them and allotted to them the same duties of nursmg the 
m)urcd and givmg relief as is discharged today by the Red Cross 
and Red Ahmar dienes and Seva Sa^ties 

Durmg the hfetune of the Pro{^et» women used tx> be taken 
by the Ambs m h(^y wars Thus Omme^Atiya had accompamed 
the Prophet in vanous wars seven times. The Ptophet also mok 
with mm his wife Aisha, and other women of the tnbes of 
Ommo-Mushm and Ansars {Sakth Muslim) Saha bravely killed 
a Jew m the War of Khandaq In the same war Omme Amara 
saved the life of the Prophet {Sirus Sahabtyat pp 4 and 5 ) 
Gibbon m. The Hutory of the feline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire relates the smry of the wife of Aban in connection with 
die battle fought on the plam of Aznadin. She had followed her 
husband to the holy war m which he was killed She mok an 
oath to avenge his death, and was actually successful in wound 
mg the aggressor Hist<M7 also proves that during die days of 
the Prophet, women attended mosques as they still do m many 
places 

According to the late Right Hon Syed Ameer All, ' Women 
continued <fown to the accession Mutawakkil, die loth Caliph 
of the House of Abbas, to enjoy an extraordmary amount of 
fmdom Fathers were stiU proud of assummg surnames 
after their accomplished and beautiful daughters and brodiers, 
and lovers still rushed to ba^e acclaimmg the names of thar 
sisters and lady-loves {A Short History of the Saracens, p 200 ) 
The well known author Abu Tyy^ Mohammad al Mufraal ad 
Dibbi, retummg once from Mecca, halted at a watermg place not 
far from Mcdma He was very tired and fatigued and went to 
stay m a naghbounng house, where be was welcomed and 
allowed to stay for a wl^e by a maiden who was all alone m the 
house Both began to chat, and ‘ the words like pearls were 
scattered from her bps * Whilst they were thus conversmg, her 
grandmother entered and sat down by their side, “laugmngly 
warmng the stranger to beware erf the witchery of the feir girl 

Islamic history furnishes innumerable examples of dieir learn 
mg, ivntmgs and oratory Ummul Banm, wife of Walid I and 
sister of Omer II , was a remarkable woman of her tune, who 
scolded and gave a memorable ]«:tore to famous Hajja] Sakina, 
the daughter of Hosam, the martyr of Karbala, has been regarded 
as the first among the women oi her tune by birth, beauty, wit 
and virtue * Her residence was the resort of poets, junsts and 
learned and pious people of all classes 

This was the position when Muslims were m their pristine 
dory and the mnuence of other avilizations liad not dominated 
mem Later some shades of seclusion developed among them 
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too, espeaally through Persian mfiuence But women were never 
shut within tour wdls even then 
This was the state of things when Musluns came to India 
Those however, who came were very few, and die milhons of 
Muslims we find m India today are all Indians by birth, descent 
and race and naturally the aristocracy among them kept up the 
old habits of their forefathers which came to them as a legacy 
from their old avihzatioa The humbler of them, however, 
began Co use Burqa (the covermg from head to feet— very similar 
to the shape of a shuttle-cock) and go about m that dress to visit 
friends or for shopping purposes Those, however, who came 
from the menial class, as unfc^mnately it is known in India, m 
spite of the Islamic injunctions to the contrary, did not use any 
such covenng However, modem influences and national neecte 
are coming to our rescue, and we see now even elder women of 
the aristocracy shaking off seclusion. The mtelhgentsia, especially 
the young mtelligentsia, both among Ifrndus and Mushms, fed 
themsdves m opposition to this old cusmm, and as education is 
increasing and consciousness is growing among women they seem 
determined to ehminate the system 
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THE ROMANCE OF MODERN JOHORE 

By Sir R O Winstedt, r b e , cue, d utt 

(Formerly General Adviaer to dte Malay State of Jdiore ) 

As I wa^ed Sultan Ibrahim of JdKE’c ndmg m the CoronatKm 
procession behind Mr Baldwm and the Premiers of the Doinin 
1008, my mmd leapt back to April 25, 1935, when, on the day 
before 1 left Malaya after thiity-^o years service, I beard Hu 
Highness’ voice over my teleph^e m Johore Bahani, the capital 
of 018 State, saying, I am very fond of the King and I want to 
do something about the Jubilee Can Johore afford to give half 
a million pounds for the defence of Smgapore as a Jubdee gift 
and would It be acceptable to the Briti^ Government? 
Highness, who weekly presides at hu Executive Council, was as 
w^ aware as I that J^ore could afford it, but the offer was 
startling m its magnitude, even one of the wealthiest of die 
Malay protected States, and doubly startling broached in Hu 
Highness informal way over the ^e^tme But what to my 
mmd gilded that offer above price was that neither I nor any other 
Britisher had ever breathed such a proposal mto the Sultan s ear 
It was as a youth m 1895 that Sultan Ibrahim ascended the 
throne of Jdiore, when on a June evemng his father, Abu Bakar, 
died at Bt^ey’s Hotel, an event tod^ perhaps withm die memory 
of few Englishmen except the Duke of Connaught, who twice 
visited the dymg Malay ruler Abu Bakar was me grandson of 
die chief who m 1819 sold Singapore to Stamford R^es to be 
come a Brituh possession, and indeed firom that tune down to 
1889 the ancestors of Snhan Ibrahim actually lived m Smgapore, 
wars having compdled the Malay court to abandon in 1718 its 
Johore capi^ for Riau and then Ungga, islands m the archipelago 
of which Smgapore u a geographic^ umt In feet, when the 
Bntuh started to develop Smgapore, the sole relics ^ a former 
kmgdom m Johore were, as a M^v MS remarks, die dilapidated 
tombs of its nobles and a few golo corns It was my fmtune to 
discover far up the Johore nver one of those tombs, that of a Suiai- 
man Shah, mentioned m D’Albu^uerque s Commentartes but 
otherwise unknown until the inscnpticm on hu grave revealed him 
as the son of Mansur Shah, Sultan of Malacca from 1458 to 1477 
and grandson of Muzaffer Shah, Sultan of Malacca from 1445 to 
1458 The tomb of Sulaiman’s brother, who became Sultan 
Ala’u d-dm Shah of hfelacca, I discovered widi the help of Tengku 
Ahmad, ^e youngest son of the present Sultan of Johore, m 
VOL. xxxm 
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Muar, a province of Johore, in an old graveyard, along widi an 
anonymous fihsenth-oentury mmb, inscribed with the usual texts 
from the Quran and with a quatrain from The Arabian i^ightSt 
which Burton has rendered 

Thou wasc create of dust and cam st to life, 

And learned st in eloquence to thy trust 

Anon, to dust returning thou hecamect 
A corpse as though neer feom the dust 

These and a few other trnnbs and the dra^n creese ci Sultan 
MuzafFar Shah, now m Raffles Museum, Smgapore, are practically 
all that IS left of fifteenth-<entury Malacca and Johore, though 
both have older relics survivmg Hindu and even neolidiic 
times Thor later history, too, u a fasanating sub)ect for those 
interested m the chromdes of Portuguese, Dutch and English 
trade and adventure in Eastern waters, but I have told it at lengdi 
elsewhere, and here space ccmhnes me to an account of how 
modern Johore rose from its dead past on d^e steppmg'Sti}ne of 
that great port which Bntish enterprise creattd out of the man 
grove swamps of Smgapore 

For with their indefatigable industry the Chmese who flocked 
to the new British setdement got the Proto-Malay pagan abongtnes 
to bang down Johore’s men rattans, wax, lime, resms, eagle 
wood, ivory and gold-dust, and tin m small quantities Still, how 
ever, even m Johore s more peculated distncts near Malacca, a 
wntcr m the 1830 s records, **Owmg to Eghtmg among pet^ 
Malay chiefs, the thrmag nee fields have degenerated mto barren 
marshes, an enormous forest, peopled with wild elephants, ovei' 
shadows a soil naturally rich and prolific, while the gaunt rhino- 
ceros and uncouth tapir stalk unmolested over spots once, if 
tradititm behes them XK>t, the sites ci large and populous towns ’ 
Then, between 1835 and 1840, the failure ci die spice plantations 
on Smgapore island caused many of its Chmese agn^tunsts to 
migrate across die narrow strait of Johore, the strait since 1924 
bridged by a causeway carrymg a railway and motor road Opeo- 
ing pepper plantations, these Chmese began to increase John’s 
smaO peculation and revenue, and m 1843 gutta percha (Malaya’s 
Wild mchgenous forerunner of the importra para rubber) was dis- 
covered and fetched sudi a high price that the few avihzed 
Muslim Malays then hving m die State abandoned dieu: rice fidds 
to collect the latex. In five short years the trade, of which mne- 
tenths was m die hands of Sukan Ibrahim's grandfather, was 
worth $150,000 ti> $200,000 a year, and if dus old chief co^iM the 
obsolete Dutch system of mcmopoly, he made a public>4pirited use 
of his profits, endowing Malay and En^ish missionary schools m 
Smgapore a^ defraying half the a>st of two gunboats for die 
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fluppres8K>a of piracy in local waters At the same tune he dis- 
played that fearless independence whidi was to characterize his 
son and mndson, and occasionally he paid a Singapore lawyer 
two or three thousand dollars to indict stinnng episdes to the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, epistle which the dis- 
passionate historian of today must hold to have been justified 
One of his last political acts was to protest diat the phrase, 

‘ adjacent seas, straits and islets, to the extent of ten geographical 
miles from the coast,’ m the 1824 treaty finally ceding Singapore, 
was never meant to imply the surrender of t^ southern part <d: 
JcdioFe Itself, and those interested in the law s delays wiU note that 
this error, though admitted, was ru>t rectified by Act of Parliament 
until the present century 

When, m 1826, Abu Bakar succeeded his father, die Malay 
States were no longer umted against the Dutch East India Com 
pany or controlled by the old Malacca Johore Empire (which 
Holland and Englana had up for ever), so that ftn* years 
what are now me prosperous Fraerated \klay States, Perak, 
Selangor, Negn Semhilan and Pahang, bad been m a turmoil of 
civil war and difiiculties with immigrant Chinese tin miners But 
though the Governor of the Stmts Settlements duly reported that 
outside Johore and the imrthem Malay States under the suzeramty 
of Siam there were confusion and anarchy, with consequent dis* 
turbance of trade, yet inhentmg the tradition cd John Company, 
the India Office steadfastly refused to intervene Abu-Bakar, 
however, could not thus stand entirely aloof Marriage ties and 
the cession hw his cousin, the ruler of Pahang, to Johore of lloman 
and odier islands compiled him to do his utmost to support that 
ruler agamst mvasicm by a younger brother The pretender won, 
took b^k the islands and founded die present Pahang dynas^, 
whereupon, with the opportunism he nad studied m me old 
John C^pany, Abu Balm accepted defeat, had mdeed to do 
so as Fort Wilii^ refused to assist him a^inst mvasion In the 
&atiadal singles of Selangor royalty Abu Bakar did not see eye 
to eye with t& Bntish Government and said so, with the full 
knowledge tl^t I should not lose a tittle of the ocmfidence or con 
sideration of your Government because my views did not coincide 
with yours Instead, I may claim to more, if anything, as nw own 
sentiments were suppressed, because opposed to those of your 
Government I have acted m conformity with the latter ’ Lord 
Kimberley declared that he had never suspected Abu Bakar’s good 
faith, so that when m 1895 Mr Birch, the Resident of Perak, was 
murdered, the Jc^ore ruler was again called upon to be the mter 
mediary ^tween his own rac% and die British, and there was 
even a prop^ from London that he should be offered the Paak 
throne By a senes of treaties signed at Government House, 
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Singapore, m 1876 and 1877, several small Negri Sembilan chie& 
agr^ n> refer their disputes and difficulties to the arbitradon of 
Abu-Bakar, who went so far as to send a scttt of Malay Resideitt 
to advise ffiem Finally, m 1886 die British invoked his aid to 
bring peace and security to Pahang For a while it looked as 
if Abu Bakar might hope to restore Johore s anaent suzeramty 
over the Malay Statos of the Pemnsnla, but m 1867 Malaya s afiairs 
had been transferred from the India Office to the Colonial Office, 
which in 1873 decided to start the Residential system After the 
Perak war consequent on Birchs murder, ^t system grew 
rapidly and led to Great Bntain acquiring the suzerainty once 
exercised by Abu Bakar a ancestors and before them by the Sultans 
of Malacca 

But if he was disappointed m hii imperial ambitions, Abu 
Bakar s abundant energy wrought miracles m Johore Struck by 
the dignified tempo of Malay lire, die European is too apt to accuse 
the race of laziness and apathy, whereas the amazmg industry of 
Abu Bakar m the Pahang war and in Johore a&irs, for example, 
led me elsewhere to compare him with D Albuquerque who 
found tune to sign indent for flags, for dressings for an dephant, 
and for food for a panther on its voyage to Portugal and to mitial 
payments to natives who had earned oyster shdls to make mortar 
So, too, AbckBakius correspondence coven advice on opium 
smoking, advice on Pahang taxation, instructions for clcamng 
nfles, toe proper doses of medicme for fever, the housmg of 
Pahang women refugees, the supply of salt, nee, tobacco, biscuits 
and guns for the fighters, timber-cutting in Johore, the mdebted 
ness of Chmese sawyers, die provisitm d a Chinese ^veyard, 
modern land laws for Johore, requests for fiowenng forest trees 
for his palace garden, and innumerable other details In 1866 he 
paid his first visit to Europe, was granted an audience by Queen 
Victoria, met the Prince of Wales, and toured England with an 
tett to ffie needs of his own country When he came to the 
tWne, Johore s present capital haa been little more than a 
fishing village In 1885 the then Duke of Sutherland, visiting it 
m his yacht, found a httle town with 10,000 Chinese and * a 
market place of ardutectural pretensions, * and was taken to m 
roect plantations of coffee, tea, cloves, gambir and pepper The 
l^e^s piper tramed the first Malay ever to play a Sottish red!, 
and the Duke tried to eat a dunan His host p^yed cncket and 
billiard^ quoted Tennyson, and keot a stud In 1882 the Sultan 
had alr^y entertained the late I^g George V and his elder 
brother, the royal pnnees finding ** the huge drawing room like 
one oi the state rooms at Wiiulsor and furnish^ frcmi London, ’ 
and being entertained by a Malay regatta, Chmese conjurors and 
the &ngapQre races, to whic^ ffie Stman ^ove diem in his cmich 
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Like hu son* AbuBakar was a great traveller, visiting India, 
Java, China and Japan, and in E^ope meeting the Kaiser, die 
£mper(»r Franas Josefdi and Sultan Abdu’l-'Hamid of Tu^ej 
For her Jubilee in 1887 he bad presented Queen Victoria widi a 
silver model of the Albert Memorial, and on his next visit was 
mvited to Wmdsor Castle, Jobom still treasures a letter m the 
Queen s own hand thankmg Abu>Bakar for a walking-stick and 
Signing herself his affectionate fotend. 

Travelling en grand setgneur must have cost Sultan Abu Bakar 
large sums, and absence from his State owmg to ill health had 
led to Its finances gettmg mto a mess When the present Sultan 
came as a youth to the throne, he found an empty Treasury and 
no stafi competent to keep pnmer accounts He sealed up the 
Treasury, collected a staff and <^ed die wicked uncles,*’ who 
reportea him to the Governor at Sm^pore for violating toulition 
and prophesied openly that he would die young The Governor 
considered that Sultan Ibrahim was a young ruler trying to do his 
best m very difficult circumstances, and he declined to interfere 
unless the Sultan mvoked his aid As for threats, a boxer in his 
youth, a keen horseman and ardent big game hunter, who shoots 
driven tigers on foot, Sultan Ibrahim has never known what 
physical fear is. On two occasums when armed lunatics attempted 
tus life he dodged their weapons and captured them himself with 
his bare hands One day he found his police huntmg for a 
murderer When the fellow emerged from the jungle drawn 
cutlass in hand, Sultan Ibrahim, unarmed, walked up to die mad 
man and, offering him a cigarette m return for his weapon, per- 
suaded him to surrender Like his father and grandfather, Ibrahim 
has boundless energy, needmg only a few hours dew As a 
boy he was mtolerant of book leammg, and though he passed 
through a Malay school, he studied m an Bn^tsh sdiool for cme 
day only after which he ran away to the horses he loved Today 
he IS bihngual, speaking English and Malay with equal fluency, 
and having also a smattenng of Chinese, Tamil and Ambic Qmte 
early he recognized the need his ^owmg State had of expert 
finanaal and legal assistance ana employed as his unoffiaal 
adviser Mr Buckley, a well-known Smgapme lawyer Later he 
engaged a former Resident of one of the Federated Malay States 
And then, finally, m 1914, he asked that diere should be accredited 
to hu court a seconds British avil servant to be styled General 
Adviser, whose advice Hu Highness engaged to accept on general 
adffluiutration and on all questicnu other dian those touefamg 
Malay rehgion and custom At the same time he stipulated that 
Malays and Europeans in hu service should be treated on terms 
equality, and he arranged to appoint Europeans, official and un 
official, to hu State and EiKcutive Councils For years as its 
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Colosael His Highness had devoted much care to the very £ne 
/ohore Malay regimen^ for mme time giving up half his wvy 
purse towards its maintenance. At the outbre^ o 7 ^ GieaC War 
Sultan Ibrahim placed himself and fos regiment at the disposal 
of His Majesty s Government and under ms personal mminand 
the regiment, whose marksro^ship and smartness on parade are 
above the ordmary, took part m the suppression of the Sin gapore 
mutiny, while the wife of the Governor and other ladies found a 
refuge m his palace at Johore 

In 1914 the revenue cl Joh<»^ a State of the size of Wales, was 
^ 19^ It ^ current year is 

likely to reach a higher level than it ^s ever attamed The main 
sources of that revenue are Customs duties on tin and rubber, land 
rents and excise. There are Government Departments dealing 
with adininistratioa and justice, land and surveys, agnculture, 
forestry, mines, medical services 2Uid health, education, police, all 
of them widi a mixed personnel of British and Malays Enough 
for most men would be the labour Sultan Ibrahim h^ personally 
exerted m the development of his State, with its modern roads 
and railway, its postal and telephone services, its electric lit towns 
and their water supphes and its medically inspected estates But 
his abundant eneigy, coupled with a keen business brain, led His 
Highness m the very early days of rubber to plant several thousand 
aaes of his own property with para, about which he would ride 
on daily inspecoon while many of lus sul^ects were still in thar 
beds Anomer example of his presaence is that he could foresee 
tlu development of motor traffic, and, rather against the views of 
Bnosh officals, insisted on the construction dt a motor road alang> 
side the railway on the causeway joming his State to Singapore 

1 met Sultan Ibrahim m Lenaon after the Coronation festivities 
and told him that 1 was wnting this paper on Johore Is there 
anything you would particularly hke me to say ? * I asked * Only 
this,*' His Highness replied &y that the Sultanah and myself 
have been overwhelmed at the warmth of our reception in 
London and at the hospitahty that has been lavished upon us 
Yet, when theyretum to Johor^ tune will not bang heavy upon 
their hands ^e Sultan will go back to his life long task of 
studying the interests of his State, and the Sultanah will take up 
a^un her work for Malay womanhood and devote to a new 
palace, now buildmg, them talents for decoration which have 
made die Sultan s Singapore house the most tastefully funushed 
m Malaya 
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Histo&ic&l Synopsis 

The present state of Education m Turkey cannot be fully under 
stood without a survey enib»ang the onguis of the Turkish 
Empire and its subsequent politico and social phases. The edi 
iice of education m Turkey is so new, so difierent from the past, 
that It seems to have no relationdup to die system prevalent until 
a quarter of a century ago Amazing changes have effaced all 
vestiges of parentage be^een the old and ue new Neverlhe 
less, the link between the past and the present must be detected 
and described Without knowledge of me past the present would 
not impress itself with the necessary strength and clarity If today 
the pnnaples govemiog educanon in Turkey arc so divergent 
from those prevailmg before, that may be explamed pardy by the 
fact that Turkey was very backward and pardy by me impact of 
the reaction 

Education in Turkey may be divided mte three mam periods 

I The theocratic penod &<»q die origins to the Tanzimat 
<1300-1839) 

II The transition penod from the Tanzimat to the proclama- 
tion of the Turkuh ^public (i839'Z923) 

III The reform penod (19^ ^ 937 ) 

Of these three periods, the has endured five centuries, the 
second scarcely a century, while die third, only 15 years old, has 
already achieved a deep and far reaching trandormation 


The Theocsatzc "Period 

The Turkish tribe of Rayihan which came from Central Asia 
and setded down on the borders of the ^gcan and Marmara Seas, 
adopted the Islamic faith This event exerted great influence on 
the future destinies of the Turki^ Empire At thar first contacts 
with their Mudim neighbours, the Turks found a high stage of 
dieological and juridical learning The Islamic religion had 
already an all-embraang code regulating the relations between 
the atizens and the State and between the atizens anumgst 
themselves. 

When the Turks abandoned thar nomadic bfe and settled 
down in the conquered country they had to create in addition to 
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the Qulitary hierarchy^d duapline a civil and judiciary wganiza" 
non This led the Turks to open early, in Nicea and Bioussa, 
medrcsscs which trained the ** kadi, the “ muftis,*’ and the major 
part of the State of&aals Tim medresses mcreased and thrived 
until the end of the ragn of Sohman the Magnificent They pro* 
vid^ the State with many prominent digmtanes Bu^ by tneur 
very nature, dicy could not devdop Furthermore, they de- 
generated with me declme d die Turkish Empire The few 
attempts that were made to introduce m their programme mattera 
of modern saence remamed stenie The ^int of the medresses 
was irreconcilable with the spirit of evolution Not only amid 
the medresses not keep pace widi the progress made m Europe, 
but they even constituted a stronghold of the hercest and blmdest 
conservatism. 

Besides, the medresses were deeply marked with die Islamic 
stamp Islam, like the Roman C^mohe Church, is universal It 
has no frontiers It takes to its bosom all who are wilhnc to tread 
the path to salvation, and it o'ects walls between Mudims and 
non Muslims 

That was perhaps one of die reasons which hindered die multi- 
hnous dements m the anaent Turkish Emfurc to become amal> 
gamated That explains also why Turkey awoke so late to a 
national consaousness and why Arabic and reman literature toc^ 
such deep root m the Turkish wntten and spdten language 

The Teansition Peuod 

The Tanzimat represents the big exertion made by the Turbdi 
Empire to follow new paths. It created the modem sdiool, but 
left the medresses m thm onginal state Tlie men who had die 
care and the nurture of the young could not bet dicmsdves hr<»n 
the rooted prejudices of tl^ time While the medresses con 
tinued their old activity m their dd diannds, the country had 
one eye turned to the past ami one eye turned to the future 
Mediaeval and modern teaching, the first under the authority of 
the Sheikul Islam, the second under the autbonty of the newly 
aeated Mimster of I^ibhc Instrucbon, was inculcated mm the 
minds of the youth This created a state of dunes which gready 
jeopardized the umty of the nation Though timorous and 
vai^atmg, the reform was nevertheless a rosy dawn Schools, 
jaimary and secondary, were erected m many |Mirts of the Empire, 
where Arabic was not die sole teaching 

Apart &om the School of Engmeers, the War Academy and 
the School of Mediant, created mirmg the last years of the theo* 
crane penod, the ft^lowmg schools were establish^ in dus tran 
nncui era llie modem Lycfe of Gabta Saray (1868) In dus 
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lyc^ (he uutruction was imparted mostly m French by Frendi 
professors. This school provided the majon^ of the diplomats 
of the ancient and new regimes 
The civil service school * hihilkwc (187^ This school 
tramed the maion^ of the governors \ valis *’) and sub governors 
( ‘ kaymakans **) of the provinces 
The law school ** Hiuuk Mekmbi * (1879) The sheriat had 
been codified before and promulgated as law under the name of 
Mejelle During this period a large volume of legislation had 
been achieved 

The REiioaH Pbkiod 

The salient feature of this period is its complete detachment 
from the past The transition period had already shown that half 
measures and compromises vrauld hamper the speeding along 
the road leading to new democratic ideals. In consequence, four 
mam pnnaples were accepted as die basis of the new astern of 
education (i) Laiozanon, (2) umty> (3) abohtion of mfEercncc 
of teaching between the two sexes, {4) training of the body as 
well as of the mind 

The outstandmg changes whidi have given to die Turkish cul* 
tural life of the hast decade quite anomer aspect are (a) The 
adoption of the Latm alphabet, {J>) the reform in the tuition of 
Tunush history, (c) the reform of die language 
Ihe adoption of the Latm alphabet has contabutedmeady to 
die spread of instructioa m all me layers of society T& Andiic 
alphabet uses very few vowels The Arabic moulds or fi^rns 
made up, to a certam extent, fm die absence of vowels, but die 
Turkish language has quite a difierent morphology Thew formed 
on account of tms fundamental difference an ill assorted partner 
ship The adopuon of the Latin alphabet is one of tne most 
sweepmg reforms of Ataturk People who had remamed ilhterate 
until middle age could learn m a few days to read and wnte 
The corporation of pubhc writers, which m the aimers of 
mosques wrote peations and letters with reeds of didcrent »zes 
and lengths, belongs to the picturesque old Turkey Certainly 
one still sees today m the streets of Ankara and Istanbul a few 
public wnters who with nckety old typewntmg macbmes draft 
epistles and documents, but they are the last remnants of the 
profession 


The Teaching of Tureish History 

Durmg die anaent r^;mie the history of Turkey was considered 
to be a continuation of the history or Islam llie Turks wccc 
after the Seljukians, the s^dard bearers of the Muhammadan 
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faith. Until twenty years ago the history of Turkey was taught in 
the pcimaiy and secondary schools after die history of Islam and 
as a natural and chronological sequel Now the history of Tudiry 
IS taught as a part of the histery of die Turks Undo: the auspices 
of the soaety lor histoncal researches a new history book has been 
compiled with the required gradanons for different classes. The 
new tuition makes the Turkim boy and gul feel themselves not an 
har to the Arabs, not a crusader the faith, but a saon of the 
Turks and the tordi bearer oi another culture with its cradle m 
Central Asia 


The Refoslm of the Language 

The Turkish langua« has bttn rendered cumbersome and un 
wieldy throu^ the inMtration m the course of many centunes of 
a quantity of Arabic and Fersuin words and phrases In leahty 
die evil was engendered less by the words themselves than by die 
plurals and phrases The Arabic ferms of plural, the Persian 
possessive and adjectival forms Indeed together m long sentences 
( terkibi izafi * and * terkibt vasfi *), gave to the Turkish lan> 
^ge a hybrid appearance and made its acquisition extremely 
hard This nve birth to a class of mandarins and dug a gulf 
between the learned classes and die people 

Smex; Shuiasi, Namik Kcmal, Skrem and others the Turkish 
language has undeigone a punheation and httle by htde nd itself 
of Its dross But this process seemed to the radicals to be too slow 
As a reaction from the subordination of the Turkish language u> 
the Arabic and Persian the movement to abolish the Arabic and 
Ftrsian forms was begun and the watebword circulated to dis- 
pense widi Arabic and Persian words whenever Turkish subsQ 
tutes were available In order to employ as few \rabic and Per 
Sian wevds as possible, Turkish philologists searched in Turkish 
provmces and villages and in other countries where Turkish is 
spoken for Turkish words which would fill the gaps left by the 
abohtion of non Turkish words. 

This movement has so fer followed a zig zag course The sharp 
turns have been corrected by die good taste of the enhghtened 
part of the natioa. The movement seems to have subsided some- 
what, but as the process is ^>ing on and its boundaries are not 
yet quite viable it would be premature to pass judgment upon it 


Peikaet Schools 

Dunng the Sultanate and until twenty years aro pnmary edu 
cation was imparted m Turkey by the Mmistry of Pwlic Instruc 
non, by foreign schools, by schools belonging to nonMudim 
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ctwamumtiesj by those under the authority of the Sheikul Idam, 
and by those managed by the E^caf (religious endowments) The 
law of March 3, 1934, unified ^ raucaQon and put an end to 
this anarchy All primary schot^s are now either under the direct 
author!^ of the Ministry or untkr its efiectiTe superviaon The 
|Himary teaching lasts three years m t^ villara and five years 
elsewhere In ^ first three classes only cme manch is taught. 
It is called life knowledge ’ (* Hayat ^gin **) and comprises, 
as may be easily guessed, me whole range m human knowledge, 
but only m their rudiments (Suldren are made acquamted with 
the objects that surround them and with the phenomena that 
strike their imaginauon Sp^ally they are tau^t to devdop 
their power of expression by speal^g, by wntmg, by drawing, 
and by moving 

In these schools the teaching is led and mspired by the out- 
standing actual events Tbe big headlmes of daily papers 
supply the themes For instance, a few days ago Turkish pimhc 
attention was dominated by the Sanjak question By dus oppor 
tumtv, children were tau^t how Syria as an ancient TurKidt 
provmce had the Sanjak under its sway What is the importance 
of the Medimrranean Sea? Why is language a powerful iaetta 
in preserving the nauona] feeling? What is a mandate^ What 
is me League of Nations^ What are treaties? 

Every year between January la and 18 there » a “ Buy Turkish 
week,’ dso called the savings week This week, when the 
weather u propitious, is dedicated to die inspection of tbe indus- 
tnal equipment of the omntry Children vim plants, factories, 
banks, and railway stations This affords an opportumty for un 
parting to young minds a knowledge of economics. V^t does 
the Turkish soil produce? What is e^iorted? What is im 
ported^ Why does deposited money brmg mterest? What are 
public loans? 

Gramuak Sesmou 

The grammar school ( * orta okul ”) is the link between the 
primary school and the lycfe. Before tbe R^Uican r^ime 
there were secondary schools, called ‘ Idadif,” comprising five or 
seven classes They were insUUitions givmg under the same roof 
grammar school and lyc^ education Today the lycdes are 00m 
pletely separated The grammar sdiool tesiching lasts six years 
and IS divided into two equal penods The seoind period 
three years belongs to tbe lycde curriculum 

Boys and girls m the grammar sdiools are taught hismiy, geo- 
grajmy, civic knowledge, mathematics, science, hygiene, foreign 
languages (as many hours as Turkish), dravmig, music, lahoratoiy 
wo», mihtary training (during these hours girls are busy with 
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housew^ery) In the second period soaology and philosophy are 
added to these branches and the hours devoted to fbreigiD Ian 
guages are increased 


The Ltc^ss 

The lyc^ have taken m tfu new regime the place of the 
ancient ‘^idadies ’oftheviUayets^trovsnces) Their programme has 
been broadened and modernize and their standards raised In 
order to make a better selec&on for the umversity^ the schocd 
leaving examination has been dissociated from die matncnlation 
examination The number of alumni m 1936 (11,746) u ten tunes 
greater than ten years ago New schools have been erected m 
many viUayets They have all been equipped with quadrangles, 
gymnasiums, laboratories, and libraries. 

In spite of the increase in the saeonHc branches, the timC' 
t^les are less overburdened than bef^, because Persian and 
Arabic, which occupied the third part of the curriculum, are no 
longer on the prt^ammes. The loss, m dus re^ct, if any, is not 
very great m^ods employed m teaching Arabic and Per 
aan were antiquated and rested chiefly on learnmg by heart 
Like all dimgs hoarded in the memory vnthout passing through 
the channels of comparison and discnmmation, a very small part 
of the mass of the incoherent knowledge resisted tne corrosive 
action (A tune Among those Turks who graduated from the old 
‘jdadi6s* fifteen years or more aro one seldom meets a fiirtu 
nate schoiai who can read and understand an Arabic or Persum 
text 


The Umveksities 

At present there is only one umversity m Turkey that of 
Istanbul It has five faculties law, bterature, economics, science, 
medicme The umversity includes among its professors promi 
nent people of European standing Most of them are German 
professors, ousted by the l^der regime Lectures are given either 
m German or m French, and dicy are translated mto Turkidi by 
young Turkish professors mosdy graduated from fercign umver- 
sities. Some of the forom professors have beran to lecture m 
Turkish They have pieced chemselves by a ckuse of their con- 
tract to lecture in Turkish at the end of four years Some have 
been able to do so before the expiir of the term 

Ankara will in a few years be tne seat o£ the second Turkish 
umversity It has already a faculty of law, a faculty of langua^ 
get^r^hy and htsmry, and an agronomic institute widi a 
vetetmary branch The school of political saences which pro* 
pares for the avil service has lately oeen transferred to Ankara. 
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Ute creation of a faculty of mediane will be realized in the near 
future 

In Istanbul and m Ankara the number of eirl students is 
approximately the fourth of that of the boys. Onfy in the faculty 
oit hterature Istanbul the number of guls is shghtly superior 
(207 to 287) The Turkish mrl frequents the umversity not only 
to tram h^ mind and broa^ but also in order to 

SKure a financial mdepwdence even when belonp to a well 
to^ cla^ of soaety There are no careers m Turkey from which 
women are debarred. They have not only mvaded the clencal 
positions but are also judges, lawyers, pbyaaans, agronomic, 
and State ofiHaals 

When one sees in Ankara and m the other big aties of Turkey 
girls hurrymg m the morning to the Ministries and banks, and 
rem emb er^ diat thoT sistors twenty years ago stagnated in idle 
expectation behmd the high walls and latti^ wmdows of thar 
houses, one may well wonder how this magical metamorphons 
has been possible As Ankara, which was during die old rfgime a 
aty of hardly 40,000 inhabitants, now shelters 130,000 people, the 
question of the completion of the university involves t^ problem 
of residential acoimmodation Every time that the Ministry 
creates a new school in Ankara, it provides for a boardmg mstitu 
tion for the students Perhaps one day a suf&aent number of 
hostels for students will be erectod to enable them to separate 
tbeproblem of education from diat of lodging 

The umversiaes have assumed a high tadc unknown m die 
past They are now independent centres of saentific research. 
The Turks will no more look at dieir own histones throu^ the 
eyes of forogn authors Th^ are getting eqmpped m order 
to plunge m the depths of thar sod to exhume the vestiges 
left by me past, and they do not apect that archzologists from 
other countries will come widi spades and catalogue me buned 
treasures of thar subsoil Hiey will gladly acc^t the help of 
others, but not with die mdolent complacency of their predecessors 


Professional Teachino 

The plan of mdustnal equi|Knent established and earned out 
by the Turkish Govomment could not fad to open new fields of 
activity to craftsmen of every category That accounts for the 
&vour which is enjoyed by the numerous schools of arts and 
crafts which supply practical and modern trainmg 

Tlie exhibition of domestic arts and crafts,” opened three 
months ago in Ankara, showed a revival of the anaent Turkish 
deftness md skill 

Apart from the schoeds which tram the officers for the army and 
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navy the following are the pnnapal technical sdioc^s that can 
compare with competitive foreign institutictfis The Normal Hi^ 
SchocJ, the Pedagogic Institute, ^ f^gh Agronomical Institute) 
die School of Engmeers, the Schiool Fine Arts, and the 
Conservatoire 

In mchmcal trauung the girls have the biggest share The In 
stitute of Ismet Inonu of Aidcara was creat^ to supply the nevr 
requirements of the emana|ated Turkish woman 

The Turkidi lady is no more wrapped m a unif orm dark 
“charshaf ^ The charshaf’ lOeU was not eiiempt from die 
caprices of the almighty Godd^ Faduon, but it was less nposed 
to arbitrary change. 

Now die modw of London and Paris are anxiously scrutmized 
m Ankara and the other big aties, and its dictation is followed 
with reverentia] obedience 


Are thexs ant Foreign Influences^ 

It would be misleading to imag ine that in the huge work of 
transformanon the present statesmen of Turkey have copied this 
or that country The edihcc H cducawm in Turkey is a com 
posite one One traces in it American) French) German, and 
other mduenccs Perhaps it would not be erroneous to perceive 
the features of the kindergarten m the Turkidi primary schools, 
or the pnaapies of die te^mcal American schools m our profes 
sional teaching, or die structure of die French lycfes in our lycfes 
The Turkim statesmen did not hesitate to follow die pams of 
others when those paths were held to be the right ones, and have 
always kept in mmd that the foreign systems were m be applied 
to die Turkish boy, who has different idiosyncrasies, brams, and 
hereditary instinct^ and have, therefore, made die reqmred ad 
justments 

No State and entity nowadays attempts to referm an mstitution 
OT m create a new one without previous documentation of what 
IS being done on the same luies in other countnes. On the other 
nde, among the young Tuiks hUtng now the ofBces of the Minis- 
tnes and who have studied m France, Amenca, England, Ger 
many, and otho' countnes, many have climbed die summits and 
have brou^t each a stone to the new edifice No wonder that the 
architecture that has resulted is such a composite one 

Probleus Aim Hindrances 

The lycfes have reached standards far above those of die anaent 
idadi^ * but new Turkey wants diem to be what they are in the 
best Eun^iean countries. All effmts converge towards dus ob* 
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jectiTC The level of a graduate of a lyc^ determines the standard 
of the universii^ student, and graduates of die universities now 
fill all the Mmistnes Therefore, apenence is gained until the 
^operly co-ordinated cumculum suitable to the needs is found 
The knowledge of foragn languages is a problem far more 
momentous ai^ urgent m Turkey dian anywhere dse We have 
to complete our national hbeary Many masteroicces of hterature 
have not yet been trandated mto Turkish Thu t ask re mains 
for the rising generation 

The hi^ standard reached by the Umvemty of Istanbul must 
be placed to the credit of the constructive policy of die Turkidi 
statesmen. Nddur the quantity nor the quality of the teaching 
IS bebw the European universities If improvement is needed. 
It u not on the teaching but on the learning side That explains 
the active policy of the Government to raise the standard of the 
lyc&s After the completion oi the University of Ankara the 
Government will have to choose the seat of die third umversi^ 


The Histoit of LirsEATnits 

The purification of the Turkish language has raised anodier 
problem As the Turkish schools do not teach any longer Per 
avi and Arabic grammar and syntax, many Persaian and Arabic 
words have become obsolescent m the course of the last ten years 
They are not used in the ofliaal language and are banished from 
the language of the nesi^papers Ihe pimils who now dirong die 
schools are not able to read the works or early Turkish hteratnie 
Neii, Nabi, Fuzuh, Nedim, and many others are for them mere 
puzzles Nobody dunks of suppressing altogedier from die school 
programme the ancient hterature The literary works are die 
miTTOT the past centuries and are an essential part of national 
history 

On the other hand, the ancient works of hterature amid not 
be expurgated m order to make them intelhgible to the new 
generadon Hie c^mrgation would be so extensive that nothing 
very htde would remain of the onginals Thu is one of the 
present issues that are bemg ducussed m educational circles m 
Turkey 

VnxAOs ScRoms 


In Turkey the villages are scattered m wide areas and luive a 
very scanty population The lon^ distances prevent villages firmn 
bei^ merged Geographical hmdranas will perhaps be over 
come m a few cases But thu will not alter the general aspect 
of the problem Tlie buildmg of forty thousand scmools and the 
recruiting of suffiaent teachers u saainly a question of State 
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funds The appropriation for public education has been in 
creased every year since the proaamanoo oi the llepubhc But 
the needs are nx> vast to receive satisfaction dirough the normal re 
sources of the budget The Government will perhaps m the near 
future, when the {uan of mdustnalization nears completion, estab 
hsh a qumquenn^ plan for the educational equipment of the 
country 

Conclusion 

The education in Turkey rests essentially on democratic and 
emc foundations. From the lowest class of the pnmary school to 
the highest class of the university there is no such dung as social 
distinctions Education u gratuitous m all its stages. Tor die 
boarders, too, the rule is no fees. When pupils pay, the tuition 
IS very low and measured accordmg to me eoinomic circum 
stances of the town where the school is situated 

The school prepares not only n^ who have to conquer a place 
under the sun, but atizens consaous of their duties to die nation 
Pupils are taught to love the regime which has led Turkey to in* 
dependence, mgmty, and responsibihty The enthusiasm is not 
sud^d to tarnish The flame is carefully fed I do not dunk 
there is exaggeration m the movement. The boys and girls know 
not only wmt has been achieved, but also that which remains to 
be done They are told that the biggest part of die tadc depends 
on them There is no self-comda^cy but constant goadmg 
They are nc^ mid to bdieve that Turkey is a paradise They are 
told that It behoves diem to make their country an Elysium 
Nt^xidy conceals the fact that the path is full of thorns But the 
results acquired m the last fifteen years are highly stimulating 
The grcpuig penod wdl soon be aver Turkey ^5 displayed un- 
suspected tiuents of <Nganization The new generation which in- 
herits the experience of their elders who have done the arduous 
pioneer work will pass with a steadier pace to higher goals 
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THE CHINESE RAILWAYS TODAY* 

By Gsosoes Maspe&o 

(Formerly Resideat-Sup^neur of die Cml Service la Indochina 
Member me Academy of Colonial Saeacea ) 

The imposition of the Conventio&s of Pekmg, in October, i860, 
upon the Chinese Imperial Government by France and England, 
a^ the signature at Peking and Tientsm of die various treaties 
sunilar to diem which the Western Powen secured between i860 
and 1864, gave Europeans the lUusicm that henceforth they could 
mdulg^ acco'ding to tbar own inclinations, in the exploitation of 
the nches of Ch^ m the service their particul^ interests 
The Chmese, on the other hand, had for the most part defimtely 
decided never to submit to obligations which they bad only agreed 
to under the constramt of mihtary hurce and thar intention, 
therefore, was, hy trickery and inaction, to bring them to nought 
The Hory of t^ building of the hrst railway on Chinese tern 
tory admrds remarkable evidence both of the mistake wbch the 
Westerners made and of die rooted mtcntion of the Imperial 
Govemmeat to free itself at all costs of the intrusion of the 
foram barbarians Twenty-seven European merchants of 
Shang^ asked permission, in 1863, to build a railway between 
Shan^ai and Soochow, an important place about sixty kilo- 
metr^ to the west of the great Chinese port, and Li Hung 
Chang, who was then Imperm Commissioner and Governor 
the province of Kiangsow, declmed to place their revest before 
d» duoofi The season which he gave was that he txA eon 
sider that a railway would be profitable to China except m so far 
as It was built by the Chmese themselves If it were constructed, 
by strangers it would merely have the edect of increasmg their 
influence, which the Impenal Government was anxious at all 
costs to avoid 

Two years later a new request was made This time it was a 
questioli of a tramway on tne road, about seventeen kilometres 
long, to connect Shan^iai with Woosung, a small town sitoated 
on Yangtze (Blue ^ver), c^posite much anchored the large 

* Communicated to the Comit^ d Etudes des Pixiblimes du Facifique 
on December 17 1936 

The most recent documents which I have been able to consult in drawing 
im this artde are those which Mr Lawrence Chen, Research F'dl^ of the 
Coimal of Intematicmal A&n published m die Information Bulletin, 
VoL I , No 3 June i 1936, under the title Chinese National Railways and 
Reconstructioa. 
t 8 kiloiiietres=5 miks* 
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steamers which were not able to pass up the Wangpo to Shanghai 
Itself Though consent was given, the construction of the tram 
way, begun in 1S65 and stopped m the followup year, was only 
resumed in January, 1876 ^t mn> part use over a ^stance of 
nine kilometres on June 30 following, and used over the whole 
distance m December the same year, die I me was bought in 
October, 1877, by the Chinese, who immediately stepped all 
traffic on it and finally demolished it The Europeans did not 
insist 

The defeat of die Chinese armies by die Japanese fotoes at the 
end of 1894 agnature of the Treaty o£ Shimonoseki on 

April 17, 1895, revealed to the astounded nations of the West the 
weakness of an Empire which diey had thought invulnerable 
Judgmg It to be powerless to resistance to dieir d^ands, 
they made no further atten^ to conceal their ambitions, which 
henceforth took an urgent term Between 1895 and 1911 they 
exacted from the Impenal Govemment a whde senes of conces- 
stons for railway contracts Tlie result was the building, without 
any collective pun, of a certam number of mam lines, vmch were 
constructed not so much for the normal exploitation of the 
economic wealth of China as widi the actual object of serving the 
interests of certain individuals and the political ambitums of the 
Powers which secured the contracts 

During this period five dmusand JoJometres of iines were laid, 
die work being paid for by means of loans which the Imperial 
Government found itself compelled to accept and to guarantee on 
the security of the revenue from customs and excise, and dus 
without being able to take into account the economic require- 
ments of the country nor to have any say m the financial burdens 
imposed upon it These Imes are Trans'Manchunan from 
h^Qchuli to the port of Vbdivostok, afterwards extended to 
Peking (Pcipm^, Fapmg—Hankow, Tientsm— Powchow, Pa 
ping— Kalsan (Tchangba), Taochow— Tsmg ha, called the 
Tao>ts mg Ime, Chengting— Taiyuan, called the Tchengt’ai line, 
Naokmg^hanghai, Shanghai— Hangchow, Kiaocbow-— Tsinan, 
called the Kiao^i line, l^fen— Loyang (Honanfu), called the 
Long'hai line, Canton— Hankow, first sectiofi, Canton— Kiolong 

The Chinese revolution (1911), widi the internal disorders m 
volved by die World War (19x4), with the abrupt cessation <A 
all activities on the part of the Western Powers m China, caused 
for some time a suspension of dte buildmg of railways. 

It was only m 1922 that work was resumed Nearly two thou 
sand lulometres of new lines were laid durmg the subsequent 
years 

Canton— Chaochow, Wuckmg— Changsha, Tapou— Ling 
hong ho, Ta p ou— Ling pao, Kalgan (T<d^g 4 ia)— Fengchen 
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The Western Powers, however^ were not wise enough to profit 
hy the situation Instead of ]ommg hntes m a common effort 
t^ mjured one another by their actions m rivalry, and Chma 
once more exhibited her skill in profiting from this state of 
affairs she succeeded m raising loans on unexpectedly favourable 
terms and at the cost of guarantees of no great value Payments 
mtereft were gradually suspended throu^ lack of the neces^ 
sary resources and of foreign credits, die construction of new 
railway hues was entirely hdd up Disorders in the country, the 
lack of a strong government, the failure of budgetary resources, 
resulted in the gradual aband<mment of the upkeep oL the exist 
mg lines This nad reached such a piteh that by 1927 the railway 
hn^ of Chma were m a deploiable condition, tne rollmg-stock m 
bad condition, and financial assistance and the possibility of 
raismg it had ceased to exist 

In less than ten years the National Government of the Chmese 
Repubhc has succeraed, at the coA of wonderful efforts and disa 
phne, in reversmg completely the condition of affairs, at present 
China may jusdy pride nerseif on a railway system already exten 
sive, and look forward to the promise of a future worthy m every 
respect of the eoononuc wealth of the country 
^tabhshed at Nankmg on April 18, 1927, the National 
Government formed m 1928 the Muustry for Byways, to this 
Ministry was allotted, as its first task, not only the completion of 
existmg lines and the elaboration (A a scheme for new lines m 
tendea to form, with the old, a national co-ordinated system, but 
the establishment of a standard form of contract for collabora 


non with the foreign Powers Hus form of contract, while safe 
guardmg the political and econonuc mterests of Cbna, would 
ensure to these Fowen and their dqiendents a profit which ^uld 
be legitimate but which should possess no pohhcai significance 

In spite of all the difficulnea which the National Government 
of the Chmese Republic has had to face, the trade defiat ctmse 
quent upon the stoppage of exports as the result of the world 
crisis, tlu occupation ol Manchuna by the Japanese which has 
robb^ 1^ smee 1931, of the revenue which it secured from this 
province under the headmg of Customs and Excise, the Hoang 
Ho (YeUow River) floods m the same year (1931) which invdved 
heavy expenditure for assistance and WOTks of rroair, the Ministry 
for Railways has had considerable success m uie ta& assigned 
to it 

It has, to begm with, pushed on actively with the completion 
of the mam Imes primarily requiroi 

The putting mto service m October, 1933, of a tram ferry on 
the Yangtze (Blue River) between Powchow and Nankmg has 
secured ourect traffic between Tientsm and Shanghai This ferry. 
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of 1,200 ton power, is capable of tran^xirting on each tnp frcun 
one bank to the o^er a load twenty-one 40-ton goods trucks 
or a passenger train of twelve coaches ca the largest size and of a 
similar wei^t The cost amounted to 3,800,000 Chinese dollars 
taken from the British Boxer indemmty fund and rqiayable m 
four instalments frmn the net profit of the transporting service 

The extenuon of the line called the Long-hai has hew actively 
pursued To the east, the hne, lengthened oy 30 kilometres from 
Ta p*ou, opened to tm£c in the first half of 1935, now reaches 
the p<Mrt of Lien-yun Kang, winch thus becomes ^e terminus of 
the Long hai on the Yellow Sea, to die north of Kiangsu To- 
wards the west, the line was extended from Lmgpao to 
Tongkouan, a distance of jo kilometres put mto service in 
August, 1932, then from T ong-kouan to Sian, 132 kilometres, 
inaugurated m December, 1934, then over 180 kilometres to Faoki, 
this section havmg recendy put mto use The whole work 
has cost the sum of about 40,000^,000 Chinese dollars which in 
eludes the cost of supplymg die port of Lienyun Kang with 
water 

The line called the Tcheng fai, which runs from Chengtmg in 
the Hupdi province on the Peking (Peipmg)— Hankow hne to 
T ai yuan m the Chansi provmce has been connected, by a cme- 
metre hne from Yu-tseu station, to T’ai-ku, 35 kilometres off m 
anESB direction 

The 'Wuchang— Canton lin^ a pralongation of the Peiping— 
Hankow Ime, 1 ^ been constructod, in its northern section, from 
Wuchang, on the south bank of the Yangtze feeing Hankow, 
to Tchou tcheou 35 kilometres to the soudi of Changsha over 
417 kilometres, and, in its southern sector, from Canton to Lo- 
^ ang, readied by the first loromotive m August, 1933, over a 
distance of 274 kilometreSr The central section between Tchou 
tcheou to the north and Lo-tch ang to the south, 406 kilometres of 
railroad, was finished in May, 193^, in order, however, to allow 
of a proper settlement of die permanent way, traffic was not to be 
allowed on it until the end of 1936 The cost was about 

62.000. 000 Chmese dollars 

To the south, the line called die Chduang— Kiang*si, which 
runs over 336 kilometres from Hangchow through Kiang-chan 
in die Chekiang and Yu-chan to the Kiang-si, was opened to 
traffic at the end of 1933 Comtructed at their )<»nt expense by 
the proymee of Chekiang and the Ministry for Railways, it cost 

13.000. 000 Chmese doUa^, including a 24 kilometre branch line 
from the station of Lang-k 1 to Kinhoa Its extension to Nan 
chang, capital of Kiangsi, was officially inaugurated on January 
15, 1936 The coostnictton of these 300 kilometres was carried 
out by the Chduang Kiangsi Railway Cmnpany with a capital of 
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16.000. 000 Chinese dollars, contnbuted jointly by the provincial 
govemmenta of Chekiang and of Kiangsi and by the Central 
Government A permit to exploit had been grantra to it by the 
Government. Finally, the sector Nanchang Ping-siang, 300 kilo- 
metres in length, is now umkr construction and will be put mto 
service xn 1936 The cost is bonte by a chartered company £onned 
under the auspices of the provmoal audnonties of Chekiang and 
Kiangsi and of the Mimster of Railways, it has a capital of 

60. 000. 000 Chinese dollars, cA which 24,000,000 were (mtamed 
through pubhc loans issued, m ojua! parts, ^ the Ministry for 
Railways and the provincial gavemment of Kiangsi Thus the 
line I-^chow— Kiangchan— Yu-chan— Nanchang will connect, 
near P me-4iatig, the centre of an important coal mining distnct, 
with the hne Peipmg—I&ngkow— Wuchang-Canton to Tchou 
teheou, fituated 35 ^lometres to the south of Chang^ The 
provmcial government of Kiangsi proposes to construct another 
narrow guage Ime from Nanchang to Kan mhcou, whidi may 
eventually be taken to Chaochow on die Wuchang-Canton line. 

The constructioa has also been begun of a hne to connect 
Nanking with Canton across the eastern and central provincxs 
of Chma— Kiangsu, Anhwei, Chebang, Kiangsi, Fukien, and 
Rwantung— serving by branch lines the ports of Foochow, Amoy 
(Hiamen), and C^ntcou (Souatao) The first sector from 
Nanking to Souen-kia pou by Wou-hou, 170 kilometres in length, 
was opened to traffic on April i, 1936 At Nanking its^ a 
i6-kilometre connectmg Ime joms termmus of this Ime to the 
termmus of the Nanking— Shanghai Ime 

The mcrease of traffic on the Shan^iai— Hangdiow— -Nmgpo 
Ime and the opemng of the Chekiang— Kiangsi line have neces* 
utated the construction of a bridge over the Tsien tang River, the 
amount reqmred for its constructimi have been jomtly subscribed 
by means of a 5,000,000 Chmese dollar loan from the Chma 
Development Finance Corporation * and the * Chmese Bntish 
Corporation It is to be about 1,400 metres long with two plat> 
forms one above the other, one exclusively reserved for railway 
traffic, the other connstmg of a 6-metre road for vehicles, and on 
each side of the road a x 50 metre it should be com 

pleted towards the end of 1937 

A glance at the map of Cmna will show that the railway system 
of the Repubhc, as it exists today, still fails to cover, to the west 
of the m^in line Papmg— Hangkow — Wuchang— Changsha — 
Canton, the greater part m the provinces of Hupeh and Honan 
and the whole of the far-eastu'n provmces of Kangsu, Szechwan, 
Kweichow, and Kwangsi One only among them, the provmce 
of Yunnan on the bar(& of Tcmkm, has a railway for tlu export 
of Its products, and this is merely a prdongation of the railway 
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^^tem <A French Indo-China From Saigon, the penrt and cajntal 
of French Cochin-China, this line follows the coast of Ann^, 
passes through Hanoi, the capital of Tonlaa, anW enters the tem 
txay ci the Chinese Republic to die north of Lao Kay and ends 
at Kong-ming (Yunna^), ca|ntal of the province of Yunnan 

But mesc provmcea, from the Chinese economic pomt of view, 
arc of tlie Jdrst importance Kansu is die caravan rcaite, by this 
route, through Lanchow, Kanchow, and Ymnen, the * Gateway 
of Jade, by Kou-tchens and Ouroumtchi, capital of Smkiang, 
tra^g is sail earned on oy means of slow pacmg camds, between 
the eastern Yellow River provinces and me Asia of the mussul 
man The Ixing hai Ime actually stops at Pao-ki, about 50 kilo- 
metres from the eastern border of Kansu The Munster for Rail 
ways has naturally put the extenami of dus line on his list of 
urgent works iWpectmg fin* it has hardly yet begun It 
would appear, however, t&t die conclusum has already been 
reached to abandon the line of country onginally proposed, which 
was through P’mgleang and Tsmgning by the valley of the 
River Woo. 

la the south, Kweichow u still more cut off from the rest of 
China owuig to difficulties of access presented by the mountam 
ranges whim cover it and by the absence of any navigable nvex 
allowing it to be entered 

But, die point of view of ^neral economic mtercst, it is 
the provmce of ^echwsui which should first be opened up At 
mesent its only means of communicabon with tbe coast js by the 
Yangtze, a nver difficult for transput and 2,600 kilometres have 
to be covered to reach the sea. It is still more difficult to return 
up it because of teanshipments required in the middle of the 
nver s course, the rapds and sandbanks m the upper reaches 
Navigation is difficult enough when the nver is him, it is a still 
more pamful process durmg the dry seasem Anciyet, while m 
1934. accordmg to the statistics of tbe Customs authorities, 
740,872 tons goods were brought down to Wan hien, 392,694 
tons were conveyed up to Tchong king What a terrific ta^ it 
must have been In me Yi tch ang sector twenty four vessds, m 
tbe course of one year, 1934, were severely damaged as the result of 
running on to baidcs of and or against rocks in the rapids. The 
figure lor imports from and exports to Szechwan amounts at 
present &> as much as 100,000,000 Chinese dollars, the figure for 
imports generally exceedu^ the export figure by about 1,000,000 

The p^ of campaign drawn up by the Mmisti^ for Railways 
has as chief c^ect the removal or the isolation or these western 
provmces and to bnng them mto die general economic exchange 
sj^tem of China 

A hue from Changsha, which thus becomes die great centre oi 
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^ Chinese railway system, will go through Pao-king to Yuan> 
diow In this neighbourhood it will sjdit into two mam routes 
The first, running m a north-'Westerly directum, will cross Peng 
chouei, reach the Yangtze, which it will cross at Tchong ku^, go 
up the river towards Yong tghrwian and Kiangtsmg, and thm 
make towards Tchong tou, passing Na luang The second, run 
mng south west, will reach Kouei yang, which it will cross, and 
then continue to Kong mmg, capitsd m the provmce of Yunnan 

From Tchong tou, capital of Szechwan, a railway will rejom 
the line from Long-hai to P^i-ki And from Na luang, on the 
line Tchong tou— Tdifng km^ a branch line running south will 
cross Tseuheou tsmg, an important salt mining centre, and, by 
Sousi tcheou, will rqom Kong-ming in the provmce Yunnan, 
where it vail connect both the Chmese Kouayang— Yuan^ 
techeou— Changsha Ime vath tl^ French Indo-China launray sys- 
tem (Trans-mdochmois Yunnanfu Hanoi Hu6 Sai^m) 

Fmally, Kwangsi vnll be served by a railway whi^, starting 
probably from Chaochow, on the Canton— Ihmkow Ime, will 
run to Nannmg, the capital of die province, and connect at 
Long tcheou with the Indo-Cbma railway system on the Ime 
Lang s6n to Hanoi 

Thus Szechwan will be m communication by Paodu widi the 
Hoang ho railway (Long hai line), by Yuanchow with the Blue 
River and south-east C hina system, by Tseu h^u tsmg and Kong 
mmg with the French Indo-China railways which will put it m 
direct communication with the ports of me Gulf of Toimn and 
of the China Sea 

The execution of this enormous scheme, remarkably ccmcaved 
for ensunng both a reasonable economic exploitation of China 
and the connecUon of its national railway system with that of the 
railways of the world, will commence with the construction of 
the Jjjie Tchong king— Na kiang— Tch eng tou, about 600 kilo- 
metres m lengm The funds required for the purpose, about 
45,000,000 Chinese dollars, wiU be raised under a scheme of 
FrancoChmese collaboration, the details of which have been 
drawn up m a contract signed at the end of 1936 French capital, 
through a loan repayaUe m fatten annud instalments, will 
supply 8,000,000 Cmmese dollars m cash and 27,000,000 Clunese 
d^ars m railway material, the fahlance— namely, 10,000,000 
Chmese dollars— bang found by the “ C hina Development 
Finance Corporation 

The Minister for Railways, who has thus fulfilled the third 
task which, on the foundation of the Mmistry m 1928, was 
allotted to him, has carefully drawn up the aindmons of this col- 
laboration, the success of which he has guaranteed, m the spmt 
of the instructions given by the founder of the Chmese National 
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Republic Sun Yat Sen was, m fact, fully aware of die magni- 
tude of the efiort imposed upon Chuia by an equimnent on 
modern Imes which wa& indispensable for her soaal and economic 
development and of the impossibility of her bemg able to do this 
with her own resources only In ms view foreign collaboration 
m f^hina would remam an unavoidable necessity “ Europe and 
Amenca, be wrctte, are a century ahead of us in the way of m 
dustnal development In order, therefore, to overtidre them we 
must secure the help of their capital and above all of their 
machmery If we cannot obtam capital from them, we should at 
least invite their experts and mventors to come m us, and thus, 
widi their assistance, secure the industrial equipment which we 
lack This desire to attract foreign ooUabmation by guarantee 
mg a iaix profit but to keep it stncdy to the limits of industrial 
and financial activities without it bang able to intervene m the 
sphere of politics, also inspired the Mimstry of Railways when 
me new railway statutes for China were drawn up Their object 
may be summarized thus to give romplete security to capital 
borrowed to assist in the completion of the railway system of the 
Chinese Repubhc while at the same tunc keepmg these activities 
within nauonal bounds 

To guarantee the secunty the ca^ntal invested, the Ministry 
has been careful, remembering die saying exploitation should 
pay for construction, to include in its plan of campaign only 
thme lines of action which, while meeting as closdy as possible 
the normal requirements of the omlmtation and economic 
development of me country, would enable a productive and rajud 
return to be antiapated with practical certamty Further, the 
Ministry bemg anxious to retam pohtical and soc^ control of the 
work, has deaded to act itself as manager of the enterpnse and 
Itself to exploit the newly constructed hues By excrasmg its 
awn contrw tt dsims that it can ensure not only the most 
economical utilization of the capital borrowed, but also the 
promptest possible repayment under the most advantageous con 
ditions. It is the Mmistry which sets to work capital supplied by 
foragn collaboration and from national sources, the Mimstry 
which controls repayment from die reenpts from exploitation, the 
Mmistry which, on its own re^ionsibility, guarantees success 

To faohtate the task it has established, to woik with it, a 

Comnusston for the Construction of New Railroads ’ with four 
departments, Secretanat, Technical Service, Finanaal Depart- 
ment, Staff Dwaitment, each with its own responsibilities 
Finally, under t^ tide of * Reconstruction Loan, ' me National 
Government of the Chinese I^ublic has voted it an ** Internal 
Loan’* of 120,000,000 Chmese dollars, the first part of whidi, 
40,000,000, has b^ issued Ten million dollars have been 
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allotted for the constructioii of die line Tchfng'-tou—Tcbfog 
king to Szechwan 

Such, in the sphere of railway construcocoi, has been the work 
of the National Government n the Chinese Republic since its 
establishment at Nankmg The democratic States cannot do less 
than offer their congratulatioiis, especial^ France, which has 
been emdiled to observe foe estaUishmcnt of a still closer economic 
relationship between foe two nations. 
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A COMPARISON IN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
TRADE IN AUSTRALIAN AND DUTCH NEW GUINEA* 

Bt Dr W C Klein 
(Secretary of the New Gtimea Committee ) 

Much jh this article is based on verbal mf nrmatinn , which was 
very liberally sujnhed to me by my Australian friends during 
the tnp m Australian New Guinea and Papua in 1955 I feel that 
1 cannot menoon all their narnes^ but I should quote here at least 
the Hon Mac NiooU and Sir Hidiert Murray, the Governors of 
die Australian temtones, as also Dr Haga, the Governor (Rest 
dent) of the Moluccas 

In the present article exports will be discussed first m the Mow- 
mg order Forest products, tunber, plantation products, including 
rubber, animal piquets, mineral products Then I s^l discuss 
the import^viz Foodstuffs and luxuries, textiles, iron 
ware, machinery, oils Fmally, die total volume of trade and the 
export surplus will be consid^ed It should be borne m mind 
that this survey deals with conditions durmg the world depression 
The present increase m trade and the effects of die depreciation of 
the Dutch guilder in September, 1036, are nor discussed 

The punted sources lor the mrormaaon requimi to obtam a 
good review of the trade of IXimb and Australian New Gmnea 
are more scanty as regards Dt^ch New Gumea than they are for 
the Australian side 

We dispose of very good sutisucs for the Macassar trade, but 
no figures are pubhmeS as to the pmtions of the Macassar trade 
that relate to Dutch New Gumea Fortunatdy the K F M Com> 
pany (Royal Packet Navigaticm Co) and vanous authorities were 
very r^liging m supplyu^ me with much of die data desired In 
comparing me figures for Australian and Dutch New Guinea one 
is h^pe^ by me vanous phases in the devaluation of the pound 
and rcccndy of the Dutch gilder 

The hterature consulted is givoi in a separate list in the onginal 
Dutch article, and this hst will, of course, be accessible to the 
English reader also 

In publishing this and vmdar articles the Netherlands New 
Gmnea Committee, which sent die author to New Guinea, mtends 

* B q ttd oa rwaiwi^t that will appear exteiuo m the handbook in three 
vdume^ eoUtted New Gmnea, emted id Dutch under die supervuion of die 
writer by the Mtduccan Instmite a branch of die Rtml CoIcMual Iniutute 
at Amsterdam Volume a wOl appear next August (jnibhdier De Busiw 
Rnlcm ^ Amsterdam) A very orvei r£sumd was punluhed in die Paetpe 
Islands Monthly m Sydney (February 14, 1937). 
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to promote m exchanw of «pencnc£S between Australia and t&e 
Netherlands East Inches Toe D^nmittee intends to canj out 
this exchange on a much larger scale by having translations made 
of the mpofts about the devdopments m Dutch New Gmnea and 
by havmg these published either in Australia or in a special En glish 
penodical, whiu the Comouttee will perhaps estaohsh later, if 
muds permit 


Expoxts 


forest Products and Timber 


Here we see marked ditferences between the two portions of the 
big island The Dutch half has a much bigger volume of trade 
for gum copal, timber, bark, ntttan, nutmeg and mace The 
values of the exports were m 1935 m Dutch New Guinea, as com- 
pared to those tot July, 1934, m Juty, 1935 (bnefly to be taken as 
1934), m Australian New Gumea 

Gum copal sod other gumi 

Dutch New Guinea 1,636 toot 


Australian New Guinea 

49 » 

Timber 

Dutth New Gumea 

445 

Australian New Guinea 


Bark (locludina massoi) 

Dutch New Guinea 

68 

Australian New Guinea (Papua only) 

605 

Rattan 

Dutch New Guinea 

*4 

Australian New Guinea 

0 „ 

Nutmu and mace 

Dutch New Guinea 

574 * 

AuiCralian New Guinea 

0 » 


As a rule Papua’s bark expert was ml, but in 1934 mangrove 
bark was exported to Austraha, mainly Samarai Ivory nuts 
are the only item under the above headmg in which Aus^ian 
New Guinea ranks Erst, but this is only so because die Solomon 
Islands belong to the Temtory New Guinea from an admimstra 
nve pomt of view 

Ivory nuts 

Dutch New Guioea 1935 0 tMis 

Australian New Guinea, 1934 24 , ,^186 


None of the Dutch or Australian temtones export mangrove 
products like taT imn, grass products like paper pulp or sago, but 
m P^pua, I understand, the manu&cture of paper pulp wm soon 
s tart, though not from timber, but from grass (alang-alang or 
kurukuru) 

The total volume of expOTts of timber and forest products is 
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ior IDutch New Guinea, 1935, 2,725 5 tons, and £or Austrakan 
New Guinea, 1934, about 350 tons 
As to giuns, bark and rattans I see tbe main reason for the dilFer> 
ence in the fact that the Chinese trader in Dutoh New Guinea 
knows how to induce the natcre to bring these articles to his 
trading stations~~tor instance, by advancing import trade goods 
to him, and by keying him in constant debt h^y people think 
that the small prcmts which these products yidd are more attrac 
tive to a Chinese than to the European traders, but this is not 



correct, as copal commands a price per ton which is more than 
double of that of copra, and oadt is much more valuable shH 
Only rattan and tunber have a value per ton whKdi is a little 
smaller than that of copra The European traders control the 
entire trade m Papua (where tlKxe are practically no Asiatics), and 
the bulk of it m me Territory of New Gumea, where there remam 
man^ Chinese from the German period, who aie, however, bong 
lestocted as to thar pla^ of residence and thar trade Rattan 
and bark are doubtless esportable m Australian New Guinea in 
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big quantities^ if we take also the China market into account, 
wmcn consumes inferior icUtan varieties, and if we cmisider the 
good shipping commumcation with China that is available on the 
Australia 

As to gum copal and other gums, also m the case of nutm^, 
Nature has favoured the Dutch side Good gum copal rarely 
occurs m Australian New Guinea, and I know only of trees along 
the uppermost parts of the Se|»k nver, located by the Dutch 
German bound^ expedition in 1910 

As to timber, the situation is very puzzling to me, as both 
Australian territories imported m 1934 (1 e , Jmv, 1934, to ful^, 
1935) fbr as many thousands of pounds as export^ m 
htmdreds of pounds 

The zo per cent import duty apparently cannot prevent this 
As Dutch New Guinea shows only timber exports ana even rather 
big ones, die idea occurred t» me when visitmg the Australian 
temmnes m 1935 that the Dutch side could sell its timber to the 
Austrahan side, because the latmr now gets it from Australia and 
the Phihppuies (nunc umber for Papua even comes from Oregon, 
USA) As the umber sawn m the mission mills of Finschhafen 
and Sek is about the same as the Duudi umber (Int8ia=Afeeha = 
ironwood) one might even suggest that this latter timber could 
replace the imports It is also remarkable that the sum of freights 
and import duty in Australia is higher for Papuan than for 
American Umber In this and t^her matters I sh^d be glad of 
additional mformauon from my Austrahan friends, whmn I did 
not question m 1935 about many pomts that only occurred to me 
after havmg worked out the collected data 

FlanUitton Products, mcludtng Rubber 

These export product^ on the contrary, show a marked 
supenonty in quantity and value on the Australian side Copra 
is of prime importance m both terrimnes of the Australian part, 
and if we except the Papuan rubber, both halves of die big island 
practically have ‘ put ^ their e^s m one basket ’ and do not 
export anythmg elx 

Kapoc and Cotton 

These are practicaUy not ceported from either of die New 
Guinea^ whereas cocoa a steady but always small export 
figure on the Austrahan side. It is cunous diat m the Terntory 
m New Guuiea the attractive cocoa export premium (bounty) of 
/14 a ton, die valuable saenufic advice oi the Government (studies 
by the New Gumea Department ti Agriculture, e g , thoM pub- 
hshed by Mr Green) and die wileame and other g(^ soils avail- 
able have not been able to lead to an Increase of me cocen exports. 
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In the GermuL times (Vitu Island) diev amounted already to 
135 tons (191^, and dm figure has rar^y been surpassed sinoe 
and never after the year (152 tons) As far as 1 can see it 
as a layman the native lab^ (Kanakas are less intelligent than 
Accra negroes) is largely responsible, and the latter also accounts 
for the fact that the f^ cocoa experiments on the Dutch side were 
unsuccessful Australia imports against roughly 100 mns from 
New Guinea each year more than 5,000 tons from Accra and the 
West Indies It is stated that the planting of cocoa during the 
copra dump of 1932-1934 will result m an increase of the exports 
or Australia New Guinea m a ma Timum of 500 tons of cocoa, 
thus die bulk of the Australian consumption wm also m future be 
denved from other sources 

Rubber is domg well m Papua, and though it is die only com- 
modity that pnvate enterpnse would at piesenc like to start on 
the Dutch side, the mternational rubber restriction prevents us 
from domg so Looking at the absence of restriction in Papua one 
wonders why the esports did not increase more quickly, then 
the lack of a good road leadmg to the best rubber district (Sogen) 
seems the explanation 

Papua exported more than 100 tons a ^r smce 1917, m 1924 
It passed the 500 ton mark, and tn 1934 the 1,000 ton mark For 
thu dow increase there may be other ocplanations beside the above 
that occurred to the writer, who paid only a short visit to Aus- 
tralian New Guinea, and he is anxious to have additional mfbrma 
tion for this as well as for every other item mentioned in this article 


Cepru 

Copra u the mam export product, and here we have die follow- 
mg figures 

Copra exports 

Ducal New Gumea iw 4 586 teas 

lodepeodeac Territory of^New Guinea (T N G ) 1934-1935 5^51 


Independent Temtoiy Papua (T P X <934 <935 


8570 


On the Du^ side a relatively small part comes from European 
managed plantations (Wakde plantatuHi near Sanui, another near 
HoUandia, some on Misool Isund and other adjacent islands, and 
finally die small plantation of die R C mission near Merauke), 
and tJie remainder is trade copra, on the Australian side die trade 
co{»a (native copra) forms the smaller part, m fact, it forms only 
3 to 4 per cent of tne bulk of the copra export 
The Dutch Australian comparison as to copra mdicated by the 
above figures is not fair, as the oulk of the Territory of New Gumea 
copra comes kom New Bntam and New Ireland, whereas idands 
of similaf size near the Dutch New Gumea coast, like Geram and 
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Halmahera, are &ot included in tlie Dutch figures^ as thCT do not 
bdong to It officially If we compare only the Dutch and Austra 
han mainland we have for 1933 

Maioland coma 

Dutch New Guinea 2,350 tons 

Auitnlian New Guinea 21,000 

We see that in any case our Australian neighbours are far ahead 
of us Doubdesa this is due to at least dxree arcumstances 

1 The more rehable labour supply (indentured) 

2 The better shipping faabtics, except dunne the period that 
the Navigation Act was bemg ^phed to Australian New Gumea 
(1921 19^ 

3 The close proximity of Australia as a non tropical temtory 
Mnsnmtng teoDKal produce 

In the Duttm territory the native will work no longer than 
2 or 3 months average and then leave Also there is no recrmtmg 
of larour in the interior on behalf of the plantations on the coast, 
which also limits the number ot labourers available 

Native copra is bemg withdrawn from the sales to a greater or 
smaller extent after each copra slump, at least m Australian New 
Guineau In 1920 and 1921 this reaction was very conspicuous in 
Papua, where the exports of native copra practi^ly dropped to 
nd, aher the fall ui pnee of nearly 50 per cent ui the penod 
1919-1920 In the Territory of New Gumea the same observation 
was made (see Annual Reports of both temtones) 

In Dutch New Gumea and die Moluccas, though the bulk of 
the export is trade copra, the hdi m price influent the exports 
of this copra very much less, in fact, the exports from E^toh 
New Gumea m 1934, the worst year, were equu to those m 1931 
The reason is larguy that the adsumstranon more or less forces 
the natives to seU their copra to enable them to pay thor taxes, 
which VFcre only slightly lowered during the slump They have 
m many areas no other means at their disposal to cam their head 
tax, as there are very few regular plantations The Macassar 
exports, far from showing the influence M the great slump, m 
creased between 1931 and 1934 by about 100 per cent Neverthe 
less they consist nearly exclusively of native copra 

The system of marKetmg the ct^na is quite different m die two 
temtones, we have successively ior our native copra (j) the 
Chmese trader on the New Guinea coast, (a) the Chinese firm m 
Macassar, (3) the Euix^iean firm m Macassar The two big firms 
of the Territory of P^ua and the Terntory of New Gumea, Burns 
^ulp and Co , Ltd , and Carpenter and Co , Ltd , can be com 
pared to (^ if we take Rabaul as the equivalent of Macassar, (2) is 
always lacking, whereas, m the case of trade copra, (i) if present 
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IS Fepresented mostly by the European trader or the European 
planter, 'who had until 1936, at least in New Guinea, the exclusive 
nght to buy the a>pra of nauve groves adjommg his planta- 
ticMn The native u paid on bodi sides m kind, as uso the mer 
chant on the coast In both countnes we have merchants travel* 
ling around oa coastal steamers with a kind of floating shop 

On the Dutch side there is no copra inspection hke m the 
Territory of New Guinea 

The bulk of the Dutch copra is exported to Europe, the Umtod 
States fell out in the Macassar exports in 1934 m connection with 
the processing taxes mtroduced t^e, in Austrahan New Guinea 
the United States fell out about 1930, doubtless as a result of the 
law that prohibited imports m the U S of products made by 
mdentured labouren As the Molucca copra is all native c<^a 
this law did not have any eflect on our side 

The ships that carry ^ coju-a to Europe nearly all belong on 
our side to the Batavia fraght conferenced regular freight lines, 
real tramps carry only about one-sixth (to Denmark) 

On the Australian side cramp steamers play a big r^ and belong 
chiefly to the London Arm of Andrew Weir ana Co , they give a 
much more r^nl^ service than one might eiqiecC from tramp 
steamers 

The enterprising firm of W R Carpenter and Co have mtro 
duced their own snips (two of about 6,000 and 7,000 tons) to cany 
the cc^ra to Europe (W R C lane) 

Stsal Hemp and Coffee 

These are absent in the list of Dutch New Gmnea exports, 
coflee IS gainmg a small share m Papua, and sisal hemp was m 
the past eitoorted from Papua (i:^ to 536 tons m 1919) Apparently 
the Australian shipping monopoly resultmg from ^e apphcation 
of the Navigation Act afiec^ mis mdustry in 1922 and 1923, 
though increased market prices caused a Anal flick^ in 1924 arid 
1925 The bounty of ^6 per ton introduced m 1926 came too late 
German New Guinea at one tune exported 31 tons m 1912, but 
this was all 

Destccated Coconut 

This seems a good but aim die only example of the successful 
arbflcial creation of an industry in Australian New Guinea by 
means of a protecuve tarifl m Australia This tariff discnmin 
ates, not only against non Bntish desiccated coconut, but also 
a gains t the Imperial product as manufactured in Ceylon The 
preference is respectively 3d and 2d a lb — le ^ and ^18 

a ton I In April, 1926, tbs preference was mtri^uced, and the 
first exports started m Papua m the same year, and in the Tern 
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txxy of New Guuea ja In 1932 the Territory of Papua iiad 
readied an ezjpozt level ^ 1,228 tons, and the Terrilx^ of New 
Guinea that o£ 1,282 terns 

Hiese fijgures have increased only slightly since, as the Austra 
lian biscuit manufacturing mdustry is now enUrely served by 
Australian New Guinea desiccattd coconut The biggest factory 
at Fondo (New Bntam) has 600 native labourers and 9 Europeans, 
producing 1,200 tons a vear Also the Roman Cathohe mission 
Stcyl ^ear Roermond) has a factory at Sek (Alenshafen) near 
Madang on the mainland of Austrahao New Guinea 


/inmai Products 

The export of these mdude die vanous kinds of dieU and 
b&he de mer (tr^ang), and before 1921 also bird of paradise 
feathers. 

If we include die Am Islands m die exports of Dutch New 
Guinea the comparison is as follows 


MOP shdli troca and other shells 

Datch New Guinea 1934 609 tons 

Australian New Guinea, 1934 1935 505 „ 

Trepang 

Dutch New Guinea 1934 61 

Australian New Omoea 193^1935 98 , 


The figures for the Am Islands in 1934 amount for MOP shell 
to 505 tons, for trocas, etc , to 5 tons, and for trepang to 40 tons 
From dm it follows that the exports frema Dutch New Guinea 
^per are relanvdy miall as compared with Australian New 
Guinea To mv mind, though I may be mistaken, the mam cause 
is the direct rcianons that exist between Australian New Guinea 
sellers and Japanese buyers, as also die direct shipping connection 
Also the vanous taxes on our side amount to 15 per cent of the 
value to be paid on exporting die diell &om Dutc^ New Guinea, 
whereas in Australian New Guinea these taxes are much lower 
( maximum ^2 a ton, tc, about 3 per cent of the valu^ The 
fishmg rights of the nauve inhabitants have been saf^uaroM only 
where th^ really existed to an appreciable extent, and there is no 
systematic resenrmg of fishing ngnts, like on our side, for natives 
m all the shallow seas of less than 6 fathoms, regardless of die 
question whether the native avails himself suifiaendy of these 
flying possibilities or not 

IxK^mg at the figures, produced m the preceding pages, the 
shell output is apfarendy mcapable of bong increase on the 
Australian side, already m German tunes exhaustion of the reefs 
was feared, but they kept up very well, probably thanks to the 
Constance of the quantity fishoi 
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MOP shell IS practically absent m die Territory (A New Guinea, 
and the Territory oC Papua only produces some 20 tons annually 
from the Samarai region (m 19^1936 this figure dropped to 
10 tons) 

With regard to the trade m trocas we have already (^iserved 
that those from Australian Gumea ^ to Japan Of the 
Du^ New Guinea trocas (or more accurately of the Macassar 
trocas, including those of Dutdi New Guinea) only 15 per cent 
goes to Japan and the remainder to Europe 

As to MOP shdl trade, it u inamificant in the Territory of 
New Guinea Between Papua and Dutch New Guinea them is 
in dm case again a didomce, I^pua sends most of its MOP shell 
to London, whereas Dobo (Aru) and Macassar send most of its 
MOP to licw York 

Gold and Copper 

These are the only metals export^ &om Australian New 
Guinea, in Dutch New Gumea we ate )ust now witnessmg a 
first though very big prospecting campaign for gold 

Copper was (odj export from Papua, and die New Guinea 
Copper Mmes, Ltd once occupied 100 Eurc^ans and 1,000 
natives when a big slump in pnces came in 1926 The year 1925 
saw the biggest exports (iryi|66 tons, value 201,732), and the 
industry that migmated m 1924 saw its end practi^y m 1926 
(582 mns) 

Gold IS the most important export item Papua produced it 
since 1888, four years after the advent of the Bn^ Government 
m 1884. 1889 was a peak year with and after big 

fluctuations another peak year was reacheoin I935'i936 (;^2,ooof 
The mcrease m recent years is (foe to the h(^s of fuuling fielcU 
in Pnpua similar to those in the Tesntory of New Guinea, diat 
started production in 1921 or 1922, but jumped up in February, 
1926, to very hi^ figures after die discovery of die Ediecreek 
fidd In 1927 ^(^36,743 of gold were eiiporte^ and m 19^ 1935 
the annual output reaimed the figure or /r, 8^,244 Tas year 
1935-1936 saw the first decrease mdustry 

seems more or less stabilized 

Anyhow the output m one year m the Temrory of New Guinea 
surpasses the whole production of Papua foom 1888 to the present 
day] 

llCPORTS 

We will consider first the foodscu^ and luxuries 

f&cv 

The mreat importance of the Austrahan half, as compared to 
Dutch New Gumea, is clearly shown by the rice imports 
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Rice nxiparced 

Dutch New Gumea, 1935 1,26a tom 

Australias New ^loea, 1934 8 837 

Two steamship lines are running between Saigon and Australian 
New Guinea, but the Dutch hn** (K P M ) has secured practicalljr 
none of this business 

If one considers that Australian New Guinea occupied in 1934 
nearly 40,000 indentured labourers against Dutch New Guinea 
none, it is surprising that the imports Dutch New Guinea axe 
stiU one seventh of those of Austrahan New Guinea 

A remarkable feature m Austrahan New Guinea is the nee 
import into the interior by aen^lane 1,500 tons are each year 
ilown from die ports of Sa^aua and Lae to the goldfields Sice 
m Salamaua costs /18 per ton and in Wau ^^37, mdeed an expqU' 
sivc transport 1 One wonders why nce-growing in the gold&lds 
has not b^n tned on a more extensive scale 

Repeated tnals to produce nee m the lowlands could not lead 
to any apprecuble production, e^ept at Mekeo m Papua (i^ tons 
a war) 

^e noe imports mto Dutch New Guinea exactly fedlow the 
economic depression, nee imports m each port decreased until 
1934, and then in 1935 every port showed a nse, which was not so 
much due to the hig explorations for cal and goJd, that have ^ust 
started, because pOTts without these activities mowed this nse just 
as well Apparently nee is, on our ade, a very good index for 
die economic position 


Meat and Ptsh 

They belong m the Australian part, where there are 40,000 m 
dentured labourers, to the big^t import items. 

Meat and fish mainly tinned 

Imports m Australian New Gumea 1934 ,^50 000 

Imports m Dutdi New Guinea, 1935 unknown 

A big portion of dus import goes to dx indentured labourers 
of the Temtory of New Gumra at Wau and Bulolo, it is to be 
antiapated that the meat import can be substitu^ m the long 
run by meat from catde, held on ** pastoral leases * which have 
bem granted or applied for to an amount of a few thousand acres 

In increasing quantities tmned fish originates from Japan, the 
meat comes mosay hmn Australia, but mso frcuii the Argentine 
and New Zealand 

Tobacco 

This item is much more ic^rtant In Papua, for instance, it 
IS <Hily smpassed in value by me imports of textiles and appard, 
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and Its value exceeds that of nee The followup figures ^ow the 
distnbutioji over the Duteh and Australian halT 

Import trade u^mcco 

Dutch New Guinea 1935 67^ tosi 

Australian New Guinea 3^ „ 

The £wc for Dutch New Guinea u, moreover, mo low, as the 
stabsticaT hgure does not include the tobacco sold in Dutch New 
Guinea by the big “ floating shops ’ on the lower deck of the 
K P M steamers that serve the Dutch New Guinea ports each 
month 

Though there are no tandP barriers against the Dutch East Indies 
all the tobacco imported in Australian New Guinea comes from 
Vixginia (so<alled twisted sticks ’*), and all the mbacco imported 
on our side comes from Lombok and Java An attempt to re 
place American by Dutch East Indian mbacco has never been 
carried out, as far as I know, but for many years endeavours 
were made in Australian New Guinea to manmacture die very 
popular sticks locally We must now wait and see whether a 
recently created fact^ in Rabaul can drive out a part of the 
American tobacco Tne natives m both New Guineas use and 
accept idbacco as payment Australian b^cco is apparently too 
exp^ive to be bou^t by natives 
^e import figures clearly show that the Dutch New Gumea 
native consumes much more tobacco than ins Australian neigh 
hour, because the number of the population reached by imports 
is far smaller on our side, though this is not reflects by the 
imports 


TexUles (Piece goodr, Apparelj AfUrc, Drap^ Goods) 

In the case of dus item it is still more obvious than widi other 
import goods, that the Dutth New Guinea statistics are less 
reliable 

As far as we could asce rt am it the position was 

Textile uDp«t8 

Dutch New Giimex, 1995 FI 35,000 

Austraiian New Guinea 1934 ^ T^M^S 

The figures are, however, not comparaUe, as the Dutch £gure 
should be at least four tunes as big m view of the large quantities 
of textiles sold by the fl(»tLng mems on board of the K. P M 
steamers, run tw * travelling t^ers* from Macassar 

Though the ngutes do cot reflect it clearly, it may be stated that 
per native under Government mduence more textdes are imported 
m Dutch New Guinea than in Australian New Guinea, in the 
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latter country die bulk of the males (m Papua also the females) 
are not allowed to wear clothes above the waisL 
The country of ongin for textiles is chie% Japan^ but much 
mtm so on our side than m Austrahan New Guinea, in the latter 
country the Japanese imports amieared earlier and medominate 
more m the Territory of New Guinea than ui the Temtory of 
Papua, doubdess on account of die better shipping facihPes to 
Japan, oi which the Temtory of New Guinea disposes The 
recent mtroductioa of a Japanese line (Japan Rabaul New Zealand) 
will prc^bly increase the ijuanUCy of Japanese imports. 


Toolff Corrugated Iron^ Profile /ron, Au/r, Machtnery Apparatust 
Applumces (not including Automobdes\ VehicleSy Aeroplanes 

A reliable Duteh figure is imobtainable, though it would be 
interestmg to have it, as it would reflect more rhan any other item 
the tug odl exploratiQD activities which started in June, 1935 
Iron, mac^ery, etc Imports mte Australian New Guinea, 
I934> j£i29,50o 

Roof iron is an mdex of the number of non natives (Europeans, 
Chinese, etc) Their quarters are always characterized by corru- 
gated iron rWs. 

Machmery need only be discussed for Australian New Guinea 
It IS mainly mining machinery which is imported there, as other 
industries are ladung, with the exception of small saw-mills, 
desiccated coconut factories, ice plant, light and power plant m 
the bigger towns, etc The country of ongin of mining machinery 
for Papua is Australia, for the Temtory of New Guinea it is for 
the greater part America The Amencan character of die biggest 
gola company, the Bulolo Gold Dredgmg Co , Ltd , is here the 
governing factor, in Papua all the mining companies are Bntish 
Japan’s encroachment upon the imports of all die odier countnes 
IS not perceptible in the case of ironware and machmery Even 
foe Kanakas dislike Japanese tods and kmves, like all the nunc 
inteUigent natives of the Molu«:as, Fip, Samoa, etc 
I saw, however, Japanese nails and roof irm in Fakfok m Dutch 
New Guinea, in Australian New Guinea foey are lacking entirely 
The natives of Biak and Manokwari in Dutch New Gumca 
make their own knives, axes, ttc , foey imderstand the black- 
smith’s craft smee many decades 

Qd 

As to kerosene ^ghting), Dutch New Guinea is gradually equal- 
ling Australian New Guinea with regard to the quano^ oi die 
imports. In 1934 the figures for lighting kerosene were 
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Territory New Guinea, 34a tons, Territory of Papua, 133 bHU, 
Dutch New Guinea, 173 umu 

The latter figure was 210 tons in 1935, and will be doubled 
in 1936 

B^zme, petrol, etc, including aviation gasoline, show the 
following figures 

Papua, 1934, 954 tons, Terntory New Guinea, 1934, 2,746 tons, 
Dutm New Guinea, 1935 (no figures for 1934), strongly on the 
increase, on account ot ^e air survey of me oil concessions of the 
Netherlands New Guinea Petroleum Co (see map, p 569)* by 
the Royal Netherlands Indian Airways 

The pnees of the various oils are higher on our side, which can 
be partly eiqilained by the heavy excise tax on our side of 13 centi 
per L (about a shilling per gallon, as i L. ^4 ^ gallons) 

Total Volume of Teads 

If we study the figures or estimates available, we see die fidlow 
mg for the years 1892, 1905, 1907, 1934 and 1935 (Dutch New 
O^ea m 1,000 fi , Austral^ G^ea in 100 1^ and 

1905 £1 = 12 fl , 1934 and 1935 ;Ci = 6 flL 


Total for-^ 



Duui New Gwnea 

Austrabaa New Granea 

- 

1893 


Imp 

Dtff 

Exp 

Imp 

Dtff' 


265 

+ 157 

+ 35 

±47 

- 13 

*905 

7*5 

388 

+ 437 

± *35 

±324 

-89 

*934 


838 

-455 

2^6 

I X3B 

+ mi8 

*935 

sod 

1^*7 

-yif 





Total for-~ 

Terntory of Hew Cumea Terntory of Papua 


1893 


Imp 

Drff' 

Exp 

Imp 

Dtff 

30 

33 

— 2 

± *5 

±55 

— 10 

*905 

«5 


-79 

± 70 

±80 

— 10 

*934 

a.34* 

948 

+ *3» 

>95 


+ >5 


Wc see from die above statistics that in the period of about 
thirty years, between 1905 and now, the mtal volume of the Dutch 
trade increased some 70 per cent , whereas in the Australian part 
this increase was about 1,000 pa cent The latter rise was mostly 
due to the developnient of the ex German terntory, as here the 
total trade increa^ by some per cent, whereas Papua’s 
trade qmedy rose to about the fourfold (300 per cent) 

* The areas for proposed aenal survey and for surface expeditutos have 
no rd«^ to d»s article and represent plans propagated by the New 
Guinea Cenumttee 
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Mudi mote significant is tlu; enort aiir|dtt5 On our side it 
was bi? and positive in and still bigger but n^ative m 
1934, me other two terntones show the more nonnal change frmn 
a negative to a posiuve suiplus If the Dutch had put mone^ in 
Du^ New Guinea m the past instead of drawing benefits from 
It, we might have had the same normal course of afiairs, as is 
s^wn by the Australian territories Fortunately frmn the com 
parison of the years 1934 and 1935 the reader can leam for the 
Dutch part that we now every year increasing sums of 
money into this country If die statistics hr 1926 were available 
this vrould come out soil more clearly, as in that year Govem" 
ment, oil and gold mining companies all started to spend big 
sums m this territory, the former to equip some 5 new European 
and some 25 new native Gov^nment stations (see map on p 56S), 
the latter to brmg in aeroplanes, drilling machinery, etc , to eX' 
plore the mineral wealth (see map, p 5%) It would not surprise 
die writer if the total volume ot trade in the nest ten years would 
approach chat of the Australian part, dus of course depends much 
on the result of the od and gedo explorations, as forests and agn 
culture alcme, even if strongly developed, could not make up the 
difference 

Tn Hague 

Apnl 1937 
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THE COMING RURAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 
IN JAVA 

Bt A S HatnbS} c m g 
(MaUyan Qvil Service, Refited ) 

PRJSLXUIKAIty 

Fxou August 3 to 13, 193?, IS to be held a Conference o£ Eastern 
Nations in Java, to consiaer rural hygiene on a ba^ rural re 
construction No such Conference m the East has ever been held 
before, embracing, as tbs <me does, all the countnes Asia 
togeebu' with Australia This vast area includes more than half 
the population of the whole world Nine^ per cent of the 
people are agricultural To promote their healm and bappmess 
me Conference is being held 

HtsToaT 

In 1931, under the auspices of the League of Nations, diere vras 
held a European Conference on Rural Hygiene At the session of 
die Assembly in 1932, Sir V T KnsbnamsKdian, Prune Muuster 
of Baroda and representative cf India, supported by the repre 
sentative of China, proposed that, as soon as financiu conditions 
should permit, the League oi Nations convene a similar Confer' 
ence ui the East Tbs proposal was repeated by the same Govern 
meoti at the Assembly in 1934, and the desire was expressed that 
the Conference should meet m the not too distant future 

In the meanwhile the Health Orranization of the League had 
been studymg the question, and fintmig that it had evoked interest 
m Eastern countries deaded that the Conference take place in 
1937 A preparatory Commission,* appanted early in 1936, made 
a tour bom Apnl to August dirough India, Burma, Siam, 
Malaya, Indo*Ctuna, the Phuippnes, the Netherlands East Indies 
and Ceylon, and it is upon the basis of the Commission s report 
that the agenda for the Conference has been drawn up The 
mam heads of the agenda are as follows 

1 Medical and Public Health Services. Or^nization and 
Trauung Curative and Preventive Action Fmance 

2 Rural Reccmstructxon Co-operative hfovement 

* The CoQunusiOQ was compoied of Mr A S Haynes CMG 
Malayan Civil Service^ reared, Cnairman, Prolessor C. D de l^ngeo. Pro- 
fessor of Medieme at Utrecht formerly Dean of the Faculw of MMicine of 
Batavia Dr E f {topana of be Health SecUon of be League of 
Nations, Seerdary of the Malaria Commission 
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3 Sanitation Housing, Water Supplies, Disposal <A Wastes, 
Fly Control 

4 Nutntion 

5 Measures for combating Cmam Diseases in Rural Distncts^ 
e g , Malana, Plague, Leprosy, esc 

Ajiy one of these heaas is m itself a vast subject when con 
sidered in relation to the area of its apphcanon— the whole of 
Asia. Within the limits of this article it is possible to discuss tally 
certain general coasidceations, with some particular emphasis on 
finance, on which nearly all projected improvements depend. If 
these few pages shall succeed in awakening an enUg^tened interest 
m this great Conference Eastern Nations, a step towards the 
objective will have been made 


Ckakging Conditions 

The agriculturist m the East as in all countries is conservative, 
not without good reason perhaps If to this conservatum we add 
poverty fatalism, apathy, we seem to get a vision of the un 
changing East, a static immobihty resistant to the dynamic preS' 
sure even of those who vnsh to hdp But however true diis pic 
ture may have been in die past, or may be today m particular 
localities, It IS no longer a comjdete picture of die truth Pover^, 
malnutntioQ and isolation may mduce fatalism and apathy 
These are conditions of environment, and adaptation to envircm 
meat is a law of all nature Change the environment, and odier 
changes will follow 

Today all Eastern countnes are working towards the removal 
of poverty, malnutrition, lU health and isolation A glance 
thttm^ the hst of Governmuit D^rtments dealing wim sub- 
jects hke Agriculture, Vetennary Science, Irngauon, Education, 
Cooperation, Mcdicme and Heuth, to name only some of them, 
will reveal these activities and the large sums of money being 
spent on them It wiU be one the Actions of die Java Con 
ference to take stock of the present posiboo, to pool expenence 
and to recommend Imes of actum. 

Changes m wt^ld affairs occur rapidly today and their rcper 
cussions are felt even m distant villages of Oriental lands The 
village IS no Icmger a self-contained umt living by itself, on itself 
and mr itself, it is a small live |»!t of an organic whole Its frac 
non of produce may be one of the mdhon um& exported for con- 
sumption to the other end of the wcvld, and this uun connecting 
thre^ of commerce makes it to diat extent dependent on the 
economic conditioas of dismnt countnes completely outude its 
own orbit Much cotton, juto, ruH>er, copra are produced on 
small holdmgs Visualize ^ an instant the distant peasant on 
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lus fraction o£ land} his hard work may produce a good crop, but 
if world markets are suddenly u|»et and his produce not m de* 
mand it will then and there become worthless to him A new 
set of conditions has arisen, the problem is \o find a right adapta 
tioQ to them 

The self<ontamed village did not progress, it may even have 
disappeared, being wiped out by malaria or famine Today its 
contacts provide great oppoitumties, but it is clearly the du^ of 
the Governments to ^ide the peasant wisely so that he may not 
rashly abandon his rice fields, his food crc^s, for new products 
which put money in his hand today, but leave it empty tomorrow 
There must be a wise combination ^ food aops and money crops 


The RnsPONSE 09 the Peasant 

To what extent can the peasant respond? What does his 
apathy mean? A Cochmchina report of some years ago well de- 
scribed this apathy Us (les paysans) subordonnent leurs rcvenus 
k la satisfacaon de leurs inhmes besenns Us tiavaillcnt d autant 
moms que leur travail est plus productif, prffkrent 1 oisivetf dans 
la mis^ k 1 aisance par le travail ’ The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture m India (1928) states ' Of all the 
factors making for prosperous agnculture, by far the most im 
portant is the outlook of the peasant himself It is easy to over 
state the apathy case It is so commonly stated that it is com 
monly accepted without question, and perceptions are naturally 
coloured by that whidi the eyes and other senses are attuned to 
perceive It is the expenence oi dw wnter dunne some thirty-five 
years of life m the East that many things whiu it was said the 
Asiatic could never be brought to do are the accepted practices 
today Social custxxns conaccted wtdt biitbs, marriages and 
deaw are notoriously difficult xo change Rural indebtedness is 
commonly due to the force of vxUage opmion which compels the 
observance of such customs upon a scale for which there is no 
money, a mamase feast may involve a lifetime of d^t A 
change m these thmgs was said to be impossible, the vinonary 
heaven unpractical enthusiasts But this visionary heaven has 
m some measure come down to eardi Official reports are httle 
read, let the newspapen speak In a recent paper fr^ the East 
we read of specific cases m which the Malays are learmng 
economy (for which they were never famous), that extravagance 
IS bemg checked and the outlay reduced on marriages and 
funerals This is through the instrumcntaUty of Co-operative 
Sooeties, called fieCter Living Soaeties Hiese are facts today, 
and quite contradictory of the opimons commonly exp%ss«l 
yester^y about the possibilities co-operation. 
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It IS easy to find instances of failure amongst Co>oper!Uive 
Societies, especially during tke i^ent years of economy depres- 
Sion, it IS equally easy to find instan<^ of feilure in industry and 
ccnnmerce on Western lines Progress is often zig-zag But on 
the whole there is gam, and each successive generation starts 
ahead of its predecessor The extent to which the peoples of 
Eastern lands are resp<mdmg to co-operation is not ^erally 
known It is amazmg to read diat in 1926-1927 there were m 
British India some 67,000 agricultural primary soaeties with over 
two and a quarter n^ion members and a total working capital of 
nearly two htmdred and fif^ millton rupees In 1934 m one 
Indian Frovmce alone (Beng:^ there were nearly 25,000 soaeties, 
with a membership of 824,000 and a workmg capital of one 
hundred and seventy aght millitm rupees 

As regards the peasant himself it is necessary n> have abtmdant 
faith in him The attitude those who would ^ mm the vil 
lages and persuade the people to better ways of livmg and rouse 
them to the desire to attain a higher standard of healm and pros- 
pcricy is an all important factor There is ample romn for be- 
lieving m the response of die peasant, and there is htde doubt 
diat me Java Conference will illuminate this view But stcc- 
tacular progress must not be exported, aldiough it may come here 
and them One generation is a short time in the life of a people 


The IhjumR 

In some countnes of the East large plantations of sugar, tobacco, 
tea, codec, coconuts, rubber and othv products are aissemmatai 
thr^gh the countryside, interspersed, it may be, with the native 
villages 

15 the edect of such contacts, and what opportunities do 
diey oderT In die experience of the water, if the concerns are 
managed on the right lines, the edect should be mutually bene 
ficial and the opportunities mutually advantageous Amongst the 
needs of the native are Cash fOT nis own requirements and for 
payment of taxe^ improved housmg, safe vrater-si^ly, better 
samtary arrangements for the disposal of waste all kuuu, better 
and more food and generally die experience a higher standard 
of hvmg All diese he will obtam on the plantation At the 
same time ius occupation will teach him better methods of soil 
management, plant sanitation, of cultivatmg and preparmg for 
market the partu^r crop All diis will be a part of his environ- 
ment, and the extent to which he adapts himself will be a measure 
of the ccmtnbutioii he may make towards the improvement of his 
own village Admittedly his contributioD is oftw small, but he 
faimsdf 206 his children are stronger and healthier beings The 
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improved mediods now common in ^mall native rubber holdings 
are largely the result the examples seen on the large rubber 
estates, and m soil management Indore process of manufac- 
turing humus on tea estates has spread m some places to the 
countryside Agam m health matters there can be little doubt 
that the efficient con&ol of malaria on many the large estates 
must have an educational value of no mean compass on the 
labourmg population who benefit by it In rural reconstruction 
the existence of such contacts is a useful dement * This will be 
revealed m any comparison between localities in which they exist 
and from which mey are absent They can exist without 
deracmating the native 

The extension of health services m villages is an activity which 
planters will strongly support Tlie anophelme mosqmix) and 
other earners of disease do not recognize estate boundanes, and 
the expenditure of thousands of pounds on anti malarial or other 
health measures on estates may be vitiated by the proximity of 
unhealthy villages The comp^mt is often h^d that while die 
Government on the one hatiH enfOTces properly the provinon of 
extensive health services on large estates, it on the other hand 
Delects improperly to provide health services for the peasant 
m his village Suw a charge is not without warrant But diere 
are extenuating circumstances the area is so vast Governments 
are not lacking m will but m money The difficulties of finance, 
discussed lower down, will, it 1$ hoped, be carefully considered at 
the Java Conference 

The Capital of the Cultivator 

Soil fertihty is the real capital of the culuvator The preserva 
tion of it intact is vital It is one of the fundamental questions m 
any consideration of rural hygiene and rurd reconstructicm On 
It, as the main source of nutrition, rests the basis of the life and 
health of plant, animal and man 

In some tropical countnes, notably in Afiica, a system of shift 
in^ agnculture has been practised The soil in primeval jungle, 
unmterfered with by man, mamtams femhty by the processes of 
nature, shifting agriculture fells and burns the jungle, takes the 
best out of the s^, makes no replacement and moves cm to 
destroy another patch of jungle In settled commumties loss of 

* The (^cul Report 00 die ternble malana ^ndemic of 1934 1935 in 
C^lon records that the Planting Commum^ there has great resources of 
ahuity, public spirit and local l^wledge scattered m many remote areas 
relates me valti^e services of Superintendents of Estates given from a 
sense of public duty and without remuneration before the Govemmenud 
emergency organuanon could get going and makes specific recommenda 
turns for Mtil iMfig sudi services in future emerg e ncies 
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fertilitjr u a more ^dual process, it works slowly and almost im- 
percq>tiblv, but with the inevitalnlity of gradualness, and it may 
beccnne ckarly evident only when it is an accomplished fact 
Cmcurrently with a growing decrease m yield from the land 
there is a growmg increase m the population which the land has 
to 8U|^ort In extreme cases fertile land may be turned mto 
desert, m others, the result may be rural decay, extendmg perhaps 
to national decay The case for prevention seems sell'cvident 
And yet there is a strange neglect of warnings even in coimtnes 
as progressive and scien&cally staged as the United States An 
au^nty states that alternative droughts and floods are perhaps m 
the order of Nature, but they have been made mcreasing^y de 
structive by the lack o£ foresi^t with whidi the forest wealth 
and fertility of the soil have b^i, and continue to be, exploited 
OvcT'Croppmg, over-cultivation, over-stocking, the reckless de 
struction of timber— all this derives the soil of its protective 
covering and of its water bidding capaaty During die dry 
season me top soil becomes powdered, to be swept away by the 
wmd m the dust storms which become increas^ly common 
every summer over large tracts the country The soil m its 
reduced physical condituxi Imes die power to retam masture and 
IS washra away A leading American authority estimates that 
smce the country was settled an area has been denuded equal to 
the total area of cultivated land m Germany 
If the Java CcHiference can focus mterest on such problems m 
Asia and Australia it will not have been m vam 
How can sod fertihty be restored and maintained? The means 
must be such as will satisfy die requirements of the peasant 
means which he has at hand and can therefore aflord, aiid means 
which he can understand They must satisfy die demands of 
common sense, and they must acemd with the piinaples of samta> 
tion. The Chmese have for countless generations maintamed a 
dense population on the land, mamtaimng at the same time soil 
fertility They have attained dus by composting At die Insti 
tute of Plant Industry at Indore m Central India, methods of 
composting have been studied and worked out until there has 
been evolved the now famous Indore process inseparably con^ 
nected with the name of Sir Albert Howard 
This process of maintaining sod feitihty is based on the natural 
law of letiirnmg to the soil ^ that is taken out of it Its umque 
ment is that it satisfies die demands of both the cultivator and the 
health oifleer, and that it rehes on means which the peasant has at 
band and wluch he can aflord It is also a process which those 
who hve on and by the land instinctively understand It is piO' 
oninendy scientific because it is Natures own process It is 
simple. Ihe composting of wastes of al! kmd, vegetable and 
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animal, rural and urban, and the retunxmg of them, to their 
onginal home, the soil, is a fruitful held nch m benefit to plant, 
animal and human health Hie disposal df waste products, 
espeaally m towns where population is dense, demands a large 
and costly organizatuHi, it begins and ends with waste If by a 
process which satisfies hygiene tl^ se waste products can be con 
verted mto a valuable f^m. of noanure, the gam is immense * 
Ihe Chmese agriculturist has &om time immemorial returned 
everything to the soil and so enabled it continuously to support a 
timing population for thousands years, but his methods are 
not samtary The Indore process hilnls all these demands widi 
out defect It is based on simple biochemical [ninciples, by which 
all kinds of wastes are composted to form humus, and it lends 
stmport to the view that soil fertility is ultimately the foundation 
of quality and disease m cro|», in the animals which consume 
diose craps and m the h uman bemga who feed on both It is 
bemg widely adopted ro correct that impoverishment of die soil 
whi^ IS a potent fector m faulty nutntion with resultant disease 
m plants, beasts and men 

Nutrmon is one of the most important subjects on the agenda 
of the Conference, hut no consideration of it will be complete 
without reference to the earth oat of wbch all forms of life are 
created and to which they must return 

Fznaucs 

The 1931 European Conference cm Rural Hygiene recorded the 
foUowuig conclusion about bud^ts 

In view of the wide variation m health programmes m 
the different countnes and the considerable difference m local 
conditions, it is not possible at present to recommend a model 
budget for a rural health district or to state what should be 
the per capita expenditure fm’ health purposes It is also im- 
possible to decide on the percentages of me budgets of States, 
provinces, districts and communes which should be allocated 
to the hedth services ’ 

Thu 18 commmi sense It can be accepted as regards Eastern 
countnes also 

One of the most difficult tasks for the delegates at the Java 
Conference will be to find an answer for the oimmon (Ejection 
to every improvement ** That will cost more money These de 
mands are mterminable Where is the money to come from? * 

Picture a te emin g race of poverty-stricken peasants, apathetic 

* Under thii process even pests like the water hyaandi which chokes up 
uhole rivers can be made use of. 

VOL. xmii ir 
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and indoleat from malnutriti<m> malaria and general ill health 
More money wanted for all the services which will recmistruct 
the countryside and for the roads and bridges which will open the 
way, and every department of Government asking for more staff 
The revenue can be increased only by further taxes on a penniless 
people It seems almost hopeless. What is the answer? 

No Central Government can be expected to bear the burden of 
canng for the health and wel^re of t^ whole population There 
must be help from local bodies and from volunta^ organizations 
The memb^s of the preparatmy Commission were privileged to 
see and hear of the extremely vuuable work bemg carried on by 
many of the non-offiaal agerunes They include all those volun 
taxy bodies, associations soaeti«, organizations, missions and m 
dmduals who are workmg towards the common end of rural re 
construction Their unaeifi^H labours are of die greatest value. 
They supply tiut diversity of treatment which is required by 
diversity m peoples and conditions, their small units arc elastic 
and capable of rapid adjustments where found necessary in a way 
which is not possible to a le» flexible State organization function 
mg over a vast area At the Conference at least one of the dele- 
gates will be from such a body 

Q^cial funds for health work in rural areas are usually de 
nved in varying proportions &om the State, the provmce and the 
district with Its subdivisions In the uutial stages, or m poor 
districts, the State will have to provide the largest proporbon, but 
it is advisable that the prmciple of local support should be incul 
cated whenever possiUe and that the proporticm contributed 
locally should gradually increase While it is the hmction of the 
State to lay down pohey and to secure a reasonable umformity and 
continuity, it is considered that die greater mterest taken m health 
work when adnumsKred locally enables funds in support of the 
programme to be obtained mc^ readily Generally speakmg, to 
provide an adequate health xrvice, lo^ units must bear some 
part of the States financial burden Pnvate health agenaes can 
also shoulder a part of this burden Article 25 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations specially provides that 

“ The members of the League agree to encourage and pro- 
mote the establishment and co-operation of duly authonzed 
voluntary national Red Cross organizations having as pur 
poses the improvement of health, the prevention m disease 
and the mitigation of suffenng ^roughout the world 

There are various other means by which finance may be assisted 
Hrst oi all there is the increase of wealth or resources by en> 
hanang income and reduction of wa^te In countries prcdomi- 
nandy agricultural, such policy must have a rural bias The pro- 
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motutn of soil fertilily by a natural method such as the Indcwe 
l^ocess m combination with improved varieties of crops giving 
much higher yields will enhance the national income at its source 
Other productive improvements are irrigation projects, and m 
some countnes the consolidacioc of ht^mgs &om which in 
creased land revenue results * Hydro-dectnc power schemes can 
help m relievmg economic poverty m rural areas, tihey will pro- 
vide power for lift irngation from existing wells Rural water sup- 
plies reduce sickness and mortahty figures, mcreaung economic 
m an power and converting loss mto profit In the Netherlands 
Indies a remarkable feat been accomplished out of rubber re 
stncUon a sum of about e^hty million guilders, accumulated 
firom the speaal export duty on native rubber, is being utilized to 
to provide roads, bridges, healdi and other services for the sole 
benefit of the peasantry who contnbuted it 
There is also the question of obtaining better value in the ex 
penditure of public money Widi limited funds it is an unwise 
use of money to sink it in the construedon of buddings unneces* 
tardy large, elaborate or permanent, parucularly m rural areas, 
where a simpler budding put up by the local peasantry, of thar 
own local materials, may be equally efficient Tlie saving on con 
strucuon will release money tor works of health and samtatiDn 
Hus method will also have die effect of educatmg the people to 
a sense of true values, and showing them that health is more un 
portant dun bncks and mortar 

Mention may also be made of small self-supporting agncultuxal 
colomes for mental patients, improved commumcations and tranS' 
port faalities for the benefit ot tbe agncultural producer, funds 
lor specific purposes made avadable by the govemmg or protecting 

f lower such as the Colonial Development Fund of nearly one md 
ion pounds annually employed m making grants or loans to ter 
ntones under the Colonial Office, sickness insurance if it were 
possible to apply it, in. some partial form, to Eastern countnes 
There are doubtle^ other aids to finann which the experience 
of the paitiapatuig nations wiU reveal to the Conference There 
IS no need to take a pessimistic view Means will be found But 
the most fundamental point of all is the necessity f^ the Govern 
ments, responsible as th^ are for die happiness and wel^e of the 
mdividuals composing the Stat^ to realize m practical form that 

* Id the Punjab I^uce of India frameotauon rendered 5 per cent of 
the holdmgs uswss for apiculture and Sorbed i per cent m Doundanea 
Ittoe than 600 000 acres nave been consdidated at a stnall and gradually 
decreasing cost per acre widi the following advantages Straigh tening of 
boundaries improvement of holdings from an uneconomic to an economic 
size, {ffovision o£ land for schools recreatum grounds roads proper ponds, 
manure pits and odier tequuements model villages produced out « pre- 
vious waste and confunon increased land revenue 
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almost die greatest contribution which can be made towards that 
happiness am welfare is the attainment of health The health of 
the rural pmulation must be in the forefront of die programme, 
and financial provision must be made for the services adequate to 
secure and maintatn it It is, we beheve, correct to say that 
hitherto there has been insufficient weight attached to this in the 
preparaticMi of the budgets of States And today, when expencb 
tore IS nsing m many directions, the difficulty v^l be urged that 
it is hard to find the money Bm every difficulty can be overcome 
by a determinanon to overcome it The determination must be 
made more powerful than the difficulty The Conference, if it 
agrees with this view, has die umque opportunity of pressmg, 
with the force which the unanimity of so many different States 
representatives must command, its adoption by each mdividual 
State concerned 

Fmance is bifrons it faces both ways It is at once the 
bmitmg factor, and therefore die bogey, and it is the gi^den key, 
the open sesame which makes ever)^ng possible 

The lumtations of space make it impossible to touch on many of 
the great problems to be studied, such as malaria, that great 
scourge of the tropics, and the poolmg of ejq^enence m the ad- 
mmistrative as weu as the technical 6 dd, which was so stron^y 
advocated by M le Neveu recently m the Asuttc Review 


SiMPLicmr AND Fundamentals 

There is perh^s a danger mday of too much complexity, the 
common reproach of learnmg nuu’e and more about less and less 
It IS possible to flounder hopelessly m morasses of statistics, to be 
fogged and bo^d m the mis& and masses of reports, to lose 
duecUon in ibe myopy oi the muiosccpe There » a need to get 
back to the simplKity of fundamentals, to see life steadily and see 
It whole The mellow glory of the Asiatic stage (ir a slight 
misquotation be forgiven) may perhaps be found in Java 
A Malay proverb ^s Biar lambat asal selamat , which 
may be trandated, There is no hurry provided you are on the 
ngnt road ' To show that road is the task of die Java Conference 



THROUGH THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS AND 
THE ARMENIAN CaUCIAN KINGDOM 

Br E H King 


At the conclusion of an article which I contnbuted to the Asiatic 
Review in Apnl, 1936, desciunve of a journey through the Soviet 
Repubhc of Armenia, I touched upon the emigrations westwards 
towards the region of the Taurus Mountains in Cilicia which 
supervened upon the downfall of the Annenian Kingdom, and of 
the subsequent formation, under cme Reuben m the year 1080, of 
the Lesser Kingdom of Armenia or Arm enian Cilician Kingdom 
In the following pages I propose to lay before die rea^ an 
account of the journey 1 undertook during the early spnng and 
summer of last year tmough the very heart of this forgotten land, 
but inasmuch as the localities visited m die course ot my travels 
do not, unfortunately, conveniently lend themselves to a chrono- 
logical sequence of events (m fact, rather the reverse) it apwars 
desirable to preface this article by a bncf histoncal outlme the 
occurrences which gave nse to tne formation of, together with a 
few general observations concerning, the Armenian Qhaan King- 
dom which will be ampbfied later as I proceed 
Dunng the distressful penods which so frequendy recurred in 
the history of their country even as far back as the fifth century, 
numbers of Armenians had emigrated u> vanous parts of Asia 
Minor, and colomes sprang up m the regions of Czsarea, Sivas, 
AJhtseaa, and la Cappadoaa genially when, howevar, the aty 
of Am, die former Armenian capital, fell to the Seljouki Turks, 
under thar encerpnsing Sultan Alp Arslan, in the year 1063, and 
when, following upon the sackmg of the capital by his feroaous 
hordes, the Sultan proceeded to &ve the Armenians from their 
plams westward even as ^ as the town of Melasgerd north of 
Lake Van, the numbers of emigrants perforce va^y mcreased 
Actually at the tune of its capture Am was manned oy a Byzan 
tine garrison since Gaghik II , last of the Annenian Kings oi the 
Bagratyd Dynasty, had, m the year 1045, been tricked the 
Gi^ Emperor mto exchanging his capital for lands on the 
frontiers ox Cappadoaa and a p^ace m (^nstantinople, and this 
year thus witnessed the actual dedme of the anaent Arme nian 
Kingdom The exiled and unfortunate Kmg Gaghik was sub- 
sequendy murdered by the Greeks near the iort of Kizutra m 
Cmcia m the year 1079, which fate he had rather brought upon 
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himself since a short tune previously he had visited die Greek 
Patriarch Marcus in his palace at Caesarea (one of the bitcerest of 
the persecutors of the Armenians) and at the conclusion of a 
doubtless eiEcellent meal) caused his servants, upon a given signal, 
to seize the unsuspecting prd^e, tog^er with his k^e dog 
(which was contemptuously called Armenian ), and to fasten 
them both securely in a bag which had been hitherto concealed. 
They then proceeded to raui bk>ws upon the mnocent animal 
whi^, not unnaturally, thereupon turned upon its master and 
bit him to death This unfortunate event mdirectly gave nse to 
the formation of the Armenian Cihcian Kingdom, since after the 
vengeful mufder of Gaghik, Reuben, bis cousin, the founder of 
the dynasty bearing his name, ded into the Taurus Mountains 
and establi^ed himself in a fastness known as Pandzerpert where 
he subsequeody gathered about lum many of the more adveH' 
turous and warlike of the Armenian emigrants. 

From the small principahty dius formed m the heart of diese 
wild mountainous regions, which had been largely depopulated 
durmg the earlier Arab occupation, was evolved the Lesser Kmg 
dom of Aimema Although they had formed a friendly alliance 
with the Crusaders who passea t^u^ Cilicia m 1097, die 
Annenian Monarchs, durmg the 300 years o£ die existence of die 
Kingdom, were surrounded by hostile peoples and were almost 
contmuously engaged m wartajre with Greeks, Arabs, Persians, 
Turks, and Egyptians with varying fortunes, m consequence of 
which the hmits of their domimons were constandy imanging, 
sometimes being extended beyond die boundaries of Cilicia west-- 
ward mto Isauna and northwards mto Cappadocia, whilst at 
other times they were confined to the moimtam fastnesses them 
sdves Of the ultimate dechne of the Kingdom I shall wnte later 
Before ever quitting these shores it was made abundandy clear 
to me that the intending tntvdler m the remote regions of 
Anatolia must be m possession somedung else besides a pass- 

? >rt He must, m ed^ carry an offiaal mtroduction from some 
ur](tsh naUonal to the Ministry of the Interior at Ankara, who 
alone can overcome on his bei^ the offinal obstruction which 
would otherwise be encountered at the very outset of his journey, 
and furdieimore he must state bis motive in desmng to travel 
away from the mam lines of communication. Havmg, by good 
fortune, been most kmdly fovoured with the necessary mtixMuc- 
tion, I presented myself to the appropriate department in the 
capital, and, being provided with tangible proofs of my o^pa 
Uon as a journalist, I was able to satisfy tne officials upon the 
latter score Once the ice had been broken, so to speak, nodung 
could possibly have exceeded the kindness and courtesy of die 
Turlusb authorities, who forthwith tdegraphed to the Valis, or 
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governors, dt the vilayets throng which my journey lay, request 
mg them to afford me all possmie assistance Here also 1 gladly 
express my mbtude to the scd! of the British Embassy for all the 
hospitality they showed me and for the kindly mterest they dis- 
played m my journey, thar only regret bemg that they were 
unwle to beat assistance to me m an o£aal capaaty I had, m 
my Ignorance, always imagined that ambassadorial staffs must 
be ramer fornaal gentlemen who would scarcdy have the tune or 
inclination to concern themselves m any extent with a lone 
traveller bound for the wilds Now 1 know better I 

Having left the bulk of my luggage at Ankara, I set forth by a 
mght tram for the town of Osama (or Kaysen), which lies some 
300 miles south-east of the capital, and arrived early upon the 
following morning, being the ^th of May It came as a pleasant 
surprise to be meeted at the station in atrocious English by my 
araDachi, or cab driver, a rotund, rolUckmg, jocular mdividual, 
who was at pams to explam to me from the box seat of his 
decrepit vehicle, that he had been captured by our forces during 
the Palesone campaign, and it came as a still more pleasant sur- 
prise when, upon arrival at what Baedeker would desenbe as the 

unassuming Hotel Istanbul, he fiady declmed to accept any 
remuneration for his services on account of his high opimon of 
the British people and theu: consukratc treatment extended to 
prisoners of war 

Cxsarea was not only the most convement centre horn which 
to set out OR my journey southwards, but is also an old walled 
town of great charm and histone interest, possessing important 
Armenian associations The earliest city, Imown by me name of 
A^aca, lay about a imle south of the present town between two 
spurs of Mount Erjeus (the anaent Mons Argsus, 13,100 feet) at a 
height of 3,500 feet name was derived from one Mosoch, the 
legendary ancestor of the Cappadocian race, and the aty consti 
tuted the seat of theu Kings as early as 600 b c Its importance 
largely waned dunng the sweeping westward conquests of 
Tigranes the Great, Ktween 90 and 69 b c , who raised the 
Armenian Kingdom to the hei^t of its prosperity and power, 
and who deported many of tim inhabitants to his new city of 
Ttgranokerta in the south Later, under the Roman Empire, 
Csesarea recovered its importaiKte in a large measure, and it was 
from the Emperor Tibenus that it received its present name at 
the tune of his conquest of Cappadoaa Christiamty was doubt 
less mtroduced here at a very early date (i Peter 1 i) and it was 
as a great Chnsban Metropolis that the acquued its fame 
St Gr^ory the Dlummator, patron samt of Armenia, of whom 
I wrote m my former article, was earned here as an infant from 
his buthplace at Vagarshapat by his nurse Sophia and her brother 
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Euthalius m 257, and was baptized, educated, and ultimately con- 
secrated Bishop of Armenia by die Patriarch Leondius of Cxsarea 
in 300 AD I sought m vain for any recognizable remains amon^ 
the hoary jEragments of walls which, together with innumerable 
skulk and bones, he scattered on the hilk deploymg to the south 
of the town, and with the exception of Mount Erjeus itsdf, there 
exists no feature on the landsc^ upon which the Saint must once 
have gazed 

The present day town (Fig x) actually dates from the time of 
St Basil the Great, who was SvnmCssarea in 329 AD, becoming 
Its Bishop m 370, and who erected churches, an orphanage, and a 
fine bishop s palace, but here again practically all trails have disa^ 
peared since, in the tune of Jcstsman, the city was largely rebuilt 
and refoTOfi^ It fell to the Seljouki Turks m 1064, and, as seen 
today, the walls and the fine old castle, partly bmlt on the founda- 
tions of Justmians day, together with the beautiful Huyant 
Mosque, represent the work of that famous Seljouki Smtan 
Ala-^-dinKai Kubad J dunng die thirteenth century, restcn^d m 
1577 under the Osmanii Turks 

I am open to correction, but I bdieve die Church of St Gregory 
the Illuminater m the southern quarter of Caesarea to be the onlv 
Armeman church m Anatolia wnere services are still conducted 
Erected ui 1856 it presents, as might be expected, a rather tawd^ 
appearance today, but the Gregonan pnest, whom I visited, still 
contnves to minister to the 2,000 odd Armenians who (out of a 
population of 70,000) inhabit die mwn Upon his death the 
church will be doubdess either closed or pulled down as was the 
case a few years ago with the fburteentb-century church of St 
Sarkis 

At £vker£, about xo miles north-east of Czsarea, lies the great 
monastery of St John the Baptist, which, for many centuries, con 
sntuted the summer residence of the Armeman Archbishop 
Accordmg to tradition, it was fminded by the Patnarch Leondius 
in the fourth century, who » said to have here consecrated St 
Gregory as Bishop of Armenia, although, accordmg to another 
version, die actual church stood on the site of a mosque m the 
vill^ of Hisarjuk south of the remams of the earliest city, other 
locanty may be the correct one or posably neither I In any even^ 
the onginal little Greek Church attributed to St Leondius has, I 
understand, been preserved amidst the monastery buildings The 
Armenians first occupied the domain m 10^, which is pic- 
turesquely situated on the side of a hill, and enlarged it enor- 
mously, particularly at the time of Archbishop Karamanian from 
Talas ui 17^, and more recendy m 1913 hj Bishop Terdat horn 
die same town, who added the school buildings The clergy and 
monks only left Evker^ as ra:endy as 1928, although on four 
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previous occasions tiiey had been ejected and later pemutCed to 
return The buildings are now used for mihtary purposes^ and 1 
was only albwed to view rhm from without. 

A shnne withm the erstwhile monastic do main encloses the 
tradiQofial tomb of the Baptist (Pin a), which is still periodically 
tended by a pnest, it was fbitneny &e scene of important pil 
grimagei upon June 24 and August 29, being the feast-days of the 
Samt 


In the same valley I visited the erstwhile monastery of St 
Darnel, the cells of which are hewn out of the rock Tradition 
assigns it to the Apostle St Thaddeus, who travelled from Pales- 
tme, through Armenia into Cappadocia, between 35 and 43 a d 
A tomb within this mona^ery is supposed to be that of King 
Oshm, who reigned over the Armenian Cilman Kingdom between 
1308 and 1320 If this be so, which I greatly dou^, then Oshin 
must have been buned, for no apparent reason, outside die con 
fines of his kmgdom and (ai his capit^ where his pre 
decessors were mterred Frankly, I am mchned to accept both of 
these traditions with the proverbial gram of salt I 

Before leavmg these regions for the Taurus Mountams I ac 
cepKd, most hatefully, an mvitation to a few days at the 
American College at the small town of Talas situated about 7 
miles south of (^sarea, and cunously constructed upon the side 
of a chif, many of the older dwelling beuig rock hevm Talas 
VI as a Aourishu^ centre m Byzantine days and was once die home 
of St Saba, the founder of the edebrated monastery near Jerusalem 

The American College, standing at the summit of the town, 
originated in the Protestant Girls School, founded m 1886 Today 
a general, strictly secular, education is provided under the ener 
getic diTMtion of its pnnapal, Mr Paul Nilson, which is attended 
^ some 30 Turkim and Aimeman students, and a splendichy 
eqmpped workshop serves to provide them with a trade at their 
fingers* ends. 

To Mr Nilson and to Dr and Mrs Nute, under whose hos- 


pitable roof I stayed, I owe a ddit of gratitude which I can never 
nope to repay, for all theu* kindness and invaluable advice Their 
contention t^t they were oaly too happy to welcome one of their 
own folk into their lonely life seemed to me quite beside die point 
About miles east ox Talas, and situated m die heart of a pro- 
found and narrow ravine, bong reached by a pass runnmg 
way up and along the side of the clifi, are the remains of the 
Armenian monastery of Derevenk Like that of Evker^ and at 
T nmaiv a (which 1 visitcd later). It 1$ of Greek ongm, havmg been 
founded and dedicated to the Holy Tnmty by St Baal himself 
m die year 363 The Armenians occupied it m 1516, re-dedicatmg 
ic to St Sarkis, rehmldmg the church and adding a guest house 
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mud, from which our combmed e^rts were only able to extncate 
It after a delay of nearly two hours When, however, as we neared 
the village of Suwan^, scarcely 2 miles further on, a siimlar fate 
befell us, I realized ^t the time had now arrived to discard this 
luxurious mode of tran^iort for ohers more behttmg the nature 
of the country I was approaching, die more so as I was informed 
that the Zamanti River on which die village lay had overflowed 
Its banks and become qmte impassable Accompamed by the 
poh<x official, therefore, I now sought out the Mu^lar, or head 
man, and explained the posiuon to him, when it transpired that 
all the Hocks and catde bdonging to the village were located upon 
grazmg land m die hills to die south My escort, being now 
assured of additional energy on the part of lusty villagers m 
coping with our mud logg^ vehicle I therefore bade them fare 
w^, and, m company with a Yuruk tribesman as guide, set off 
on foot for the yaila or summer encampment of mese nomadic 
folk which lay over hill and dale some miles distanL The 
Turkish tribes inhabiting the regions of the Taurus Mountains 
today consist for the most part m the entirely pastoral Yuruks, 
who own large herds of catde and flocks of sheep and goats, the 
Turkomans who are pardy pastoral and pardy agricultural, and 
who carry on most or the now largely dumnuhed camel trans- 
port, and, to a considerably lesser extent, die Avshars who ongm 
ally emanated frcun n<xth west Persia, but who were dnven out 
by the Circassian immierants after the Crimean War, and who 
dien settled upon the dopes of the Anti Taurus range I also 
enoountered more than one group of Kurds, whose true country, 
however, is in Eastern Anatolia, particularly m the region between 
Erzerum and Lake Van 

Upon arnval at the yada ** I was able to procure an ox cart 
upon which to resume my journey, for I was anxious to reach the 
Dedi Bel Pass upon the western dopes of the Anti Taurus before 
mghtfiiU Should the reader ever find himself constrained to 
travel by one of these crude two-wheeled contraptions^ let me 
advise him to ensconce himself well out of range of the ox s tail, 
oar^cuiarly as the journey proceeds^ since the beast has a playful 
nabit of twirling this portion of its anammy widi devastating 
effect^ necessitating in my own case copious ablutions m a (provi 
dentidly) neaiby mountain stream ! 

The approach to the Dedi Bel Pass necessitates a preapitous 
ascent of from 4»550 feet to 8,600 feet, and is used by the natives 
as a short cut, particularly when travellmg from Albistan west' 
ward across the Anti Taurus to die Tomarza district, it u more 
suitable for pack animals than for the ox-cart, and 1 proceeded on 
foot when we entered the rocky leading to my destination, 
since, quite apart from the relief arorded to the oxen, it would 
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have proved a physical unpossibihty to have kept one s seat owing 
to the swerving and )oltii^ which occurred as boulder after 
boulder was traversed 1 The bamipf of Dedi Dibi, which I 
reached as darkness was falling, lies just beyond the Pass, and 1 
was ho^tably recaved by the Mukhtar, it consists of a cluster of 
flat roo^ stone dwellings and long, low tents of dark brown 
goat s-hair cloth, such as are in common use among the Yuruks 
(the circular dome shaped yurts * are more ounmonly encoun 
tered m the Turkoman encampment^ I was soon ensconced 
upon a plump mattress and surrounded with cushions within one 
of these latter, bemg subsequently served with an evening meal, 
which was repeated with deadly monotony at every encampment 
or native khan ’ which I vuit^ during my journ^ through the 
mountains, and to which subsequoit reference need not dierefore 
be made ! The bread, which is of a dark colour and somewhat 
pitty, is rolled into what resemble enormous pancakes, and can 
be lud across the lap m the manner of a serviette I The staple 
diet u the ubiqmtous pdav, a dish composed of rice and unall 
pieces of meat (usually palatable), and which may be washed 
down by moonfuls of ^yaghourt (curdlod milk) Eggs are only 
occasionally obtamable, but goats milk cheese is mvariably pro> 
duced, as is also Turkish cofree, to which latter 1 am, fortunately, 
extremely partial, although 1 never succeeded m acquinng a taste 
for * yasiourt ’ 

The Aati Taurus Mountains constitute an offshoot of the East 
Taurus pnmer and consist of two distmct ranges. The western 
range breaiu away from the Taurus close to Bakir Dagh (or 
Copper Mt), and runs m a nof^t'casterly direction, various sec- 
tions bearing distina names, whilst the eastern range is known 
by the name of Bmboa Dagh throughout and runs due north, both 
eventually becommg mergra m the hig)i ground north of the town 
of Azizieh The two ranges are divided by the valley of the ancient 
Kiver Saras, now known as the Geuk Su, which, after rccoving 
the waters M the Zamann and other streams^ enters Cihcia in the 
south as the River Sihun 

After some difficulty I secured hevses m the monung and set 
ofl at an early hour m an easterly direction across the Saiw valley, 
which now opened out before me, and which constitute^ without 
question, one of the most histone r^;ions in the whole of 
Anatolia In bygone days the aistence of Golden Comana 
the holy aty of the Goddess Ma, in the directioa of which I was 
travelling, accounted for the pecuhar fame and sanctity m which 
this valley was hdd The Persian Rc^al Road and the great 
Roman trade route to the East traversed it, Greek, Saracen, 
Sdjouk Turk, and Mongolian armies once swept across its grassy 
dopes, and at least one division of the Crusaders passed this way 
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when joumeyuig southwards towards Pakstme Generally spe^ 
mg, prior to the year 840 a o , die great amues cmeratmg in Asia 
Minor proceedea through the Cimaan Gates (which I visited 
later), and subsequent to that year across the Sams valley The 
ancient aty of Comana once lay around die village of Shabx, 
which I reached after a ride oi mm 4 to 5 hours. It is said to 
have constituted one of the most magnificent and himous anes of 
all time Strabo writes of the great Temple of the Goddess Ma 
lying m this deep valley, being s^ed by 5 ,ooo pnests and votaries 
of both sexes and of its orgiastic worship, whiu included public 
prostitution after the Semitic manner Comana became Imown 
as the strongest centre of pre Aryan mfluence m Asu Minor, and 
even under Pompey its priestly dynasts were respected and re 
tamed virtual moependence tor many years, since here the high- 

S ranked next to die lung and usually belonged to the same 
y, his revenues being derived from the extensive lands apper> 
taming to the temple & the durd century it became a Roman 
colony, bemg then known as Hieropolis, but later m Justinian s 
time It rev^md to its former name with the added prefix of 
'* Golden ' (a v) I cannot find recorded any historical mention 
of the date of the aty*s decline 

R^its had reachra me of the stupendous rum^ both Roman 
and Greek, which still aboimded (though 1 could discover no one 
who had visited the site), and my eyes stramed the landscape for 
a ventable Acropolis and Carthage combined lymg m this remote 
valley Never have I been so utterly disillusioned I True, the 
remams would be mterestmg if casually encountered, but I had 
been jpnmed up with too many eulogistic and thoroughly un- 
reliabte vapourmgs on the sub)o;tl A small theatre m a very 
rumous condition might be described as the ' pi^ de resistance, * 
a couple ot small Byzantine arches, which would be passed on 
heeded m Athois, and certainly a radier charmmg httle temple, 
comprise the entire Greek runams, m fact, the entire visiUe 
remams of any sort on the left bank of die ^us, whilst on the 
right bank the Roman Empire is represented by a short stretch of 
terrace upon which are ^ bases of a few columns I had 
mtended to spend the entire following day amidst the mini, 
which may be inspected with ease m the space of an hour 1 This 
IS not to say diat the undergrowth over a vast area is not studded 
withiragments of columns and odd pieces of anaent masonry, 
and doubdess the once presented a magnificent appearance, 
but that IS quite bende the pomtl 
The Armenians did not setde in Shahr itself until i860, but if 
the Bmboa tH^h to the east be synonymous with the ** Black 
Mountain of olden da)«, which I believe to be die case from a 
study of an early map and also by reason of the extremely dark 
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colour of the rock of which it is composed, then the mountain 
formed part of the dommions of the Armenian Cihcian Kingdom 
and wi^n its fastnesses was located the monastery of Areg, 
whither the Patriarch Gr^ry Vikavser retreated in 1099 and, 
coUectmg many learned dieologians, noth Armenian, Gr^, and 
Syrian, about him, translated a number of important foreign 
works Bmboa Dagh was captu^ by the Scythians m 1154, 
retaken two years later by Stephen, brother of the Armenian 
K:^ Thorns U 

Kaimakam of Shahr showed me hospitality for the night, 
and at an early hour the following morning, having been provided 
with fresh horses and a guide, I set off m a south westenv direc 
non, my objective being the entwhile Armenian stronghold of 
Hadjm, about 25 miles distant, which unquestionably lay within 
the coniines of the Armenian Cihcian Kingdom The araba road 
from S hahr closely follows the n^t bank of the Sams, entenng 
the fertile Maghra region and passing a number of Avshar viT 
lages until Khasta Khuieh, lying on the left bank, is reached, 
where the nver is spanned by a ramshackle bridge I did not 
enter the village, for there seemed no pomt in courting disaster, 
since nothing more substantial than a work tram t^d have 
crossed in safety ^ (From my guide I gathered that the place 
once formed a base for opaatms by the Turks against the 
Armenians in the wild Hadjui district) 

Following a bndle path which skirts the western slope of Firat 
Dagh, I ultimattly reached the araba road from Czsarea via 
Tomaraa to the south, and here the scenery assumed an aspect of 
impressive grandeur, my route now lying between the great 
mountamous walls of die Taurus proper towering above me upon 
ather side A preapitous rocky descent of some 1,300 feet lead 
mg to the bed or a ravmc presently confronts the traveller, through 
which flows the Hadjm Su, the head waters of the stream 
nearby As 1 followed its course southwards a terrific storm burst 
upon us which had been gathering m the mountams for some 
tune previously and had increased m mtenaty as 1 approached 
Hadjm itself Yet cold and wet thou^ I may have been, I wdr 
corned, as wholly appropnate to the nature of my surroundmgs, 
the great thunderclaps which seemed to shake the very moun 
tarns encirclmg the anaent stronghold, as if indeed die vials of 
the wrath of l^ven were about to be emptied upon this wild and 
desolate spot, the darkening scene being alone lUuminated by the 
vivid flames of lightning throwing mto bold rehef the nimed 
tower and walls which dommatt tlK Rock of Hadjm 
Ever smoc its downfall there have existed, almost to our very 
day, scattered remnants of ti^ Armenian Cihaan Kingdom 
witlun the fastnesses of the Taurus Mountains, so macceaably 
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located were these stroneholds that a state of vutual independence 
-was maintained under ^lefs who wei<e direct descendants of die 
pnnees of dieir medueval realm Papng little or no tribute to 
die government^ enjoying complete rclimous freedom under their 
own bishops these stem, rude, yet warhlm and fearless survivors 
of a vanqmshed dynasty for long moved a thorn in the flesh of 
the Osmanli Sultans Most notaole historically were the inhabit 
tants of Hadjin and dieir even more famous brethren of Zeitun 
lying across the mountains some 40 miles eastwards, and fully 
aealt with by Franz Werfel m his well known book * The Forty 
Days, whoem are so graphii^y described the Armenian de- 
portions of 1916 

I spent a somewhat disturbed mght beneath die roof of the 
Kaimakam of the adjoining hamlet of Saambeyh, which has only 
eusted since 1928, previoi^y die region was deserted smee the 
time when die Armemans weie finalfy evicted between 1920 and 
1921 It was built upon the site of the litde fourteendi-century 
town of Hadjin, of which not a vestige of a house remains. In 
the monuns I ascended the Rock which once overlooked the town 
from a hei^t of about 400 feet A veritable humcaoe was blow* 
mg, dense clouds and mut precluding any attempt at photo- 
graphy The rums m be along the summit bear grim testi 
mony to the bitter dghtme which took place before die last sur- 
vivors of the Armeman Cmoan Kingdom were Enally dislodged 
A much battered circular stone tower and remains 01 three walls 
of the anaent Armenian casde still stand, which served as a school 
until 1920, and next to the casde are the four roofless walls of an 
Armenian (Catholic) church, by the side of which is a smaller 
Gr^onan church in a similar condition, but with an Armenian 
inscription above the entrance These ruined churches are prob- 
ably not more than 50 years old At the base of the rock and 
at the entrance to a ravine about half a mile distant to the north 
still stand the walls of die fourteendi'century Gregonan monastery 
and church, wherem resided the Bishop of Hadjm, whilst at a 
gtnilar distance to the south in a rocky hollow thm ensts a very 
anaent sc^uare stone edifice, once an Armenian public bath The 
entire buildmg is only about 15 feet square, so that but few 
badiers could, presumably, be accommodated, and, by die irony 
of fate, probably the oldest buildmg to be found in this region, it 
IS in the best state of preservation and still supporting a substan 
tial domed roof, having escaped the wholo^ destruction to 
which the remainder have succumbed 
The only available homes m Saambeyh bemg m an unfit con- 
dition to be ndden, I was able, after some delay, to secure a pre- 
carious seat on a buHodc cart, which had arrived from Caesarea 
en route for Kozan, which lies at the south of the pass, and hr a 
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consideration the drover was prepared to deposit me, together 
with my camp 4 >ed, at FeH, which lay about 7 mila westw^ of 
die Chaussfe at a point about 12 miles south of Hadjio Nothine 
could exceed the exquisite beauty of dm route as we followed 
the banks of the f^djm Su southward Very lovely is this stream, 
clear as crystal, now roaring m rapid u>rTeD4 now foaming m cas- 
cades over great masses of rock, now swirhng round roots of 
gnarled and aged tree-trunks, now deqnng in fdaad pools. As 1 
pursued my journey the clouds dispersed, the sun blazed forth, 
and with every bend of the pa^ a frodi vista of mountain scenery, 
each seemmgly more enchanting dian the last, opened out before 
me Close to the village of Ihmedi a turmng westward leads 
through a precipitous ravine to the casde c£ Ftk 6 (Fig 3) and the 
hamlet of that name lying at the base of the rock upon which it 
stands Fek^ Casde a situated at an altitude of 4,200 ^t, or about 
1,000 feet higher than Hadjm, to whidi, in appearance it is similar, 
although in better preservation, due, of course, to the that it was 
never subjected to the modern bombardmeot which reduced die 
latter to its present ruinous condition It is of considerably earher 
date than tlut of Hadjm smee it was widiin its walls thu King 
Leon I and his son Thorus sought shelter m 1137, after the defeat 
of their armies by the Greeks at Anavarza m ^e Cilician Flams to 
the soudi, as will be presendy related Unfortunately no further 
historical facts appear to have been handed down regarding this 
remote yet romanncally situated Armenian fortress To my 
intense aisappomtment the inhabitants of the cluster of houses at 
the base of the rock displayed abysmal ignorance on tbe sulnect 
beyond the somewhat obvious cHiservation that it was hok 
esu ” (very ancient) I 

I did succeed m discovcnng an Armenian msenpnon widiin the 
casde walls, but it was so obUterated and defoced as to be qmte 
indeapherable 

The sole accommodation cbtainable ui was of so unmvit 


ing a character that, accompanied by die Mukhtar, 1 set of! m die 
direction of a Yuruk * yaila ** about half a mile distant, claiming 
hoantahty for the night I was, as usual, moa kindly recaved, 
ana appeared to have struck upon a particularly prosperous com 
mumW judging by tbe size oi the nocks and tbe jewellery dis- 
ported 1^ the women who were attired m enxptionally vividly 
coloured costumes surmounted by their picturesque headdress, a 
tall square cotffc of white mu^ or cotton, the ends bemg 
wrappM under the cbm 

I had hopol to secure horses at Fek6, but since none were dien 
available and I might have been delayed mdefimtely, I deaded to 
resume my journey southward by the bullock cart, to which 1 had 
beemne more or less mured t Havmg regained the Chaussie by 

VOL xxzxn IQ 
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an alternauve route, we now commenced the ascent from an 
altitude of 2,330 feet to the Kiraz Bel Pass, which stands at about 
5,100 feet Despite our somewhat labou^ progress, it seemed 
ppod to be ahve in this silent land of nnnantic beauty and to 
inhale the ever-present scent of die verdure carried on the soft 
mountam air, the pine, ash, oak, plane, oleander, and die myrtle, 
all serving to dome ^ slopes through which my journey lay, 
whilst ftom the Kiraz Bel itself soared the anow-dad heignts of 
the loftier peaks of the Taurus 

Descending some 2,000 feet, the open valley of the Tapan Dere 
lay at my feet, and here 1 passed a s(»newhat dully mght at a 
police post, which provided the sole accommodation available 
The foUGWing day, travelling always southward through the pass, 
1 would especially mention the ^kgecbd Dere, a valley sur 
roimded by one chaotic, intricate and lofty mountainous mass 
Oh I for the skill of a Turner to d^ict the cxquiute tints ranging 
throu^ nchest purple to the softest and most delicate mauve as at 
length die shadows fdl upon this enchanted scene 

Pardy upon the site of me htde Tiirkidi town recendy renamed 
Kozan ^ig 4), which I reached at nightfoll, once stood the great 
city of Sis which lay, as it were, withm the very portals of the 
Taurus Mountains as approached horn the Cihoan plams m the 
south, being situated at the mouth of the pass to kiadim in the 
north, which 1 had just traversed Its name breathes and enshnnes 
the history of the Armenian Obcian Kingdom both during the 
days of its pro^ienty and peace and the darkest days of its sorrow 
and defeat Captured by Kmg Thorus II m 1144 during his 
sweeping victories over the Greeks, of which I sb^ wnte m 
greater detail when descnbmg the fortress of Anavarza, it re 
mamed in a more or less ruinous condition until the accessacm of 
Leon II to the throne m 1185, who, after restonng bis capital of 
Tarsus (captured by his predecessor Reuben II from the Grraks 
in 1182), set about the rebuilding of the city of Sis with the 
utmost magmficence in 1186 Roj^ palaces existed m both aties, 
and the seat of government altecnatea between the two according 
to the residence of the soveragn until the destruction of Tarsus in 
1274, when Sis became the sok capital Of all the prmces whose 
scep^ swayed the Kingdom Leon II undoubtedly proved him 
self to be the wisest, the most beneficent, and the most beloved of 
his subjects, not one of whom it u said ever appealed to his chanty 
in vain 

Plundered and burnt duni^ the feroaoua invasion of the 
country by the Egyptian hordes m 1266, when the great temple 
erectea by Hethum 1 in 1225 was ievell^ to its foundations, the 
aty rose once again hke a phcsnix from the ashes during the 
reign of H^um’s successor ikxm 111 m 1269, who estabushed 
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his capital within its walls and whither later, in 1294, Supreme 
Patriarchate of Armenia, under Orejgory VII , was removed from 
the ruined atjr of Hiromcla, whidi eastward, south of Marash 
and upon the western bank the Euphrates The aty of Sis 
was blockaded during the combined mvasion of the country by 
Egyptians, Arabs, and Turimmen, under the EgypOan chitt 
Pnuntukhtar, in 1274, but bemg un^le to overcome the resolute 
resistance encountered, this force diereupon marched agam^ 
Tarsus^ which was the pnnapal r^ository of die royal treasures, 
and, hkvmg plundered it of all its ndies, set fire to the Palace 
and the Cmirch of St Sophia, returning to Egypt with a large 
number of its inhabitants who were taken mto captivity, Sis, as 
already stated, now becoming the sole capital 
The final overthrow of the aty did not occur until 1374, under 
the reign of Leon VI , last of Kings of the Reobenian D^asty 
At this time the country was m the last stages of decrepitude, 
nven asunder by inner dissensions among the chiefs over the pre 
ceding ten years, thus rendering die land an easy wey to the re 
peated invasions of the Egyptian Mamelukes, who now deter 
mined that the name of Cmaa should be finallv expurgated from 
the list of Asiatic Kingdoms. In 1371 sounded the first notes of 
the death knell of the Armenian C^aan Kingdom, die country 
being avaged by the Egyptians with the same foocity as hitherto, 
cmes being burnt and me produce of the land destroyed so 
desperate were the straits of the inhabitants due to the resultant 
famine, that a bushel of com was sold in the streets of Sis for the 
price of 500 pieces of silver In 1374 the Egyptians redoubled thar 
efforts, and under the Sultan J^ek El Ashref (an mvetcrate 
enemy of the Christians), an enormous force once more descended 
upon the unhappy Armemans, who were in no condition to offer 
effective opposition After wi&staadme a siege of two months 
S18 fell to invaders, who broke open the tcunbs of the Armeman 
piinces and sacked the aty Leon mmsdf, realizing that his pte^ 
sence m the stneken capital could no longer benefit his suffenng 
subjects, retired, together with Ma^, his Queen, Phinna, his 
daughter, and a number of the cbidu to the Fortress of Capan, 
situated at a height of about i,xoo ft on a rocky eminence north* 
west of the a^, and whither ^ die royal treasure had previously 
been transported Here he was blockaded by the Egyptians for 
nme monms, at the end of which time his provisions were ex 
hausted On the advice of his followers the King then sent mo* 
posals to the Egyptian general, offering to sucrend^: provided the 
lives of the garrison were spax^, which bemg promised on oath, 
he issued nW the fortress and gave hunsw up Capan was 
thereupon plundered and die whole of the royu family trans* 
ported m f^rs to Cairo m the year 13^, which year rec^s the 
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final overthrow of the Armenian Ciliaan ICmgdom and the de 
cime of the Reubenian Dynasty The Egyptian Sultan offered to 
set hi5 distinguished captives at liberty if tl^ renounced their re 
ligion, which, however, they steadfastly refused to do, and were 
coiuequendy imprisoned for seven years when, at the mstance of 
King Juan of Spam, who had sent ambassadors with cosdy 
presents to the Smtan, their release was secured m the year 1382, 
they then proceeded to Jerusalem to oHer up thanks for &eir 
hbttation Leavme his family m die Holy City, the Kmg jfirst 
visited the Pope, Unian VI , at Rome, with whom be had fostered 
most friendly rdations dunng his reign, subsequendy travelhng 
to Spam, where he was recaved with great honour by his liberator 

At this tune war broke out between France and England, and 
at the instance of the Pope, who sought to act as mediator, the 
exiled Armenian monar^ visited the Kmgs of both countries 
who, however, dimlayed no mterest m His Holmess s paafic pro- 
posals, nor were they mchned to assist the Kmg m his hoped for 
restoration, to his tbxone In the year 1393 L^n died m Pans, 
where his remams were interred m a magnificent tomb in the 
Convent of the Cdestmes, his wife and daughter speedily follow- 
mg him to the grave 

What of the city of Sis in the year of grace 1936^ Litde enough 
did I find to remind me of its entwhile splendour, and that hide 
will be speedily dimmishcd Only the north, south, and cast 
walls remam or the Cathedral, die pnde of its founder, Leon II 
by whom it was built in laoo, having been subsequendy enlarged 
by his successors, and it is astoundmg to find even the shell still 
standmg of one of the earliest Armeman churches m the city, the 
greater part of which was swallowed up in die subsequent holo- 
caust of destruction It was withm these hallowed walls that 
Queen Zabel, draped frenn the convent whither she had reUred 
upon the death of her consort, Philip of Antioch, was umted m 
Hethum 1 m 1223, here, too, was anomted and crowned Leon 
IV , amidst great rejoicing m 1305, as also his successors m 1320 
and 1365 Where once great ^thenngs ot Armenian clergy as- 
sembled and where even withm hvmg memory the voice of pnest 
and chorister echoed through its lof^ arches, today catde peace- 
hilly and plaadly brosi^ withm its deserted aisles The reader 
will naturally conclude that the rumed state of the bmldmg must 
be attributed to the ravages of time, yet this is by no means the 
case In the year 1440, owu^ to the mipovenshed state of the 
Patnarchate and the rumous condition of the city of Sis, the seat 
of the spintual government of the Armenian Cbu^ was removed 
by popular consent to the ancient Monastery of Echmtadzm at 
Va^shapat m the modem Soviet Republic of Armenia, which I 
desenbed in some detail in my former article in the Asiatic 
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Review and where it has remained to this day The Cathohkos 
or Patriarch of Sis and his clergy, however, vigorously opposed 
the transfer and declined obedience to the Patriarchate of 
Echmiadaun, so that a state di enmity arose between the two 
churches which was only finally quelled in the year 1901 by the 
due submission of the former Up to the year 1916 Sis still con 
stiluted the seat of a Patriarch (today living in Beyrout), who, of 
course, together with the Patnardis of Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
and Akthamar (an island on Lake Van in eastern Anatolia) owed 
obedience to the Supreme Cathohkos at Echmiadzm No Armen 
lan population has naturally existed in this region smcc the de 
portanons, and withm the last few years die Turkish villagers of 
Kozan have been engaged m the demohuon of the old Patriarchal 
Palace close to the Cathedral, which has all but entirely dis- 
appeared, and they are now makmg substantial inroads on the 
latter budding, the old stones being used to erect fresh houses in 
the valley below To the Turks such buildings naturally possess 
no hutoncal importance, but it is certain that until they were 
driven from their monastic domain the clergy m Sis had admirably 
restored and preserved this rdic of the cin s bygtme splendour 
The interior of the budding consists of a large central apse and 
two side aisles containing diaj^ls dedicated to St Peter and St 
Paul respectively, in each of wmch are to be seen quaint frescoes 
depicting Mount Ararat or Massis, the sacred emblem of the 
Armenian race, whilst m the Chapd of the Holy Ghost, on the 
north Side, are to be found pictures of the monastery itself A 
windmg stair leading to the roof may stdl be ascended, otherwue 
this brief description of the old shell is today complete Vanished 
with Its late occupants are the anaent marble coronation chair 
of the Armeman Kings, the two great bronze candlesticks which 
once stood at the base of the altar steps and the fine old early 
Armenian manusenpts which the monastery housed 

I spent hours ciphering (at die imminent risk of broken 
limbs () amidst the ruined walls, turrets, and arches of Leon 11 s 
castle on the Fortress Rock of Sis, which dominated the aty The 
rums of the Fortress touch the summit in several places, and a high 
enclosmg wall follows the undulations of the suimce The ascent 
and descent proved most trying since this rugged crag is pre 
apitous from almost every angle, small wonder £at it fr^uently 
proved impregnable 1 Onginally a Saracen stronghold m the 
early eighth century inscnpuons are te be seen in both Arabic 
and Armenian 

Having secured horses in Kozan, and accompamed by the 
Kaimakam himself, 1 soon left behmd me the grandeur and ex 
qmsite beauty of die Taurus range, emerging into the torrid heat 
of the Ciliaan plams 
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The approach to Sis from the plains^ as I turned to view it, is 
one of most tomanbe beauty, surmounted by the Fortress Ko^ 
which, in turn, is backed by a broken frmge of mountains of the 
deepest purple tint, and I resumed my journey with some regret, 
notwithstanding the squalor of the Hotel Kozan, within whose 
gloomy portals I had lodged 

I coma now dimly discern through the haze on the horizon die 
hunt outline of my next objective, die massive Fortress Rock of 
Anavarza, lying some 20 omes dutant in a southerly direction 
The fertile Cilman plains dividing^ the great wall of the Taurus 
from the Mediterranean seaboard are watered by the Rivers Sihun 
and lihiin, which nse in the uplands of Cappadoaa beyond the 
mountains through which they force their way southwards, and 
as I journeyed duough these legions it was vmdly brou^t home 
to me how severely the mhabitants must be, and indeed are 
handicapped by the widespread prevalence mdana The reason 
IS not iAs to seek, since with die passmg of the centunes die 
courses of diese nvers have changed xo a most marked extent 
with the resultant fonnaboa stagnant pools and marshy land 
which, of course, provide the ideal conditions conduave to this 
devastating disease Traces the mam aqueduct (one of three) 
which once earned the water supply from the mountains in the 
north across the plains to the Portress of Anavarza may stiU be 
observed, parttcularly in its urunediate vKaJUty, where 32 arches 
are in a remarkable state of preservation 

If Anatolia should ever seek to entice the tounst to her shores, 
what glowing posters nught not adwH the walls and windows of 
our Travel Bureaux portraying the stern majesty of Anavarza 
together with appropnatdy ga^d and armed warriors mannmg 
Its gnm ramparts, the whole surmounted by alluring catch 
phraKs designed to fill the charabancs to overflowmg 1 If the 
reader will visualize a great isolated ndge of rock some two miles 
m length nnng from the level plain to a height of over 500 ft , 
and cuhzunatmg m the towers and battlements of the anaenfi 
citadel, he or she will have ^itod a fairly accurate impression of 
the spectacle which greets the traveller s gaze To this brief de 
scnpQon, which will be amplified anon, should be added a con 
fused, ove^rown, and shapeless mass of rums lying at the base, 
which once constituted the city of Anazarba Ihe sole remains 
menting descnption beyond the aqueduct already referred to are 
the fine old triple Arch of Triumph ^eaven alone knows how 
this has survived I) and the iniKr tortress wall, m very ^d pre> 
servation, which was separated by a ditch (scarcely discernible and 
choked tvidi rubble) from the now complet^y ruined outer 
wall 

In Roman times, at a date which is not recorded, fortifications 
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were erected opcui this great rocky rmwience and a town was 
constructed at its base, moreover a town greatly favoured by both 
the Emperors Augustus and libenus CsEsar, from whom it re> 
ceived tiu names of Caesarea ad Anazarbum and the Metropolis 
of Czsarea Secundum O^er Roman rock fortresses existed m 
these r^mns, though none could compare in duncnsions or im- 
portance with Anavarza and the erstwhile aty of Anazarba, which 
became one of the most flounshing in Cihcia, not only under the 
Roman Empire but also, later, u^er diat of Byzantium, when, 
dunng the reign of the Empenir lustm m 525, it was entirely re 
built and renamed Justinopolis The oty fell to Haroun-el 
Raschid in 802, being later recaptured by the Greeks, who retained 
It until the year tzoo, when it entered into the possession of the 
Armenians under King 'Ihorus 1 , and it is now necessary to 
transport the reader back to evena which occurred m the earlier 
days of the annals of the Armeman Ciliaan Kingdom 
The atadd of Anavarza may be said to have constituted the 
earliest capital, since Reuben I mainly occupied m ^thenng 
followers for bis cause, and hu son Constantine dunng ms shmt 
reign of Eve years was also similarly engaged, but under the war- 
like Thorus a defimte seat of government was established and the 
entire fortifications, which had been largely destroyed bv a sue 
cession of earthquakes both before and smee the tunc or Justin, 
were now completely rebuilt, and the remains existing today are 
entirely of Armenian ongin Please mark that 1 am referring to 
the Citadel of Anavarza as distmct from the Dty of Anazarba, or 
Justinopoks, ^cc 1 am conviaccd horn die condition of the 
latter, as already described, that the Armenians only occupied the 
former and very naturally contented themselves with merely 
erecting the strong fortress wall around the rumed aty for purely 
defensive purposes against attack upon die atadel itself 
IS not a matter of conjecture but a commonsense deduction ) 
Thorus 1 died in the year after a ragn of 23 years and 
was succeeded by his brother, Leon I , who, by his successful in 
cursions westward into the Gre^ domimons in Isauna, at lengd^ 
brought down upon himself the fury of the Byzantine Empire, 
under the Emperor Johannes Pmphyrogemtus, who, m 1137, m 
vaded Cihaa with an enormous force, of which a large detach 
ment marched against the capital itself On the approach of die 
Greek forces die Armenians sallied forth and completely over 
threw them, so that the Emperor dien brought all his armv to 
bear and subjected Anavarza to a si^e of 37 days, dunng wmeh 
tune the warlike and undaunted inhabitants hurled down red hot 
iron and stones upon the battering engines of die insurgents, 
which they destroyed and whidi had to be replaced by others 
covered with day Eventoally die GreeJes chared and a tcmble 
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cooBict ensued» die Armemans defending eveira mdi of the 
ground, women jommg in the fra^ and fimging from the houser 
rops fmnitorc, cooking utenals, and every conceivable missile 
upon which they could lay their hands At last, overpowered by 
superior numbers, and reahzmg that otherwise their capture vm 
mevitable, the inhabitants emerged from the citadel, and, cuttmg 
their way through the ranks of the insurgents, left the capital 
Leon and his son Thorus (later King Thorus II ) were ultimately 
captured at the Casde of Fek£,* in me heart of the Taurus moun 
tarns, and transported to Constanontmle, Cilicia then becommg 
temporarily occupied by the Gre^ Wmlstmconiinement Thorus 
experienced a r gmarkahl e dream, which he later recounted to his 
femer * I thought, said he, that a man of most glorious 
appearance enter^ our pnson and presented me with a loaf on 
which was a fish You asked me fm it, and on my giving it to 
you you did not eat of it ** My son, replied the king, ‘ the time 
will arrive, as the loaf indicates, when mou shalt recover all die 
country which I have lost, and as die hsh represents, thou shalt 
become powerful at sea 1 partook not of dte gifts, dicrefore I 
shall not see the accomplislment of these things ^ The royal 
captive s interpretation of his ron s dream proved correct His 
death occuired within a year and Thorus, m the following year, 
succeeded m cdecung his escape feom Constantinople disguise as 
a merchant, wlwnce he sailed fm* Antioch, subsemiently }oumey> 
mg mto the Taurus mountams, where be disclosed his identity to 
an Armenian priest, with whom he remamed m concealment 

At this tunc many Armemans bad soi^bt refuge in the moun 
tarns from the persecution of die Greeb, from whose tvranny 
they longed to nee themselves When it became known that the 
son of l^n was amongst them they rallied round him and soon 
procured for him an army of 20,000 men, at die head of which 
the greatest success attenc^ his exploits Anavarza was retaken 
tog^er with the ciUes of Adaiu, Sis, Areuzberd, and Barzrberd, 
and thus Thorus succeeded in est^lishing himself upon the throne 
of his forefadiers m the year 1x44 

Anavarza, as hitherto, conmtuted the capital of the Armenian 

* Since the above was written as a result of further research, I have 
identified Fek£ Castle as bang unquesuooably synonymous with the 
Annenian Castle of Vahkah which was captured from the Greeks by Con- 
stantine Z in the year X095 Before the fwing and his son were deuvered 
up to the Greeks, as above described it appears diat a challenge was usued 
from the summit of the castle walls by one c£ the Armenian chiefs, pos- 
sessed of great bodily strength daring the insurgents to induce one of their 
number to engage nun in single combat. One, Eustratius, accepted the 
challenge and a hitter contest ensued before die gates of die fortress the 
Armenun chief being ulamately worteed and die casde thereupon being 
invested. It was recaptuxed by the Armemans under King Thorus II in 
die year 1144 
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Qltaan Kingdom until the year ii84> when die aqueducts broke 
and the Auroundiogs became unhealdhy, in consequence of which 
the capital then alternated between Tarsus and Sis, as mentioned 
above 

I was able to procure a guide in the person of an inhabitant a 
neaiby hamlet, and together we turned our horses towards a 
ravine leading to the Citadel itself, which winds upwards through 
great fallen bJocks of the bluish rode of which die ndge is com 
posed Afmr emergmg from this ravine wc now entered upon a 
ventdile sea of rode covered widi immense sarcophagi all t^ken 
and displaced, hurled hither and duther by those convulsions of 
nature which have so often shaken die ancient fortress 

The only appropriate mount under these conditions would be 
an ibex or a chamois, and after a number of perilous stumbles I 
dismounted and bade my guide tether the horses We now pro* 
ceeded on foot with the fierce heat of a muisuaimer Cihaan sun 
beaong relentlessly down upmi us, and sbordy reached die 
southern wall of the Citadel (or outer wall of the first enceinte) 
constructed (as are the remamder of the fortifications) of yellow 
limestone protected by four circular Hanking towers and stretch 
ing across the full width of the rock A batdemented way 
reached by steps within amnorts these towers, the wheJe bemg m 
very fair preservation The entrance to the Citadel is on the left 
of die wall as one approached from the south and is partly choked 
up with rubble On passing through into the first encemte I was 
immediately confronted by me Imk Royal Church of St Zoravark, 
erected, along with the fortifications, by Thorus I m iioo, and 
bcarmg a long Armeman inscription beneadi the eaves, and 
which once encircled the building, the north side of which has, 
however, now collapsed Square m form, its architecture is of 
the simplest, and b^ond a lew very unp^ect frescoes there is 
htde to be observed within, yet it hdd for me the greatest mterest 
since beneath the fallen masonxj he buried the monarchs ot the 
Reubenian Dynasty, who died ounng the period when Anavarza 
constituted their capital (iioO'ii84), with the e»:eption of Leon I , 
whose death occurred in captivity, and Mileb, who was dam by 
his own soldiers on account of ms cruelty and vices I was pro- 
foundly thankful for the shade avoided by the part of the roof 
which still remains mtact beneath which to shdter for a tune 
from the sun, whilst lizards sprang m and out amoi^t the dfbns 
(I was also warned against a particularly poisonous roeaes of 
snake infesting die rums, which happily, however, ^led to 
materialize) The first and second encemtes are divided by the 
remains of a square tower of beautiful masonry high up on the 
side of which is to be seen a stone beanng a long Armi^an ui- 
scription by Thorus I and m olden days it was, of course, a per 
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fectly simple mateer to pass to and £ro by a drawbndge wbicfa 
once spanned a fosse, at me base of which me rock has hewn 
to a sharp angle like the high pitched roof of a house Today, 
without me aid of the drawlmdge, to reach the sctond enceinte is 
a most penlous undertaking to attempt In the first place the 
fosse wcmd have to be cros^, and even then there is no du'Cct 
access save by a jagged path at the base of a wall not more than 
a foot wide, one false step on which would entail inevitable 
destruction down die preaptce hundreds of feet below Such 
antics, doubtless mere ^ child’s play to a steeplejack or a tight 
rope walker, to a common<or'ganlen traveller, moreover one 
whose feet are commensurate in aze with a height of 6 ft 5 inches, 
failed to make any appeal whatioever 1 I do not say I would not 
have made the attem^ had tt not been for die fact that a quite 
su/fiaendy hazardous alternative method of attaining die second 
enceinte from the eastern side of die rock eansted whidi, whilst 
affording me the additional interot of examining this angle of the 
Citadel, did not involve the imyn^diay pen] of the former means of 
access and I unhesitatingly adopted it < I deferred making this 
second ascent until later in ^c day when the heat had to some extent 
subsided I found the eastern mmpart to be m a considerably 
poorer state of preservatum than that protecting the southern 
approach to the Citadel, and thi* is, of course, probably due to the 
f^C that the most severe fighting took place u^n this side, but at 
the same tunc the loophole wall ^cars to have suffered particu 
larly severely during the great eai^quakes which convulsed die 
fortress and has sunk to a mark^ angle m consequence 

Within the second encemte rises the keep of the fortress itself 
5)> to the south of which is a battlemented wall similar to 
that which 1 had encountered before entering the first enceinte 
The east wall and part of a tower in the ruined nordi wall, 
together with a structure which may possibly have been the royal 
residence, constitute die sole remams oi the rectangular fort or 
inner stronghold of the fortress A long Armenian inscription is 
to be seen on the upper part of this latter biulding, which was the 
only one I observed m the second enceinte Just outside the north 
wall of the fort, and connected widi it is a fine old squat round 
tower, which, to my mind, is the best preserved piece of masonry 
m the whole fortress, and which, I should say, will retam its 
pnstme grandeur until the Day of Judgment! It may well have 
formed part of the anginal keep, but this is pure surmise on my 
part, for there are no neat htde guide books sold at a turnstile, 
together with picture postcards or the nuns, and heaven forfend 
the advent of such to this remote old fortress, gnm and silent 
guardian of its Royal Dead 

Upon descending from the Citadel I passed the night at the 
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nearby hamlet where I had sought my guide, repoong m a form 
of opw air sleeping place, having two i^tforms cret^ within a 
framework of stout poles and surmounted by a sloping roof 
thatched with rushes, which are in common use m countnes ex 
periencmg mcense heat The following day, having bidden a 
grateful farewell to the Kaimakam of Kozan, I contmued my 
)oumey southwards with fresh horses and another guide towards 
the village of Missis, once the anaent town of Mopsuestia, and 
situated upon the banks of the River Jihun, some 2530 miles 
distant 

It proved a long and tinng ndc of some eight hours duration 
m the mtense heat and without a particle of shade to protect us or 
our flaggmg horses from the sms scorching rays, and it was 
n ith a feeling of intense rebef that I reached my destination on 
die evening of June 24. From Missis it was possible to telephone 
to Adana, whence a car was despatched in which I sped towards 
die (comparative I) comfort of the Yem Hotel 

Of the early history of Mopsuestia nodung is known, nor does it 
figure prominendy in the annals of the Armenian Cilioan King 
dom WiUibrand, canon of Oldenburg, visited this region m the 
thirteenth century, and described die town as being of impoang 
aspect, having ramparts Hanked by towers even then in a ruinous 
condition It was at that time subject to King Leon II , although 
the nearby Casde of Missis was manned by a Byzantine garrison, 
and It &Muendy changed hands during the desultory warfare 
still waged between the Armemans and the Greeks, and later, 
durmg the Egyptian invasions. Tlie modem village is a miser 
able place, devoid of interest, except for an ancient mill pio- 
turesquely situated on the bank of the Jihun, said to have stood 
for over i,qoo years, and serving its onginal purpose to dm day 

At this point 1 may be said to have achieved the object the 
journey, which I have actem{^ed to describe 

I had travelled as a stran^ m a strange land moreover, a 
land peopled, as I fancied, by the ghosts of that hide medueval 
realm now long since pasted away, yet the beauty of the scene 
remains, for the same great mountains, withm the fastnesses of 
which once dwelt those romantic warriors of old, still frown 
down in unchanging majesty upon the lonely wayfarer today, 
and It IS the work of man s hand alone that has penshed or 
decayed 

Over a total distance of approximately 200 miles I had covered 
some 160 miles without the assistance of an interpreter and largdy 
through a wild mountainous r^on, where apparenUy no English 
man had hitherto been seen within living memory I mention 
this fact simply and solely m order that I may pay my tnbute to 
die hospitality, gudance and help adorded me by the Vah at 
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Caesarea itself and by the Kaimakams, Yuruk tnbal headmen, and 
others, who rendered die accomplishment of this short journey 
possible Although I paid modest sums for the necessary tran8> 
port and to my guides, at no time was 1 permitted to pay one 
smgie piastre for the fo^ and shelter with which I was provided, 
except at the Khan of Kozan My knowledge of the language 
was limited to httle more than die bare essentials of life plus a 
small handbook of phrases, and it ^aks vohimes for the inttlh 
gence of my hosts that I contnved to make myself understood at 
all I Later m the year I am anxious to traverse the regions of the 
anaent Armenian Kmgdom proper, whidi lay between the town 
of Erzerum and Lake Van, po^ly 1 may contmue my journey 
as far as the Persian Lake Urumia, which once formed a part of 
the Armenian dominions of old, and upon my return I shall hope 
to be permitted to furnish an account of these travels in a future 
article m the Asiatic Review 
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By B S Townkoe» j y , hon a k i b a 
(M ayor of Hampstead 1934 36 ) 

'Die living conditions of the nnwns of Hyderabad have been im 
proved in many directions since die present Nizam ascended the 
throne m 1911 His Exalted Hi^iness has indeed amply fulfilled 
the promise which he made m a speech at the thresnold of his 
career^ when he pledged himself to be a beneficent ruler of his 
people 

In the Address which was presented to the Nizam durmg the 
course of the celebrations of the Silver Jubilee of his reign last Feb- 
ruary, made on behalf of 14 million subjects, irrespective of nation 
ality, religion, caste or class, grateful recognition was given to the 
results of his good administration It was pointed out that under 
his benign government the people all enjoyed equal rights and 
whether th^ were Parsi, Hindu, Mudun or Cnnstian looked 
upon the Deccan as their own mother country 
'The population has mcreased from the time of the Nizam s 
accession, when it was 13,400,000 In the earlier years of his ragn 
fiiimne, plague and the Great War accounted for the fall of a mil 
hon, but m the latest census the population has risen to 14,200,000 
A study of the various official imports and of this Address pre 
seated at the Jubilee reveal the extent of the modernizabon of 
Hyderabad Under the Nizam s guidance and encouragement 
great and far reaching changes have been brou^t about in die 
rdnuldmg of the capital and odier towns, in the dearance of 
slums and die refaousmg of the people, in all branches of the social 
services, m temperance, m every aspect of education bodi mtel 
lectual and physical, in the care of me sick, and above all m the 
material matters of unproved uulastry and agriculture which en 
able social reforms to be paid for Transport ^ihties and means 
of communication have been gready mcreased, and modern 
amemties such as telephones, bxoadcastmg and regular air services 
have been mtroduced Throughout these changes the State has 
endeavoured to retain all that was best in its old institutions, and 
has adueved a harmonious blending of Eastern culture with 
Western progressiveness 

Such unprecedented progress m every department of govern 
ment, followed by reform and improvement in the soaal and 
econonuc condiuons of the jpeopie, would not have been possible 
if throughout the whde of the 25 years complete peace had not 
prevailed m the dommions nilra over by the Nizam Many 
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other countnes were shaken by the Great War and the economic 
depression which followed, and dieir peoples had to suSer drastic 
economies with heavy taxation and widespread unemployment 
Hyderabad, however, has been spared these calamities, and the 
Jubilee celebrated 35 years of peace and progress 
Another fundamental change which made reform possible was 
the reorgamzatiOQ of the Government The responsibility of ad' 
ministration has been entrusted by the Nizam to the President 
of the Executive Council and the Departmental Mimsters The 
Government of Hyderabad is stricdy constitutioiial, thou^ not 
m a democratic sense according to Western ideas The Nizam is 
most careful to observe the letter of his self imposed Constitunon, 
and any questions of importance whidi he originates are always 
refeirea to the Executive Coumnl His hobby is his work, and m 
matters of State business htde escapes his nonce, for he deals 
meticulously with all the business submitted, frequently anno- 
tating State documents with hu own hand, and rnernng them 
back m his Mmisters for furdier duadaDon 
In his work he is much assisted by 2 us sons The Prince of 
Berar la Commander m-Chief of die Army, Prince Moazzam Jah 
Bahadur u President of the Oty Improvement Board, and the 
Princess of Berar, a daughter of the ex Sultan of Turkey, has 
taken an active personal interest m questions of motherhood and 
child welfare This cooperation of me Ruler and his fomily with 
the heads of the departments has proved to be most fruitful m 
every field of State and avic activity 


Water 

When the Nizam came to the rulership be found his dominions 
gravdy aa&cnng from iioods and his people lacking the necessity 
^ hf^pure water A vast im^non system was inaugurated 
after the outbreak of serious fioodmg in 1908, designed to pro^ct 
the aty of Hyderabad from future msasters There axe now two 
great reservoirs, (^man Sagar and Hunayat Sagar, which are a 
fow miles from the capital and which add much to the beauty of 
the surroundmg countryside The greatest irrigation works <» all 
are those known as the Nizam Sagar, completed at a cost of nearly 
three million pounds sterlmg, and which, through its mam canal, 
over 72 miles long, supplies water for an area coveiuig 270,000 
acres This great reservoir, about xoo miles from the aty, set 
among beaut^l suiroundmgs, is a favotinte resort for holiday 
makers 

The agricultural peoples in the vdlagcs arc also being provided 
With rembie water supplies. The Pimhc Works Department is 
steadily swe^mg away old fasboned water cisterns and dssolete 
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dramage plants and j>roviding; effiaent sanitation and draina^ 
Sewage plants on modern lines^ as well as waterworks, have 
already Been completed m Jalna, Raichur and Latur llie ad 
mmistration are now overhauling the out-of-date cisterns at 
Nanded and Nizamabad, and a water supply is being provided 
for Warangal 

When It IS remembered that m Great Bntam, m spite of cen- 
turies of local government, disastrous floods to(& place m East 
An^ia during the last wmter, while only a few years ago many 
English villages were suffering from serious drought, and at die 
present time the N£imstry of .^akh axe bemg compelled to give 
mcreasmg attention to water supj^y in rural areas, the extent of 
the progress made in this respect m Hyderabad must be all the 
more apprecutoL 

At the time of the Kizam s accession the work of the Irrigation 
Department was, generally speakmg, limited to keepmg the old 
tanks m a good state of repair Today sixteen large works of 
irngatioQ have been cconpleted, and those already mentioned are 
numbered among the most f^ous in British India. The old 
tanks of Lakh Wan Ram, Ramaf^a, Pakhal and Pocharam have 
been renewed, and in this way 300,000 acres of land have been 
made available for cultivation Fifteen hundred wdls m the 
Raichur distnct and eight hundred wells m the Gulbarga distna 
have either ^en sunk or thoroughly repaired In aty d. 
Hyderabad itself and m Secunderabad and the surroundmg 
suburbs the atizens have an abundant quanti^ of gcxxl drinking 
water In other towns a plenofol supply of fUteied water has 
been made available Water for drinking, washing and for 
cieansmg purposes is recognized to be one d the essential needs 
of a civuized state. In this respect, as m many odiers, Hyderabad 
has given a lead not only to Bntish India, but to many other 
countries d the world 

Education 

Another fundamental r efo nn which has been earned out by the 
present Nizam is in the world education It is, indeed, of httle 
use to provide clean water if national habits are duty and die 
people are not raised to higher standards of living Arcordingly 
the advances made m all branches of education, mtellectual and 
plwsical, have been of the utmost importance m making the soaal 
refwms practicable The Nizam has paid parucular attention to 
the Department of Public Imtruction and educational progr^s, 
from the Umversity at the top to elementary schools at the 
bottom 

Osmama University can with truth be said to be the creation of 
Sir Akbar Hydan, who attended the Conmation service on 
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Maf 12 mhu capaaty cf President <d die Ezecu&re Council of 
the Nizam, succeedmg in dus appointment the former Hindu 
President, Maharajah ^ Kishen Prasad, G C I £ 

Architecturally the University adds much to the beau^ of the 
aty, muting as it does the best features of Muslim ana Hindu 
ar^tecture with the latest ideas oi educational requirements 
The butldum of the various constituent colleges is not yet com 
pletcd, but the works at present in progress {aromise that the final 
result will be elective and beauoml The Senate House, the 
Library, the Museum, and the Collies of Saence, Arts, Law, 
Agnemture and Enguieermg have all &cn laid out Besides these 
It is proposed to construct a bo&nical garden, a swimming bath, 
a stadium and gymnasium Already most of the roads and 
avenues leading to the different buildings have been completed 
Sir Akbar, since its foundation, has been the inspiration and 
guiding spirit of Osmania Umveraty, where a very notable dc> 
parture from tradition has been mtroduced by giving teaching in 
the vernacular The Umvcrsity and its Bureau of Translation 
have m fact rcvoluuomzed collegia education m India There 
has been demonstrated in a practical manner the use of the ver 
nacular, and it ts little wonder that other universities, not only m 
Bntish India, but m Europe and Asia, are watching with interest 
the developments of the system In the words of a recent report, 
It IS hoped that the Osmama Univcrsi^ will, by bnngmg about 
a happy and fmn blendmg of the Hindu and the Mo^ cultures 
with me culture of the West, remind us of the educational joy of 
Cordova and Bagdad 

Pninary and secondary «iacation generally has developed 
When the Nizam succeeded in ipix mere were m Hyderwad 
about roo sdiools and 66,000 schol^ now there are over 4,000 
schools and over 300,000 scholars Facilities for almost every type 
of higher education, for girls as wdl as for boys, are being pr^ 
video within the State itsdf Special tnbute ought to be given to 
the work of the Osmama Central Technical Institute, the 
Jagirdars College, the Asafia library, the Dairat ul Maand and 
the Madras-ai Nizamiab 

There has recently been established a Board cH Secondary 
Education, and schemes are at jpresent under consideration for 
estabhshing universal and compulsmy elementary education in all 
parts of the State The difficult problem of the education of the 
demessed classes is recavuig spo^al consideration 
The Board are also endeavounng to ensure that die educational 
faahues now made available may be used in the right way They 
recognize the danger of ever increasing numbers of students going 
in for the type of ii^ier education wmch will qualify them only 
for Government clerkships the number is limited Students are 
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encourage to specialize m the branches of study m which trained 
minds are most urgently required In the words ^ Sir Akbar 
Hydan, Admittedly as India stands today her need is for trained 
agncultunsts rather than Government clerks, for trained busmess 
men rather than clerks, trained engineers, doctors, manufacturers, 
artists, craftsmen, blacksntidis, weavers, potters, almost anything 
rather than clerks, because already the supply of trained, or at any 
rate qualified, clerks is enormously m excess of the demand, while 
die juoductive work of the country is largely in untramed and 
therefore relatively meffiaent hands ** 

The necessity <A a well trained mind m a healthy body is not 
forgotten ^ those who arc advismg the Nizam m educational 
matters Ine Department of Public Instruction has done a great 
deal to encourage both Scouts and Girl Guides, and physical 
education m its broadest sense is also bemg encouraged The 
open-air cult is becoming more and more popular in Hydendiad, 
and a fuller rocc^maon of what » descnl^ m Lavengro, 

* There’s mght and day, brother, both sweet dungs, sun, moon 
and stars, brother, all sweet things.’ In short, the aim behind 
the Board in Hyderabad u that the n^t education of die mind 
and body is mmvisible, and unless the body is trained to healdi 
the education of mind and personality cannot but be incomplete 

Agmcultuks 

Thoe IS a danger in writing of such a State as Hyderabad, 
which IS the largest Indian State, with a populabon ca over 14 
milhons— a denser population thw Spam or Ireland— of paymg 
too much attention to the capital and overlookmg die fact that 
the majonty of the people are a^icultural Acb^y about half 
a milhon prople are town dwelmrs and die rest live m villages 
Agncultural work of one kmd or another is the mam occupation 
of i^e people, and the fertile nature (A the land makes it possible 
to grow vnth success large varieties of crops, mcludmg nee, wheat, 
cotton and castor seed There has, however, been severe agricul 
tural dcpressKMi in the past few years, and one is glad to learn 
that the oillection of land revenue m the affect^ areas has 
been either wholly dropped « suspended Sir Akbar Hydan, 
dunng the years that he was Finance Minister, did everythmg m 
his power to help die agncultunsts by remissions of land revenue 
and reductions m customs duties. Fortunately die State is by far 
the most prosperous m India, and thanks to the financial states- 
manship Sir AHiar the welfare of the peasants and their 
familifti, who cmisutute the vast majonty of the population, has 
been ca^for 

Generous grants were spent on famine relief works In <»:der 

VOL xxxiu I a 
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to safeguard land transaction, rules and regulations were passed 
providing for the maintenance oi proper records of nghts and for 
the transfer of land Octroi duty nas been abol ish ed and ad 
palortm duties have been substitu^ for per capita duties 

One of the most difficult sociological problems m the country 
districts of Hyderabad is the heavy debts owed by many of the 
small farmers and agricultural workers Already large sums freon 
public funds have lent to fagzrdars with a view to liquidaQog 
the present load of indebtedness m the hope that in tl^ future 
they may be able to carry on thcr rural tasks contentedly The 
peasants are being ta^ht the use of modem machinery and of 
chemical manures men t^rkmg on the land have be^ 
helped to introduce improved methods of cultivation by means of 
special loans and throum credit facilities provided by Cki-operative 
Soaeties In the last KVf years the number of these Cooperative 
Societies has increased to 2,000, while their workmg capital is well 
over one million pounds 

Agncultural research has not been neglected The Department 
of Agriculture has collaborated with the Imperial Council of Agn 
culci^ Research and the Indian Central Cotton Commic^e in 
technical mvestiganons The model and Sure aided farms all 
over the country show what can be done. The Department 
ariansa for cattle and poultry shows in various centres In order 
diat me fanners may have special facihoes to sell their products, 
marketmg arrangements have been organized and a Marketinz 
Officer appomted In the rural districts markets are supervised 
10 that people may be able to buy produce at reasonable pnees 

On similar lines to the Department of Agnculture, the Depart 
ment of Industry and Commerce is stimulating advance and 
guiding development Many of the natives make cloth by hand 
m ffieir own homes, and the Cottage Industries Institure is doing 
much to improve ffie quality oi uus doth, and is helping die 
home workers to sell die goc^s when made. While on the one 
hand the old industries d the country are being carefully pre- 
served new industries are bemg encouraged The indigenous m 
dustnes indude inlaid metal work and gold lace wor^ and the 
manufacture of Warangal carpets, which are in great demand all 
over the country lo recent years weaving mills and a cement and 
a match factiiry have been estdihshed, and a sugar betory is about 
to be opened. A scheme for a psper mdl » under coaudeiation. 
AU tbs means the mtroduction of madunery, and special regula- 
tions have been issued to supervise these mMcrn factories. The 
conffition the workers is not forgotten m these industrial plants, 
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and stadis of inspectors are appoint who visit fhe new factories 
and other places m which modem machinery has been installed 
in order to safeguard the workers An Industrial Trust Fund has 
been estabhshed for the purpose of encouragmg mdustry and 
advancing loans, and the Gewemment offers many hiohaes in 
the way ot techuical advicej saenhfic research and exemption of 
duties on specified aruclea 


CoUirUKlCATtOMS 


This modenuzatton of agriculture and mdustry could not have 
been acccmiphshed so quickly without an enormous increase in 
transport faalmes Since the Nizam came to the dirone the rail 
way Imes of the State have been extended by 729 miles. Hieir 
len^ now is 1,355 apart from that portion which is 

wodted by BriO^ Indian railways Some idea of the pros- 
penty of Hyderabad may be nther^ from the fact that no capital 
from outsit the domimon has been employed, and all the ex- 
pmditurc needed has been met by the GOTcrniscnt Treasury 
^e Nizam State Railway was punmased from the former private 
company on payment of a [tfice of approximate!) £6 milltc^ and 
already the return on this capital investment has become a r^ular 
source (A revenue 


Following the British example the State Railway has established 
a bus service ^,000 miles long This has been so successful finau' 
cially that it is expanding, aim it is mtended eventually to rqdace 
all road services ^ the railway and motor transport service Tlie 
arguments used m &vour of dus co-ordinated transport adminis- 
tration are the same as thme used in the Enghm House of 
Commons at the time when the proposed London Passen^ 
Transport Board was under consioeration It is argued tmt 
standiudization and the ehminatian of competition enable more 
regular services to be provided at lower rates 
An Aviation Department and a club have been established, and 
further co<ir<hnaQQn in the future of transport by road, rail and 
air may be expected The Princess of Bexar rccendy laid the 
corner stone of the Hyderab^ Airport 
Full lecogmuon hais been mven, m the Department of Trans- 
port, to the necessity of provimng good roads mr motor transport 
Under the auspices of the Local Fmid Admmistratioa many miles 
of tlMse toads have been laid, all free from dust, and thecefore 


widi obvious beneEts to health During the 25 years of the 
Nizam s rule over 3,000 miles of road, 21 bndges over large nvers, 
and 24 smaller hndges over streams have been erected A future 
programme of capiw expenditure has been approved, providing 
for the construction of biuldmgs for all Government departments 
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and for the completion of roada and bndges, as well as die pro> 
visioQ of travellers bunk-houses and rest bouses on mam arterial 
xoada 

Witfun the captal itself the road improvements have been 
impressive Pathergatn, which is the trade centre of the aty, 
has been reconstructed The illustration (I ) gives some idea of 
the imposmg shops and arcades Iniilt along the new roads The 
widemng and dust-proofing of the main road through the Chader 
Ghat area has been of very great service to the merchants of the 
city A shopping centre has been established near the station rcKul 

Of improvements carried out in dus direction, one of the most 
important is the Moazzam ]abi Idarket This is a central market 
and 18 named after the Pnnee who is the President of the Board 
The buildmg was commenced m May, 1933, and was complet»l 
within 20 months It was opened in 1935 The illustration (II ) 
shows a market, to use the words of me President, ' built on 
modern principles with 9(»nedung of architectural distinction in 
its appearance The improved roads are doing much to stimu> 
late Ktter business both m towns and country 


ELEcniicmr 

The advantages of electriaty supply are fully realized by die 
Nusam and bis Government, who Kave spent a great of 
money m the form of grants towards die development of elec 
tncity, which is now w^ely used m Hyderabad, and is extended 
to the distncts of Aurangabad, Raichur and Nizamabad Elec 
tnaty supply both for Jilting and heatmg has also been started 
at Gulbarga Plans are under «)nsideration for its further exten 
Sion The Government has also given generous grants for the 
txtensKXV of the telephone, which ts now avadahle not only m. the 
capital, but at Aurangabad, Jalna, Raichur, Warangal, Bhon^r, 
Jangaon and Alair The trunk Ime has been extended &om 
Hyderabad to Warangal, and from Aurangabad to Jalna A 
scheme for jommg up the trunk Ime of the donumons with that 
of British I^a is now under conuderation 

Another proof of the advances made m Hyderabad m recent 
years is tibe expansion of the P<»tai Department. The number of 
post offices has increased from 386 to 819 The number of 
articles delivered through the Poit^ Department has trebled, and 
that of money orders has gone up mnn 2,200,000 to nearly 
9,000,000 Some idea of the increased prosperity and the thrift 
of the people may be gathered from the substantiai sums deposited 
m the savmgs banks 
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Social Ssrvige» 

All dus material advance m. agncultore, industry, communicft' 
tions and electnaty, and such btessings of modern avilizatum as 
a reliable postal service, have accderatcd the advance m soaal ser 
vices Soon after the Nizam came to the throne, he showed his 
very live sympathy for his subject who lived m overcrowded and 
insamtary conditions in the capital by commanding the formation 
of the City Improvement Board As the present President of the 
Board, Pnnce Moazzam Jah, second son of the Nizam, stated m 
the Address at the Jubilee, die work done has resulted in the 
general improvement of the soaal, moral and physical conditions 
of the atizens. The Board has been able to supply many of the 
wants of a modern city and has effected many improvements 

When Hyderabad was prot»:ted from sudden floods by the 
reservoirs and irrigation schemes, already described, the CiW Im 
provement Board proceeded to lay out widi gardens and broad 
boulevards those areas along die nanks of the river which were 
formerly flooded These gardens have helped to win for Hydera- 
bad her tide as the Queen of Indian cities A spaaous park of 
about 16 acres, in a part of the aty where a pi^lic open space 
was urgendy needed, has been constructed along the north bank 
the nver from Musallam Jung Bridge to the Afzul Ganj 
Bridge Permission has graciously been given to call it die 
Osmania Jubilee Park in ctmimemoration of the Nizam's Silver 
Jubilee In other places parks have been laid out and children s 
playing fields established As the photographs show all this 
activity has d<xie much m beautify the city 

Followmg the example set by modern aties m Europe, the 
City Improvement Board in Hyderabad has for several years past 
been steadily proceeding with a carefully thought out programme 
of slum clearance, including the demolition of the worst areas and 
the replannmg of overcrowded and insamtary areas One area, 
Feelkhana, situated m the busiest part of the aty, was a breed 
mg-place of all types of epidemics According to the last report 
thnx-quarters of the area has been cleared, new roads constructed 
and sites provided on which die displa^ are rehoused The 
details show with what financial skill this and other areas have 
been cleared, and that in several cases profits have been made on 
the scheme The picture (III ) illustrates a typical slum situated 
in the south-east comer of the aty, which has l^n opened out by 
die construction of three new roads The families in hundreds 
of cases have been provided with model worlong-class houses, of 
various sizes to smt varymg families The illustration ), taken 
from above, gives a good idea of the layout of some of mese houses 
^nd of the surrounding belt of trees 
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Altegcther about fourteen slum areas have been improved at a 
cost of about ^ 5 ^^^ These cover an area of about 700 acres 
Hie new houses are let at rents which vary from xs 6d to 15s a 
mcoith Up to the present about 2,500 houses have been erected 
in eleven centres, at a cost of ^£225,000, and m these there are now 
living under go^ oonditioos ^ioat 10,000 citizens Those who 
know India b«t consider that die President of the Qty Improve 
ment Board was fully jusbhed in his claim that Hyderabad is 
perhaps in advance of other aties of India m having successfully 
solved die problem of housing the poor 

Another mteresting aspect of the far-seeing policy behind these 
refonns is the way the needs of the middle tosses, which in India 
sudd: so greatly from unemployment have bew considered as 
well as those m the workmg classes One of the fundamental 
criticisms of Government hommg pohey m Great Britain is that 
debts amounting to nearly ten tniHion pounds a year have been 
imposed not only upcm the present generation of tax payers, but 
upon the second and thud generations, in order te pav ioi State- 
aided dwellmgs m the mam occupied t^ay by die sJ^led and un 
skilled artisan class The City Improvement Board m Hyderabad 
has done its best to provide ior the needs of the middle-class 
populaticoi, and has built roads and drams so as to encourage 
suburban development 

Natural]}, however, the mam c^rt has been to solve the prob- 
lem of housing the poor, and on this point the Nizam, m reply 
to the City Improvement Board s address, stated. It is a source 
of satisfaction to me to learn that my capital is m advance of other 
Indian aties m the way it has d^t with this difficult problem * 
He concluded by urging that die Board should devote its time 
and resources more to the clearance of slums and better bousmg 
of the poor than to works that are intended for mere show and 
display His own words here quoted, show his personal m 
terest m social problems 

Child welfare work was started in Hyderabad by Maharajah Sir 
Kishen Pershad Bahadur, the late President of the Executive 
Counal, who was particularly generous In bis day and smee 
large sums have been given for me construction of infant welfare 
centres and the establu^ent children's parks well fitted with 
play appliances Bathrooms, too, have been provided for women 
of die depressed classes The illustration (1a) shows a typical 
pavilion erected m a children s park 

It must not be thought, however, that the housmg reforms have 
been linuted to the capitd alone Among soaa! measures unc^ 
taken on the mspiration of the Nizam 1 ^ been die selection m 
rural districts of certam centres to be cemvertod mto model vil- 
lages. Followmg the example set m the aty, local magnates 
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m the country have laid ou^laygrounds with »wings and other 
amusements tor children Town planning in its broadest sense 
has been widely adopted, and open spaces provided and roads 
widened In many towns and villages marWs and slaughter 
houses have been built 


PuatIC HKA1.TK 

For those citizens who fail by the wayside owing to troubles 
either of body or mmd, there are the magnificent buildings of the 
Onmnia G^eral Hospital m die very centre of Hyderabad, 
which provides accommodation for more than 1,700 inpatients 
Throu^out the State there are district and locu dispensaries, 
including the avil hosptal at Secunderabad. The large medical 
school now become a medical college and is part of the 
Osmama Umveraty A le{Mx asylum, built and supported by 
State and voluntary assistance workmg together, has estab- 
lished at Dichpally There is also about to be opened a sana 
tonum for those sufEenng from mberculosis As I dealt fully a 
year ago m the Asiatic Review with various health measures 
taken m Hyderabad it is unnecessary to repeat the details today 
There can dc httle doubt but that the changes brought about m 
public health have added much to the material wcalm and to the 
well being of the people 


Tsi^erakce 

The Nizam has from the first recognized that social servites 
alone, however generously supported by public funds and pnvate 
benevolence, may fail m their <^)ective unless the habits of the 
people are sound The * slum minded on Bntish housmg 
estates are a sociological problem which has not yet been soh eo, 
and m Hyderabad the Nizam has always paid particular attention 
to the injunous effects of undue indulgence in alcoholic liquor or 
drugs upon his people He no doubt had watched the failure of 
prohibition in anomer Muslim-ruled State, Bhopal, and he and 
nis advisers have pursued a persuasive policy cf temperance 
teaching, while at the same time trymg to bring about the mini 
mum of consumption by rawng pnees and imposmg effective 
restrictions Changes have been brought about m adnunistenng 
die opium traffic with a view to mal^g it much more difficult 
to obtain the drug There ace today about 579 opium shops, as 
compared widi 1,575 twenty years am, and the consumption has 
fallen from about 30,000 ounces to about 14,000 ountes, while the 
revenue from c^iium has mcrcased by 78 per cent 

Drastic measures have alro been taken again alcoholic excess 
At one time drunkenness was commoa Tc^y die Scndhi shops 
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are serrated and strictly uiperTised both by the police and 
municipaT officers Eirase taxes have been imposed so that 
althou^ the consumption of intmcicants has been reduced by ^ 
per cent die revenue is nearly doubled In order that alcoholic 
liquor may be more free from dangerous impunties, pot stills, 
where spuits have been distilled by hand, have been closed, and 
steam distilleries under firm control have been erected A Tern 
perance Committee was recemfy appointed which, widi the full 
assent of the Nizam, is carrymg out a farsighted temperance 
pohcy Roughly, it may be said that the p<^icy is to mcrease the 
cost of alcohol and to reduce the number of shops, and m this 
way to dimmish the temptation to alcohohsm 
In dus respect, as in many others. His Exalted Highness prac 
uses what he preaches In spite of his great wealth he h\es with 
out ostentation or extravagancy and is most temperate at the 
table 


CoNCLmiON 

This is only a bird s-eye view of die pnnapal aspects of the 
modemization of Hyderabad durmg dw last 25 years The 
present Nizam has been follo%vmg me traditions first set up by 
Hu Highness Asaf Jah who laid me foundations of his kingdom 
m the Deccan on the pnnaples of benevolence and affection for 
his sub)ects The )ubuec address, from which many of the hicts 
given above have been taken, bore abundant vntness to the way 
Hu Exalted Highness has aimed at removmg the gulf which 
exuts between the ruler and tlu ruled, and at pressing forward 
reforms m all aspects of national hfe 
Hyderabad diows that wise Indian self government u not a 
myth, and proves what can be done by Pnnees who have wisdom 
and foresight 



THE PROJECTED FLYING-BOAT SERVICE TO 
AUSTRALIA 

Br Lieut -Colonel H Buechall, d s o 

In the Asiahc Review published in July last I gave an oudine 
o£ the history of the establishment of air services from Europe 
to the East, and a bnef description of the plans that had been 
adopted by the Government of die Umted Kingdom for the 
furmer development of British Cml Aviation on the Empire 
routes 

The Under Secretary of State for Air had announced these plans 
m the House of Commons on December 21, 1934, and haa said 
that His Majesty s Government had decided, subject to die co- 
operation and support all the other Governments oincemed, 
to make arrangements under which Empire air communications 
would, m the future, be developed on the following lines 

(1) A very material improvement would be made on 
present schedules between die several parts of the Empire 
concerned 

(2) A substantial increase in the frequency of the services 
W4^d be achieved 

(3) All first-class mail to the Empue countnes covered by 
the projected services would be m future earned by air 

The announcement that Imperial Airways, for carrymg out this 
development, proposed to use flymg boats on the route to 
Australia, whi<h up till now has been operated by land aircraft, 
aroused a connderable amount of mterest amongst the public 
diroughout the Empire Hitherto, only one section of the !^pire 
routes — I e , across me Mediterranean, has been operated by flying 
boats The new flying boats will not, however, entirely replace 
the land aircraft diroughout the route from the Umted Kmgdom 
to Australia, and land aircraft will still be used on the London 
Calcutta services, and will, madentally make calls at places to 
which flying boats cannot go There will therefore be flying 
boate operating from Soudumptim to Sydney, and land planes 
flymg more or less parallel with them as far as Calcutta 
It is mteresbng, therefore, to consider some of the causes under- 
lyuig this change from a fleet preponderaungly land aircraft to 
one in which flying boats outnomW the land aircraft 
The expenence of the last ten years has clearly shown not only 
that veiy important reductions m cost per ton earned must be 
looked for, but diat they can be secured by increasing the size of 
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the aircnift used and employing them more mtensively Other 
advanta^ that follow upon mcreaung the size of the aucraft are 
covered by the general term higher standard of comfort ’ The 
larn aircraft allows a greater space per passenger, and avoids that 
shut m feeling from which some people tniftr m smflll aircraft 
The larger cabins also allow of much unproved quietness and the 

E revision of a full cateri^ servi^, all of whi^, as those who 
ave travelled ui the J^t weD know, are of paramount 
importance 

Increasing the size of aircraft is, however, not economically 
possible unless equally great mcrcases m loads to be earned are 
fmtbcQimng Tlu proposal to carry all the Empire by air 
without surcharge at one stroke makes possible low carnage costs, 
greater frequency, higher speed, and inaeased comfort 
Steady progress m aircraft constnicbon has made possible air 
craft of soil Ivger size, but concurrendy it has become evident 
that m some parts of the world aerodrome construction cannot 
keep pace with averaft construenon The successful operation of 
larger aircraft is dependent upon the ability of the aerodromes to 
support thar weight m all conditions diat occur in the course of 
a year In parts of the world subjected to heavy rainfall the 
problem u intensihed, and in countnes unprovided with smtable 
materials for budding special runways the problem is not sus' 
cepoble of economic solution 

Today there are still many aerodnunes along the route to 
Australia which become quite unserviceable for heavy air liners 
after intensive ram, whdst others present difhculties for operations 
m certain conditions of weather by reason of dope, shppery sur 
face, or <d}structLons in the viamly when the aerodrome must be 
approached from one particular direction While it is possible to 
budd aiFoafc undercwiages to support i 8 to 20 tons on two 
pneumatic-tyred wheels, it is becoming mcreasmgly difficult to 
prepare aerodrome surfaces that will support this woght m all 
weather conditions, except m countnes which have the necessary 
supplies of maternd and the lequmte skilled labour 
The problem of providmg a smooth surface which will support 
a large land aircraft on two wheels 15 enbrely elunmated with 
flying brats So long as a suitable area of protected water is 
available, any size of flymg boat can float upon it and operate 
from it Moreover, every mcrease in the size of marine aircraft 
improves dieu: seaworthiness, and mcrcases their ability to operate 
m unfavourable conditions of wind and sea With land planes, 
cm the other hand, increase m size u liable to mtroduce difficulties 
on die ground, m faandhng and manceuvnng 
An economy of major consideration arismg from die use of 
flymg-hoats is that, generally speaking, marme aurcraft will be 
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able to take their &el aboard at seaboard prices, which offer a 
marked economy compared widi the cost or refukhog at inland 
aerodromes, where the cost ol tranq>oFting the fud m compaxa 
tively small quantities over land greatly inoreases the pnee of fuel 
dehvered into aircraft s tanks Where rail tiansit has to be em 
ployed, the aircraft operator not mffequently suffers from the 
railways efforts to protect themselves from momr competition by 
charging high rates for the tnmsport of petroleum products 

A further consideration, ^rticularly with r^ard to inter 
mediate stops on the route, u that the use of flyrng-hoats over 
comes the housing problem, for flyrng-boats can nde at their 
moonngs automaticaUy tmmng mto wi:^ and can m fact remam 
with sa^y entirely m the open Land aircraft do not automatic^ 
ally turn into wmd when they are at rest on the ground and 
generally speaking, land aircraft have to be housed when not 
ffymg It can be argued that land aircraft can be tethered or 
moored on an aerodrome widi safety, but even so they are more 
liable to suffer from the effects of wind dian are nymgboatt 
ndmg at their moormgs. Tethered aircraft have sometimes been 
damaged by gales which have left unharmed flying boats moored 
to their buoys It is perhaj^ noteworthy mat none of the 
manne aircraft employed by Impcnal Airways on the Mediter 
ranean services betwwn 1928 and 1936 was ever taken mto a 
fongar Where maintenance has to be undertaken m bad 
weadter, however, the use of hangars is desirable if not necessary, 
and now chat the Empire flyu^ boats are operatmg from and 
returnmg to this country, the <^ef mamtcnance work will be 
done under cover 

Before reviewing briefly the route that will be followed by the 
flyrng-boats on their ]outi^ fnmi Europe across Asia to Australia, 
whi^ is illustrated m the accompanying map, I mij^t rder to 
one quesnon that is apt to give nse to some surprise, namely, 
^e crossmg of land by flying boats In 1931, Imperial Air 
ways put into commission die flrst of its four-engined aircraft, 
for regular mam-line air services, and has since used such craft 
exclusively The adoption of foui-engmed pnnctple was 
to secure virtual immunity foom the old bugbear of aviation, 
the forced landmg due to mechamcal troubles Now, with four 
engmed aircraft that can contmue to fly for long peric^s with one 
engine out of action and for shorter periods with even two not 
workmg, the nsk of forced landmg of early days, and even of 
today with aircraft nqf havmg fbw engmes, can be ignored 
\^th such aircraft, one can fly over land or water without 
anxiety, and from Ais point of view it is immaterial whether a 
land plane flies over water or a flyingbxiat flies over land 

Parenthetically, it may be mentioned diat while Impeml Air 
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ways has omceatrated oa four-cnguied aircraft, AmencaD air 
transport companies have been concentratmg on twm-cngined air 
craft that can fly on one of their engines Arguments ^ve been 
advanced that with four engines there are twice the number of 
power plants to go wrong, and die assertion has been made that 
from an actuarud pomt of view die twui-cngmed aircraft is the 
better proposition to avoid engine tmuble Tim argument appears 
to ignore the vasdy more favourable position of & four'Cngmed 
airo^ when any minor trouble does develop, and it is stgn> feant 
to note that one of the leading American aircraft oinstnictors is 
advertisiiig in the Umted States dut the four-enmned era, vnthi 
Its greater rehabihty, has now amved^suc years amr it armed m 
finnsb aviation I 

When Imperial Airways was formed in 1924, one of its con 
situent companies was already operating a service from Southamp* 
ton Water to the Channel Isliuids with dying-boats. A new marme 
airport is, however, to be constructea at Langstone Harbour, 
Portsmouth which will be free frmn the dense marine traffic that 

S sses to and fro in Southampton Water, and will therefore 
uhtate night dying (^rations, which are necessary to secure the 
fastest timetables ana the best economic exploitation of die 
services Meanwhile, the new Empire flying-boats have been 
operatmg out Southampton ^nce January, and at die present 
tune four services a week leave for Empire destinations, crossing 
Prance either by way of Macon on the Soane, or via Bordeaux to 
Marseilles, where, at Mangnane, a magnificent marme airport has 
been constructed in a lake a few miles inland from the seaport of 
Marseilles The illustrations (Hates I and II ) show Canopus,* 
the flying boat which carries the class name of the aircraft or tlus 
type, at anchor and dunng the take^iff * 

From Marseilles, the route lia along the Italian coast and a 
call will be made at either Rome or Naples Bnndm, Athens 
and Alexandria have been accustomed to Imperial Airways 
flymg boats for nearly nme years, and for some years now, ei^t 
flying-boat services weekly have been m (^>eration over mis 
Mediterranean sector of the Empire routes 
From Alexandna the Syrian Insert will be crossed from the Sea 
of Galilee (or Lake Tlbenas) in Palestine to Inke Habbamyeh, 50 
miles west of Baghdad Ihe Sea of Galilee has already been in 
use for flymg boats, as at one time the Mediterranean section 
the India route connected there widi die land plane service frmn 
Cairo to Baghdad The cmmection was discontuiued m January, 
I933> owing to the disence of housmg fin* land planes, and not on 
account 01 difficulties expenenced by die flymg boats on the 
Lake Lake Habbamyeh is prcbably known to mose who have 
flown across the Syrian Desert, but to few odiers, as it has up to 
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now possessed litde commercial ugndicance It forms, however, 
a very convenient refueling pomt for flying-hoats on the way to 
the East and does not $u^ dw disadvantages o£ current or of 
rapid changes of level due to tide or Bood The new Royal Air 
Force station of Dhibban is &tuai^ near the Lake 
From there the route follows the Euphra^ and Tigris to Basra 
Ihe Basra Port Direcmrate has estabushed a ilyrng-boat base at 
Margil, adjacent to the new aerodrome hrerught into service laft 
year From there the route ic^cfwt the south side of the Persian 
Gulf via Bahrem to Dibai, near die present aerodrome of Sharjah, 
and then, crosses to the other nde w the Gulf and contmues via 
Gwadar to Karachi 

Provision is being made for Hying 4 x)ats to ahg^t in the harbour 
at Karachi, and whilst moonng lacdjties are bemg arranged in 
shallower water adjacent to die main dredged shippmg cl^nel, 
connection with the dockside is being effect either by means of 
launches or a pontoon gangway 

Considerable mtcrest will doubtless be taken m the route that 
will be followed by the Bymg boats in their passage across India 
It has been found that there are many lakes nvers suitable £<»* 

use by marine aircraft, althot^h some of the lakes do not appear 
on many maps of the country TiiiC rmttt chosen will be from 
Karachi to Calcutta, making calls at eidicr Raj Samand, in 
Udaipur State or Sardar Samand, m Jodhj^ State, at Panchha 
Reservoir at Jhansi, or at Lake Tigbara, m Gwahor State There- 
after the route will be via dw Jumma at Allahabad and 10 the 
mouth of the Ganges at Calcutta 
The Akra Reach of the Hooriy is the alighting area at Cal 
cutta, and it is hoped that it wHl be possible to arrange for co- 
cmeration between this marine base and the new Calcutta aero- 
drome which It is proposed to substitute for Dum Dum as 
Calcutta s airport Frexn Calcutta course will be set over the Bay 
Bengal for Akyab and then direct to Rangoon 
At Rangoon the Bying-boats will ahght m the neighbourhood of 
Monkey Pouit, but no &al d^asion 1 ^ been taken as to whether 
the service shall then go via Bangkok or along the West Coast of 
the peninsula via Mergui and Victoria Pomt to Penang At Smga 
pore the combined marme and land ai^rt, shordy to be opened, 
will be one of the Bnetf m die worlct A chaimd will 

enalde the flying boats to taxi alongside the jetty at one side of the 
mam airport A slipway and han gar is bemg built, as Singapore 
will be me terminus of one weddy scrvia. Two, and possdily 
dirc^ services a week will, however, go through Smgapore and 
on to Australia 

The wsfang route between Singapore and Darwm is a natural 
flying-boat route, passing as it along the Ime idandi that 
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a>inpnse the Ne&erlands Indies, and negotiations are in progress 
for me use of refuelling faahces at Klabat Bay, m the island of 
Banka, Batavia, Sourabaya, Buna, and Koepang Thus Rambang 
is the only stop on the present au hne route over this sector where 
a call will not be made 

Darwin, on die coast of Australia, possesses as satisfactory 
facihties for fiymg-boat operation as for land aueraft The route 
proposed for the service nom this point to Sydney has been the 
sul^ect of much consideration and discussion Ultiinately it was 
agreed that, although the northern coast of Australia is but litde 
li^wn. It offers an entirdy practicable flymg-hoat route From 
Darwin the dying-boats would ffy overland to the mouth of the 
Roper River, where it flows into t^ Gulf of Carpentana, and then 
along; the southern oiast of die Gulf over Vanderlms Idand and 
Wellesley Island to Karumba, at the mouth of die Norman River 
From there, m the south-east comer of die Gulf, the route lies 
over 350 miles of land to the coast of Queemland at Cardwell, 
90 m^ north of TownviUe The rest of the route is along the 
cast coast of Australia in better known mmtory, via Rockhamp- 
ton, Gladstone, and Brisbane to Sydney 
Many problems still remain to be dealt with along the route, 
partjcuiany where lakes and nvers are subject m pronounced 
seasonal rises and falls in level, ot have no suitable shore faahties, 
and where they are somewhat inaccessible, making connectiOD with 
the nearest town area difKcidt or oosdy Neverdieless, it seems 
likely that the costs mvolved in the prqiaration of ^e whole 
Hying boat route will show a considerable saving on the expendi- 
ture that would have been necessary for the estabhshment of the 
equivalent cham of large and suitable all weather aerodromes 
Before the services can be operated to the proposed frequency, 
speed, and regulanty, the meteorological, wimess, and other 
navigational h^ties dong the route must be augmented Every 
mile of the route must be covered by an efficient wireless service 
to aid nangacion, and espeaally at mghc and m conditioas of 
inferior visibly, and every airport must be provided with all 
the neixssary aids for night Hying Only when the whole route 
is completely equipped can du ambitious schedule of 2^ days to 
India, 4^ to Smgapore, and 7 to Australia be achieved as a regular 

S ractice, and as certam sections of the route need normally to be 
own by day, the absence of die desired facilities on any one 
section may nave results which extend hr beyond the headers of 
that section 

The mtroduction of the carnage of all Empire letter mad by 
air without surcharge must be done gradually Tile aircraft can 
not be delivered at emee and the dehvery of the whole fleet will 
be spread over at least a year Hzere are, however, enough ffymg 
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boats now ddivercd for one section of the Empire routes to be 
operated entirely by them At the present tune the whole of the 
!^pirc services between En^and and Egypt are bemg operated 
by flying-boats Before these lines appear in print it is expected 
that the Africa route will also be operated entirely by flying boats, 
and It is expected that unsurchar^ mail wtU be earned on that 
route m June The Africa service requires less aircraft than the 
India route, because the mails are less and therefore will enjoy the 
benefits of the Empire Air Mail Scheme before India, Burma, and 
the East 

It IS expected, however, that die scheme will be introduced on 
the India and Australia route in stages as enough of the new 
aircra^ became available At the present time it seems probable 
that flying-boats may be in operation as far as Karachi by about 
September, as far as Smgapore by about October, and through to 
Australia by the end of the year or die beginnmg of 1938 

Plans are not yet complete for die mevitable extension of the 
Australia service to New Zealand, but the Governments of New 
2 ^and, Australia, and die Umted Kmgdom have for some time 
had the matter under discu^ion 

Ibe route involves the use of aircraft havuig a greater range 
than 18 required on cither the Africa or Austraua routes, but less 
than that required for die conquest of die Atlantic The mileage 
from Sydney to Auckland is ap^oximately 1,450, against pracnc 
aUy 2,000 for the ocean link me Adanuc route At die present 
time there is no technical difficulty to prevent the operation of a 
service between Australia and New Zealand and the Empire 
Boats vnth extra fuel tanks to give them a greater rai^e than is 
required on the existing Empire services have already nwn nonr 
stop from Alexandna to Southampton, a distance of about 2,300 
miles, and on more than one occasion between Alexandna and 
Marshes, a distance of approximately 1,700 miles 

The extra load of fuel, however, reduces the available capacity 
for paymgjoad and efaer^re mcreases the cost per pound of load 
earned The cost of passenger fares on sudi a route must m 
evitahly be at a higher rate per mile than on journeys operated 
by means of shorter stages 

It may, perhaps, not be out place to mention that from New 
Z ealand acTOss the Pacific towards Nmlh America, as far as 


Hawaii, similar stages are possible, and the remainmg stage, frmn 
Hawau to San Franasoo or Vancouver, is of the same order as 
that from Ireland to Nevdoundiand Bodi routes are already 
^gaging close attention, and in view of the ranges now poanhle 
with our latest aircraft, it is unlikdy that many more years will 
pass before regular services both oceans, completing die girdle 
of the eardi by regular Bnt^ air services 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE PACIFIC 
By £ M Gull 

'Whatever may be the fate oi the proposal made by Mr Lyons^ 
the Australian Premier, at the Impenal Confereoce for a ro- 
gioual understanding and pact of non agression by the countries 
of the Pacific, concaved m. the spirit of the pnnaples of the 
League, considerable importamx attaches to me (pinions and 
sentiments of China in regard to die problems which evdeed the 
proposal It so happens that one of die most influential of her 
writers, Dr Hu Slim, dealt with this subject just before N& 
Lyons s statement was made, and that m the next issue of his 
paper, the Tit4t Ftng Lun, or Independent Review, he expressed 
his views regardmg the minimum additions for ihe establish- 
ment of normal re^ons between Ouna and Japan As neidier 
a pact nor an understanding about Paafic a&irs has any diance 
of success unless exisang rations between China and Japan can 
be unproved, and as no improvement is possible wit^ut some 
closer approximaPon of their ideas, statements by representative 
Chinese and Japanese of the terms on which their two countnes 
might be brought tc^gether cannot but be bdpful to the other 
po^le directly concerned, especially ourselves, whose natural 
and dominant desire is to on terms oi amity with bodi 
peoples Unfortunately the mo^ authontativc and useful of such 
statements are made in languages very much more foreign than 
most non English tongues Not a few of them, therefore, either 
remain unknown or bMome known belatedly and, sometimes, m- 
accurately In the present mstance no very long time has- elapsed, 
for the arades referred to were published on Apnl i8 and 25 
To take first Dr Hu Shih s views upon the conditions essential 
to the establishment of better relations between his country and 
Japan 

A year ago, as he recalls m hu artide of April 25, his conditions 
were these 

'(1) annulment of the Tangku Truce agreement and 
abolition oi the neutral zone, 

“ (2) denunciation of the so-called Ho Ymg-chin— Umedzu 
agreement,* 

* This agreement^ the prease cootents id which have never been publidied 
was made on or abwt May 29 i$>}5i when the Japanese made the first d a 
senes of demands relating to the govemmeoe of North China, llie demands 
included the dumissal oTtbe Governor of Hopa General Yu Hsueh<hung, 
VOL xzzni 1 t 
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* (3O voluntary renunciation by Japan of the 1901 Treaty— 
te t die Boxer Protooil — and the nght contained in the 
relative clauses to station troops in the area of the Peiping' 
Hentsin railway after removal of the J^ianese Embassy to 
Nanking, repatriation of die Lotion guards as a lead to the 
orhfis signatories of the Boxer Protocol, 

* (4) denunciation of the Eastern Hopei agr^mcnt of June 
last vear and withdrawal of the k^nchukuo troops m 
Chanar 

(5) prohibition in all Provinces of North China and in 
Fukien of the bogus autoimmy movement, 

( 6 ) voluntary relinquishment by the Japanese Govern 
ment of Consular junsdicticm in China as a lead to European 
countries and America, 

(7) to unify foreign relations, a declaration by the 
Japanese Government ^t all documents not foimaliy signed 
by the properly accredited representatives of the two countries 
^ , Chi^ and Japan — are null and vend ' 

These conditions were published (in the Ttt 4 t P tne Lun of 
Apnl 19, 1936) with the fcMlowmg comment Dr Hu Kuh said 

We are convinced that these are detennming conditions 
precedent to a rectiftcation Smo-Japancse rdiations These 
vanous items are not sudicxent for a basic settdemcot of Smo- 
Japanese questions, but we believe firmly that they will 
inaugurate a new period in the history of Smo-Japanese re- 
lations that they can open up a new road diat negatively 
they can at least prevent Smo-Japanese rdations hom oecom 
mg worse, while positively they can dimm ish hatred to no 
small extent they can open up a way to new relatums 
through die cliff like bamer that has been er ect e d between 
the two countnes 

Contrast with the above what Professor Hu Shih says now — 
I e , m an article entitled 'The l^esent Stage of the Smo-Japancse 
Question ’ m the Tu 4 t Ftng Lttn of Apiu 25, 1937 Refemng 
to the conditions just quoted he wntes 

During the past year moderate public opmion has also 
gradually recognized those (te, the above) conditions as 


aad of ocher officials charged mdi vtolaoog cbe Tao^o Truoe the di»- 
soiutioa of all anti Japanese and ano MaadiiihuoaD organisations ffie 
abolmoo <sf the branches of die Xuoaomtuig or Natiooahst Party 
These demands were accepted-^presumobly m the form <£ an agreemeot 
wfaidk contained other items ror furdter reference see page 370 of die 
Nxtrth Ckioa Herald of June 5 and ps^ 414 of June xa, 1935 
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matters which must be decided dunng the first stage For 
esain|de, a leading arodc in the Ta Kung Poo of February 17 
specif these three items as consbtutiiig ‘ the first 8ta« in 
^ process of recUficatioQ, namdy (i) abolition the 
bogus Eastern Hopei organization, (2) rendition of the aa 
hsten in Northem Chaf^, (2) complete withdrawal of esr 
traneous organizations throi^wut North f^ma 

So, too, Mr Wang Yon sh^g, in the eighth issue of 
the 14th volume of the weddy paper Kuo Wen^ speafies 
* three matters that must be completed at the outset, namely 
(j) abohuon of the East Hopei orgamzation, (2) complete 
cessation of smuraling, (3) r^ulanzation of all abnormalities 
m Hopei and ^ahar, Peming, Ticntsm, and other daces 
(indues the restorauon of sovereignty m Northem diahar 
and the mssdution of all ad hoc organizations) 

Mr Wang says *' These matters constitute an mitial road 
dearing to the establishment of normal Sino Japanese rda 
tions. THct are much more moderate than the seven items 
I mentioned last year I also am willing to recognize them 
as the minimum conditions required If this kind d 
moderate imtial road<leanng is still mcapable of accom 
plishment, we can only conduae that our powerful neighbour 
has decided that she wants to mamtain and prolcmg a con 
diuon of mutual hatred At the same time we ought, 
naturally, not to content ourselves merely with fanciful hopes 
regarding a miraculous change of heart on the part of our 
powerfm neighbour We ought to urge upon our Govern 
meat m co^lete the following essenual parts of the first 
sG^e (i) The Govenunent mould dedare the so<alled 
Ho-Umed^ agreement and die Eastern Chahar agreement to 
be null and void, (2) the Go^nunent should place upon the 
authraities of Suiyuan and Chahar the )Qmt responsibility 
of nddmg the six hsten of Northern Chahar of the Com 
munist menace within a certam time, the Government 
diould employ the resources of the nation in he^mg the 
aulhonties of Hopa and Chahar to clear Eastern Hopei of 
Commumst dens within a certain time ’ 


Hus modification of the attitude of Professor Hu Shih and 
others is all the more promising in new of a survey of the oudodc 
m the Pacific published by him on April 18, m which he urges 
that the balance of forces there has become unfamurable to Japan 
The survey begms with a reference to the discussion of the 

* The Kuo Wen may for practical purpo»es be deBcnbed as the weekly 
editum of the Ts Kttng Pao perhaps dw most influential paper in China. 
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sixth conference of the Institute of Pacific RehitKMU hdd in the 
Yosemite Valley, California, last August — a conference m which 
1 partiapated as one of a group invited to attend it by the Royal 
Institute of International Af&irs Dr Hu Shih, who was Chair 
man of the Chinese group, says that at the close of the conference 
he could not but recognize that the majonty of those present took 
a pessimistic view as to the possibility of a peaceful scuution of the 
Far Eastern question Whedier he is right or wrong about this 
(and some who were there may be disposed to query the point) 
die interesting and important thing is that in his opinion dus 
pessimism was due to a misconcqition of the arcumstances 


* In their mind s eye, hesays— « e , that of the pessimists^ 
the so-called change m the balance of forces m the Pacific 

IS confined m the complete destruction of the previous balance 
of power brought about by Japan s domination by force dt 
East Asia smoe the h&ndiunan incident, and die entire m 
ability of the old mternational regime to deal with this 
donunaaon They take the changing balann- ol forces m 
the Pacific ’ as meaning * Japan $ domination of the Western 
Pacific Naturally they ^ hopeless m regard to a peaceful 
solution For m the circumstances of one country bemg 
absolutely dominant, if the men who rule that country have 
determmed entirely to ignore their mternatiODal obligations, 
well, then, short of otl^ Powers bein^ able to dispute its 
donunation effectively by fince, there is no other way of 
salvation Smcc the ^er Powers arc not willing, in the hice 
of these conditions of dominatiOD, altruisQcallv to sacrifice 
themselves m war, they can (mly suffer in silen<te and be 
ready altogedier to give up for a time international good faith 
and respect for treaties m the hope of picking up the crumbs 
that faU from the rich man s table or, as advocated by the 
weekly paper The New Repuhltc decide to abandon ail m 
terests likely to give rise to conflicts and return te a state of 
isolation ’ 

* But m my personal opinion, the Professor proceeds to 
say this way of lookmg at the matter is wrong Japan s 
domination tn the Western Pacific* is a phrase which de 
senhes a reality of the past It is not applicable to todse^ 
(The Italics are his ) Japan s dominaiion over East Asia ts 
not of today but appertains to the seventeen years pnor to 
S^tember 18, 1931 (1914 to 1931) After September 18, 1931, 
because she almsed her hegemony, she set new forces tn 
moetott she brought a new balance of forces into existence 
and consesmently the position of domination could not be 
mainiatnei Such is the histone^ reality " 
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He then goes on to argue, m a manner which he thinks will 
be r^ardcdl^ some as paradoxical, that the Nine-Power Treaty, 
though designed to est^hsh new obligations limiting Japan s 
domination m the Far East, in £act sticiigthened her domination 
by the very feet of recognizing it Fen: a period — down to 1931 — 
It was a lurmless domination and because it was harmless it was 
at Its strongest Then came the Tsinan incident ot May 3, 1928, 
and the anti Japanese boycott The Japanese mihtarists became 
dissatished with harmless domination (there is an mtervening 
reference here to the patience of the Wakatsuki Cabinet), broke 
through international restraints, abused their tyranmeal power and 
hrou^t off the Manchurian incident Thereafter, the more the 
mailra fist was brought into evidence, the more Japan s inter 
n ational position dechned 

The declme is traced through thKe stages, corresponding with, 
indeed consisting of, the introduction of three new sets of forces 
which Japan s misuse oi her power set in mobon (i) The re 
emergence of Russia as a first-class Power, (2) die strengdicmng 
of British forces m the Pacific, together with the mcrcase erf the 
United States Navy, and (3) last, but not least, the unification 
and strengtheomg of China As a result a new balance of power 
has gradually been created, and Japan is only one of the factors in 
It ^ We cannot but realize, the writer declares, that these new 
factors can bring about the disaster of war and can also furnish 
the basis of a peaceful solution Whether they result in disaster 
or salvation depends entirely upon the capacity or incapaaty of 
statesmen completdly to realize t^ new satuation and their cap^ty 
or incapacity to make use of zt The most important key to the 
situation IS still to be found m die capacity of Japan h>r a funda 
mental, honest-to-goodness change of heart 
Upon this follows a passage wWh, because of its bearing upon 
Mr Lyoms proposal for a Pacific Pact^ I quoted in a letter to The 
Times of May 22 It reads 

If Japan 1$ still imable to perceive that she has created a 
new situation m the Pacific, if she still ebenshes the illusion 
that she is the sole arbiter of the destinies of East Asia, if she 
still desires to force China along the padi of the deer driven 
to Its death, if these newly arisen curcumstances cannot be 
well and trUy blended and developed towards a common 
purpose— well, then, this new balance of power must cer 
tauuy lead us towards a secemd world war which, beginning 
with a clash between Chma and Japan, will gradually involve 
all die Pacific Powers in a most grievous, fierce and moo 
strous whirlpool There is not a single Pacific Power which 
can hope for a lucky escape But if the world still has huT' 
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a^ted statesmen they will be able to see in this new balance 
at power a new hope for peace, a new foundation for a world 
ortfer Thw should be s^le to see that th^ new conditions 
can be used to establish a new organization for peace ud 
coliecbvc security m the Pacific region In that new organ- 
ization the U S S IL, Amenca, En^and (with her Daminions 
in the Pacific), and China and Japan should all pamapate on 
an equal footu^ and together s^ a solution for the peace 
and secunty of the Pacific and of the world as a whole 
Several questions dicre are whidi cannot be settled singly by 
the parties directly concerned, but which should be capable 
of smution comparatively easily through the new organization 
To sum up—che days of Japan s dommation of Ea^n 
Asia and the Western Pacific are realities of the past In the 
mterests of Japan s future no less than China s, die far-seeing 
men of our two countnes should see and realize clearly that 
there is a new situation in the Pacific they should consider 
and plan how they may use it for the promotion of a per- 
manent peace between our two countnes The blundering 
mediods of a blind man ndmg a blind horse must certainly 
plunge our countnes into imimagined sufferings.* 

An ec[uall!y definite expression of opinion by Dr Hu Shih 
appears in the Tu-U Ftng Lam of May 23 In an article upon the 
talks which have been proceeding in London between the Japanese 
and the Bnosh Governments, he quotes a newspaper report 
fmn Tokio of May 10 to the effect that, at a ccmference of the 
Japanese Ministers of Foragn Affairs, War and the Navy, at 
whuh Sino-Japanese and Anglo-Japanese rdations were disciis^, 
It was deaded that * Japan must acbpt an attitude of complete 
<^)positu>n to the leponed intention of the ChuicK Poreign Office 
to propose the establishment of a system of collective secunty in 
the P^fic The report also stated that ‘ as regards restoring 
Anglo-Japanese co-op»ating in respect of Chinese questions,’* tlte 
three Muusters were in favour of * maintainmg close relations 
with England, each country respccUng the existing position of the 
other * Cmnineating on this Dr Hu Shih says 

* We do not know when our Foreign Office made the pro* 
posal for a system of collective secunty m the Paafic region 
If our Government has made a decision of this kind we ought 
whole heartedJy to support it If Japan, while xnamtaimng 
an attitude of complete opposition to a system of collective 
secunty, is discussing concerted action or cooperation with 
regard to China with Eden, we believe that the Anglo- 
Japanese talks m London will be fouidess Japanese poh 
baans should understand ffiat to discuss cooperabon with 
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England m regard to China upon a basis o£ mutual respect 
for the extstuLg pouaon between England and ]apan~i^ 
IS to ' divide the sp<Mls, that is * to use barbarians to control 
China through a mvisKui spoils,’ that nather the Chinese 
Government nor the Gunese people can possibly tolerate.* 
That kind of method can ceminiy never solve the Sino* 
Japanese question can it solve the Smo-Japanese-Anglo 
question Still less can it ^Ive the whole Paohc question 
There is only one road to die scduQon of these various ques- 
tions, that is for the Powers of die Pacific— China, Japan, 
Soviet Russia, Eogland (and her Dominions in the Paaftc), 
and America— to associate themselves on an equal footing m 
a positive system of collective secunty and together a 
solution of me difficult problems which confront the vanous 
countries of the Pacific a^ cannot be separately settled by the 
partiea concerned ” 

* It should be explained that these sentences are used by way of reversing 
Japan a charge quoted earlier in the article, diac China s poh^ is to use 
hafhawfltM to cont^ faerbaruM — s $ cktk 1 



rPIE INDIAN COMPANIES (AMENDMENT) 

ACT, 1936 

Bt Vb&a Anstbt 

(Lecturer m Commerce London School o£ Econonucs ) 

It lias long been widely reoigmzed that weaknesses m the spheres 
of industrial leadership, organizatuin and finance are am<Higst 
the greatest obstacles to more rapid mdustnalization m India 
Anodier of die chief obstacles--^ e , the dearness of capital — ^may 
also be attributed, at least partially, n> defiacnaes m the former 
spheres, as the idea has b^me prevalent that industrial invest- 
ments cany a particularly high degree nsk. 

The dehaencics refer^ to have proved difficult to remedy, 
partly because of the working oi the Managing Agen^ SysKm, 
whicn has led to a practical monopoly of mdnstnal leadership by 
a small and closely mter related number of firms, which mmer- 
take management on behalf the great bulk of large-scale m- 
dustnai and plantation companies at work m India 
An efft^t to grapple with the poblem has at last been made Iw 
the passage of the Indian Compames (Amendment) Act, 1936, 
whi^ came mto force on January 15, 1937 Probably this le^ua- 
tion wiU not suffice to remedy die i^d^ental denaenctes, but 
it may at least be welcomed as a first instalment, offering some 
contnoution towards the solution of a serious pr<^lem 

The Managing Agent System 
The Managing Agent System has been defined as one where 
by, when a company is formed, the actual management is banded 
over to another firm— usually a well known, long-cstahhshed 
tradmg concern— which for tms purpose is appointed its manag 
mg agent * The managmg agent firm usually promotes the 
new company, whether the latter is formed in Europe or in India, 
helps m the provision of block capital (usually retaming enough 
shams to ensure ultimate control) and directly undertakes pro- 
duction and marketmg Working capital is obtained from private 
depositors (especially m the cotton mill industry), loans from 
other firms (ttequendy either the managing agent firm itself, or 
other companies which it managesX and loans fircHU banks In 
the latter case it is customary for jomt smek banks to require two 
signature^ one of which must be that of the managing agent firm 
As a rule each managing agent controls a num^ of firms 
engaged in various types of enter|mse Thus the opportumty for 
* G E. HuUiard Eaaem indwtnaUzaaon and as Effect on the West 
P *55 
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loam, purdiases and sales between the companies under the one 
managnnent become very great. For mstance, the well known 
firm of Andrew Yule acts as managu^ agent for fifty or more 
concerm, mcludmg at least ten jute mim, fifteen coal compames, 
two hydraulic companies, a Hour mill, and many misceil^eous 
concerm Payment is made to the managing agent by means 
a for office expenses, and commission for management (based 
on output, sales or profit), whiltt it also profits from the sale 
goods to the concerns managed, and from share-ownership 

In the luneteesth century the system had certain advantages. 
It provided expert, reliable and contmuous management, die pro- 
motion and fiimcmg of new ventures were faalitatod, economies 
were secured m administration anrt from )<Mnt purchase arid sales 
No d<Mibt so long as largoscale industry was in its infancy, when 
It was mainly m the hands of Europeans who did not resde 
permanendy in the country, and when it was above all necessary 
to impire ccmfidence m European mvestors, the system tended 
to promote rather than retard enterprise The system was not 
confined to European companies, but was adoptca in the cotton 
mill mdustry (wruch has always been mainly m Indian hands) 
and spread to many modem types of mdustry which have sprung 
up with the extension of joint stodc company orgamzation m 
India 

Cntictsms of die system became vocal towards die end of the 
nmeteenth century, and have unce mcreased in volume and bitter 
ness The rapid growth of divene industnes, under the zgis of 
protectioa, the greater supphes and availabihty of Indian capital 
for industrial purposes, and the ever growing need for quick 
adaptation on account of changing technique and the pressure of 
competition, have rendered urgent a mme elastic system, givmg 
more scope for mdigenous enterprise and leadership, and which 
shall restore to shaureholders dieir rightful place in ctmtrol of 
those to whom they have entrtuted tb^ capital 


Defects of the Systbu 

The chief defects of the s^tem m the past may be summarized 
as follows Firsdy it has led to undue concentration of ixintrol 
Not only have the managing agents owned a substantial proper 
non of tne shares, but m practice diey have controlled the nomma- 
ticm of directors, and have chosen their nommees from a very 
small circle Hence the same mdividuals serve on many boards m 
directors. Individual shareholders are unorganized and apadietic, 
and hence have hilled to exerase even such powers as they 
possessed Directors have been chosen on account of theu cem 
nection with managing agents and financial status rather than for 
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specialize koowlcd^, and £ew possess teghnn^l qualiiicatians. 
No tune limit has bees set to me wpoistmeat o£ Tpanaging 
agents, who have not been removable by shareheddm! ^Hie 
office, notably m the cotmn mtll industry, has tended to hecome 
hereditary, whilst m certain cases it has been assigned to the 
managing agents* nominee without reference to the mardioldets 

Indian Coupany Law 

The status and power of managing agents were particularly 
anomalous because, until the Act of 193b, they were not even 
mentioned bv Indian Company Law Legislation was contamed 
in the Act of 1913 (modifi^ m 19x4), whi^ amende the Act of 
1882 and was on English Company Law This Act aimed 
at safeguarding shareholders by enmremg pubhcity as regards 
contracts and ffic interests of directors It was arguM that it was 
unnecessaiv n> mention managing agents because when they were 
directors they were dealt wiffi by me law in that capacity, and 
when they were not direcmrs dieir relations with the company 
were necessarily governed by contract, and the Act provided that 
every mattnal ccHitract must be disclosed m the pro^ctus * 
A proposal for the appomtment by shareholders a majon^ of 
inoqicndent direcmrs was negatived <xci die ^und that in htx 
dus would disfranchise the maicmty of shareholders, in favour 
of a minority, because in practice me ma;onty of die shares m 
many ooncems were held by the managmg agents themsdves, 
meemer with thar friends and relatives 
Under diese condinoos the managing agents and then assoaata 
have fooned a closed arcle, m control of the principal la^Mcale 
industries. Young men without influence have b^ unable to 
enter the aide, an the more because of the lack of proviston for 
training or for gainmg mdustnal ocpcnence 
Secondly, the sys^ has tended to hinder the development of 
a sound relationship betwem mdustry (espnaally miall'Scale 
enterprises) and banung, as ]omt sixxJt ba^ have hesitated to 
assist entoprises unless the la^ were backed by managing 
agen&,f whilst indigenous banks charge heavy mterest rates and 
entail other disadvantages 

Thirdly, the system has discouraged initiative and enterprise, 
as managin g agents have preferred to concentrate upon the pro* 
motion of types of enterprise already tested by experience 
Fourthly, the system has oEered many opportunities for ex- 
ploitation ansmg out of deahi^s between managing agents and 

* V Anstw Eeonomc Development of Inita Appendix E. 
t The Banks have been severely enua^ for thar ncdicy but have not 
hew enorelv to bla^ because of the ceodent^ of Indian firms to under 
ca^talize, ue onguul capital frequently beug lOsufEaeot to cover even 

bl^ fapital. 
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die companies they manage^ and between the various conipames 
managed by one agent Moreover, although the Act provide for 
foU disclosure of interests, m practice these clauses have not been 
fully enforced * There is also a possibility of a clash between the 
mterests of the various firms managed by one agency 
Finally, the payment of commission upon output or sales, m 
stead of upon p^ts, tended (where adopted) to divorce the 
interests of the manajnng ^gent fnun those of the company map 
aged 

The Indian Companies (Amenduent) Act, 1936 
The Act of 1936 attempts to remedy some of these evik by 
regulatmg the status and activities of managing agents, directers 
and shar^olders It also regulates die winding up and ligmda 
non of compames In addition, it provides special regulations for 
bankmg compames Here it is proposed to concentrate mainly 
upon the clauses referring to directors, manag in g agents and 
shareholders 


(i) Amendments Aptectino the Powbes and Functions 
as Doectoks 


Accordmg to the Act of 1913 it was necessary to vest the powers 
of management m a board of directors, but nothing was said 
^ut die size of the board Hie new Act fn-ovidcs that there 
shall be at least three directors, two^irds of whom shall be 
elected by the share and debenture holders, and not more than 
one third of whom shall be nominated by the mana gin g agent 
Not less than two-thirds of the directs of cempames incOTp(»ated 
after the commencement of the Act are to have their period ot 
office determined by rotation A directs appomted after the 
commencement of the Act can be removed Wn his positum be 
fore the tune of retircmeat by rotation by an extraordinary resolu 
non of a general meeting A direaorsmp is not to be assigned, 
unless W1& the approved of the company by speaal lesoluticai 
Undischarged bankrupt! are inehgible as oirecton, and no servant 
the comfKuiy, not exduduig a duector, the managing agent ot 
manager, is to be exempted fr^ any pen^ty or hab^ty by means 
of any arCtcles of agreement Ixkuis or guarantees loans by 
a ctxnpany to a directer, or to a firm of which such director is 
a partner, are mohibited, and ditectors cannot hold any office of 
profit under the company, except that of a managing director, 
managmg agent, or manager, as a l^al or technical adviser, or a 
banker, except with the consent of the company f No director 


* JEleport ot die Statutory E^mry into the Cottou Industry 1926 p 86 
f Tms does not apply to ofnees held by directors before die commence 
ment of the Act 
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or managing agent can enter into contracts with the company for 
the sale, purcl^ or supply goods accept willi the consent of 
the board The profit and loss account must show particulars of 
payments to directors and managing agents, whether as fees or 
commissions, ete , and it is oimpulscMy to publish the directors 
annual report. 

(2) Aubndments Refeuling to Managing Agents 

The new law defines a managing agent as a person, firm or 
company entitled to the management ctf the whole affairs of a 
company by virtue of an agreement with die company, and under 
the control and direction of the directors, excrat to the extent, if 
any, otherwise provided for in die agreement,* and mdudes any 
person, firm or company occu^ng such position by whatever 
name called 

Certam limitatioas on the powers of managing a^nts have 
already been menuoned under heading (1) above In addition, it 
IS provided that existing managing agenaes shall end after twenty 
years, unless renewed by vote of the shareholders, and that new 
manag ing agencies dial! not be granted for a period of more than 
twenty years llie transfer of the office of managing agent by sale 
of n^ts 18 prohibited unless with the consent of the company 
Managmg agents are to vacate office if they become msolvent or are 
convicted of a non bailable offence, and u the company is wound 
up on account of the neghgence or default of the managing agent, 
no compensaaon is to m paid to him The mor^ging at the 
commissions and remunerauon of managing agents 15 to be 
lUegaL Loans by the company to the managing agent are pro* 
hibited, and managing agents axe also prohibited hom borrowing 
from one cmnpany under thor management for another company 
under thar management except m the case of subsidiary com- 
pames. A managmg agent must not engage on fais own account 
in busmess competing with that of the company managed The 
payment of commissions to managing agents is to be rased on a 
fi^d percentage of net valuation or profits, die method palni lat 
mg profits being determined in ^at detail This will brmg to 
an end the payment of commission on output or sales, as also 
the prevalent system of calculating commission before deduction 
of depreciation Proviston is made for a mmunum payment to 
the managing agent, if profits are afuent or inadequate Fmally, 
the appmntment, removal or miation m the terms of appmut* 
ment m the managmg agents must be approved by diareholders 
at a general mceong 

* The agreement is the contract wherdijr a managing agent u appmnted. 
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(3) Ajuendikents Relahvo to SRAKBZK)ZJ>EIS 

In addition to the vanous provisions already mentioned afiect 
mg the rights o£ shareholders to appomt airectorsj remove a 
direct^' before reorement by rotation, control the acceptance 
office under the oimpany, control a transfer of the office of man 
agmg agent, and to control the appointment, removal or vanations 
in the terms of appeantment of a managing agent, it is laid down 
that shareholders whose rights are altered oy a majcuity vote can 
appeal to the Court, whi^ can disallow the alteration if it is 
satisfied that the latter would un&irly prejudice shareholders of 
the class who have applied to the Couit, that the minute bodk of 
general meetings is to be open to inspection by the shareholders, 
and that shares cannot be dotted by the directors unless a mini 
mum subsaiption necessary for certain fixed items of expenditure 
has been received This latter provision should go far to prevent 
the undercaptalization which has been referred to above as a 
prevalent defect 

The chief provisions affecting banking <x>inpanies prcJnl^t ffie 
formation of such a company a&r the comes into force unless 
shares suffiaent to yield Rs 50,000 lor working capital have been 
allotted, compel the transference of at least 20 per cent of die 
prafits to a reserve fund until the latter is equivalent m amount to 
the paid im capital, provide for a cash reserve amounting to per 
cent of the time and 5 per cent of the demand habdities, and 
prohibit such a company from ffirming or holdmg diares in any 
subsidiary company, except a subsidiary company of its own 
formed to undertake busmess incidental to bankmg, as defined 
by the Act 

The new legislaticHi may be expected to prevent the worst of 
die actual abuses previously prevalent, m improve substantially the 
position of shareholder— if the latter take advantage of their 1^1 
powers — and to widen the choioe of directors On the other 
hand, htde 01 nothmg has been done to prevent die reappomtment 
of managmg agents, or to lessen the concentration or mdusCtial 
management m their hands, except in so far as dieir management 
has been conspicuously uieffiaent or fraudulent. It has been 
suggested* that the law may give them a new lease of life At 
any rate it is dear chat reforms m other spheres, especially m the 
^i^es of bankmg and of traimng for industrial management 
a^ leadership, are also necessary, u Indian industrial enterprise 
IS to be freed from the stranglehold of custom and the shackles of 
a system for die promotion and organization of mdustnal enter 
pises which wiginated to meet problems and a situation which 
nave now become dungs of the past 

* Ifui^anee and Ftnancutl Renew December 1936 Reforms Indian 
Company Law, by T Banmjee 
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THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN INDIA* 

By Nabago?al Das, ph d^econ X i c s 


Intkoductoat Managing Agents 

If one takes a cros^sectioQ of industrial cnterpnse in India today 
one 18 surpnsed to find the exist^ce, nay, prediunmance, a 
peculiar institution m almost ereiy branch of industry This is 
the soolled Managing Agency system— an institution that has 
come in for a good deal of cnocisin m recent yean Historically, 
the nse of managing agents was due to the fact that thra fulfilled 
the idle of promoters and pioneers in the various industnes of 
India, they came into prominence because it was diey and they 
alone who could supply a regular stream of ttamed a^ effiaent 
managers, and they gathered power as they found that the capital 
mark^ was notoriously shy and diat mdustry looked 10 them for 
finanaal aid, both direct and indirect 

The dominants of managing agents in the sphere of mdustnal 
activity in India has been auieved by certam special orcum- 
stanccs FirstW, in many industnes the managmg agents them' 
selves or their mends have holdmgs substantial blo(£s of shares 
In 1927, in the cotton textile industry of Bombay the percentage 
of sWes held by managmg agents was, on the average, 40 to 60 
per cent , and m excepdoi^ cases it was as high as 90 per cent 
In the )ute and coal mdustnes also, managing agents or their 
friends hold an important petOTitage of slmes m the concerns 
they manage Secondly, contre^ is secured by managmg agents 
as the prmapal creditors (or guarantors of credit) m me coni' 
panics managed Sometimes managmg agents are the largest 
debenture holders having charges on the assets and undertakmgs 
of the companies Thirdly, even when managing agents do not 
hold any substantial percentage of shares in their concerns, they 
are assured of their control b^use the majori^ shareholders, 
bemg distributed over long distances, are unable to umte efiectivdy 
against their dictatcmal management Fourthly, although the 
Managing Agency system has been m existence in India to well 
over seventy or eigh^ yean, the Indian law relating to companies 

* For a mote detailed study a tefereiue may be made to the writer a 
Smi^tag anj Indutinal Pautnee tn India (Calcutta, 103^ and also to lua 
forthomung work Indtistml Enterprise m India (OxfoM Uoivcxsity ^ets, 
London) 
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never atatutmly recognized or curtailed their activities until 
the other day (1936) and c<»ise(piendy unscrupulous managing 
agents could eamy do a lot of things without actudly transgressing 
& law Finally, and this is most important managing agents 
have secured enormous control by means of their wntten agree 
ments 

Managing Agency Ag&sbmsnts 

These managing agency agreements have come m for a good 
deal of cntiasm in recent years, and hence it is important to 
analyse what they imply A managing agency agreement is, 
strictly speakmg, a written agreement between a firm of manag 
mg agents on the one hand and an industrial concern on the 
od^, by which the former underUtkes to ' manage the concern 
in return for a certain office allowance and/or some commission 
on sale output or profits The agreements are generally of two 
kinds — terminable and non terminable In Bombay and Calcutta 
a managing agency agreement is usually fixed lor a speafied 
initial pcfuM, at the end of whidi the discontmuance of the agree 
ment is dependent on an extra<»:dinary resolution of the com 
pany to that effect The usual pmod m Bixnbay has been from 
|0 to 40 years, while m Calcutta it has been from 10 to 20 yean 
Id Ahme^bad, on the other hand with hardly any eaxeption, die 
agreements are subject to no timc-kimt and are more or less per 
manent and non tenxunable As these agreements were outside 
the purview of law until the passing of the Indian Compames 
Amendment Act, 1936, they tended m be very arbitrary and auto* 
cratic, particularly in Bombay and Ahmed^ad Instances are 
known of agreements provimng that the appomtment oi the 
agents was not liable to be revdctt) or cano^ed on any odier 
ground except their voluntary resignation ui wnting 

The most unp6rtant item in a managing igtacy agreement (or 

articles of associatiOQ, as it is smnetimes i^lea) u the stipula 
Qon regardmg payment of a certain office allowance and/or some 
commission by the company to the agents A good deal of critic 
ism has, in recent years, been levelled at these stipulations on the 
mound that they arc arbitrary, excessive and un^ Now, bodi 
me rate and the amount of these allowances and commissions 
vary from mdustry to mdustiy and it is difficult to say diat th^ 
are either extesave or unfair Managing agents manage as well 
as finance, whereas managing directors would manage but not 
finance, and hence mdustry should be pr^ared to fay slightly 
more m the former On the other hand, it is a f^t that the 
agreements have given opponunmes to unscrupulous managing 
agents to find devices lot additional and/or secret profits The 
managmg agent’s remuneratmn has generally been ^culated on 
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gnwj profits m the sense of profits before depreaation is set aside, 
an additional ranuneratian has often been obtained by way 
a special compensation, and, finally, in some agreements clauses 
have b^n mserted for supplementaiy or secret profits. 

Other abuses also aept in. In Bombay and Ahmedabad, for 
instance, the agreements ofttn provided that the managing agent 
mig^t assign to a third party iiu interests or his duties under the 
agreement and for this assignment no specific sanction by the 
directors or shareholders was needed Managmg agency firms 
have also been inclined to man^ far too many companies at 
the same time and to mter mvest ^di amongst these companies 
This latter practice has not inhequendy led to the perpetuation 
of dioroughly msolvent concerns which it would have been to the 
interest of an industry as a whole to have closed down Fmally, 
managmg agents have been known to have engaged m purchase, 
sale or omer subsidiary services behalf of dieir manag^ com 
pames even when the shareholders of those compames were re 
luctant to entrust them with the performance of mose services 

The net position has been this manag in g agents have, m 
recent years, been mchned to usurp mems^es more and 
more power dirough the mstrument of their agreements Even 
a company having a ]omt stock organization and a majonty of 
indcjpendent sharoiolders was completely under the dommatum 

the asent by virtue of the agreement, which was practically 
beyond me reach of legal contrd In Bengal the European man 
aging agency firms were largdy free from these abuses, but ui 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, bamng a few exceptions, managing 
agency firms (mostly Indian) mnded to be autocratic, mefficient 
and unimaguiative. 

The 'New Act and Its Significance 

It was primarily to regulate tlu mana^ng agency agreements 
and to smp some of the abuses of management notra above that 
the Indian legislatures passed a compreh^ive Indian Companies 
(Amendmeot) Act last year * The Act is based on two pnnapal 
considerations firstly, that every attenmt should be made to mak e 
extremely difficult the malpracGces which have come to light as 
a result of the working of ^ old Act of 1913, secondly, ffiat the 
provisioju for stoppmg these apprehended m^pracbces must not 
be so unreasonable and onerous as to keep away honest men from 
having to do anything with joint stock compames The new Act 
does not abohsh the managmg agency system it only presenbes 
certain standards of management and to some extent circum 

* The wrjCer does noc make a detaJed analysis of Ae provincQS of the 
new Aa tn dus aitide, as a detailed study appears elsewhere in dus issue 
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acnbes the exixavagaat imyilega of the managing agent vu-h-ms 
Jm campany 

It would be interesting to note in dus connection the fact that 
managing agency £ims no longer monopolize all enterpnae and 
managerial abili^ m India Concerns managed by managing 
diRctofs responsible to boards of directors are steadily on the in< 
creasC} and even where manag in g agents manage a company on 
behalf of the board of directors, the latter are no longer just 8ieep> 
mg partners A new class of entrepreneurs unconnected with 
es^iished firms of managing agents is defimtely emergmg, and 
this IS particularly nonceable m die new mdustnes — r g t in the 
sugar, cement, paper, and matdi concerns 

The Ftmnts Sous SuocssnoNS 

What, then, is the oudook for die future? The future of m 
dusbial management m India resolves itself ultimately into a tWD> 
hdd problem Firsdy, it is necessary diat those who manage a 
company*-whecho they are managing agents, managing directoars 
or atxiard of directors— must try to be mt^e effiaent and energetic 
than they have hitherto been. Secondly, the ever mcreasmg body 
of shareholders and invetiors must bc^ to take an mtmgent 
mterert m the affairs of the ooiuxrns into which they have put 
their money, so that it may become mcreasingly di^icult for the 
management to remam memaent or unent^rismg Legislation 
by its^ cannot make management more emaent or honest, nor 
can It make shareholders more active or mteUigent 

Regudmg the first problem, dte very large number of company 
failures during the last ten or fifteen years pmnts to the faa that 
business efficiency as well as busmess morahty have not reached a 
satufactory level The tendency^ of some busmess men in India 
to take advantage of any loophmes and to make money m all sorts 
of questiORable waj$ should be a matter of deep concern to every 
(me mterested m me industrial progress of the country A very 
recent and ypical illustration nay Ik quoted from a report of the 
Registrar oi Jomt Stock Companies, Bengal ' A type of mal> 
practice very much tn evidence durmg the last few years is the 
practice of receiving secuny deposits oy c^enng employments. 
The secunty is received by the (xmmany and is said to be spent m 
Its busmea, aldiough it means notnmg but paymg the remunera- 
tion and travellmg and other allowances of die (urectors and the 
managing agents of the company The services of the persons 
ennged are very frequently dispensed with on the slightest pretext 
wiUiout returnmg t^ security deposits * It iSj therefore, pie 
emmentiy necesary that the vanous chambers of consmerce and 
such organizations as millowners’ associations should lay down 

fOL. TXTIH, ST 
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ttnct rules of conduct for uunagers, directors and managing 
agents and should severely punidi any breaches therefrom — 
without scruple or hesitation 

As regards shareholders, it is an encouraging sign that m the 
two most important industrial centres— viz , at Calcutta and 
Bombay— shareholders have banded themselves mn> shareholders* 
associations for the protecaon of their own mterests Neverthe> 
less, the general apathy of the shareholder in India is a by word 
and It has been noted m successive reports on the admimstratioa 
of joint stock companies in India Ihis apathy must go Follow 
mg the practice of Holland, in India also the shareholders of each 
cempany should appoint a small Shareht^ders Committee,** 
consisting of representatives both the big shareholders and t^ 
smaller ones, and this body may be entrusted with the work 
supervising and repeating upon the activities of the management 
—whether managing agents or boards ^ directors, or both— to 
the general body of mandiolden This committee need not have 
the power to veto the acta of the management, but it should cer 
tauily have the power to call for details or ei^lanations of thetr 
more important acts and then it shall be left to the general body 
of shareholders to decide whether the discharge of duties by the 
maiu^cmcnt u satisfactory or not This procedure will enable 
the average sharehdder to keep himself m continuous much with 
the aiSaiTs of a company, and, with goodwill on both sides, this 
will certainly not hamper the smoom administration of a com 
pany On the odier hand, it will make the habitually shy 
potential investor of India less nervous about unking his mraey 
m an uiduscnal enttmnse, as he will have the assurance that he 
will be kept regularly informed of all the major development 
inude his ocanpany 



CEYLON S PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
Br G C S CoKSA 

In this article I {iropose to set forth as fully as the limited space 
allotted to me peimits the more important features ctf Ceylon s 
f^esent Consntutioo, and in my next article I shall examme the 
difEcultiea that have been disdosed as inherent m such a scheme 
It might perhaps be useful to begm by a rapid survey the form 
of government that prevailed m Ceylon before 1931 when the new 
O^ntuttcm came mte force From 1815, when me Bntish o<xupa 
bon of Ceylon began, up to 1931 the Governor carried on the Govern 
ment with the advice of the Execnbve and Legislabvc Councils 
The Eiecubve Coimcd was ongmally composd of ofHoals, but 
later also of unofHcials who were all nommated Iw die Governor 
The Legislabve Council up to 1911 consisted of ofncials and a few 
unofiho^s who were all nommsuied The Elecbve principle was 
first conceded m 1911 when one member to represent the educated 
Ceylonese was elected. Furdher reforms m 1921 enlarged the 
number of elected members These numbers were again mocased 
in 1924 and resulted in an uncrffioal ma]<>rity The Council, how 
ever, soli continued to funeboo only as a means of ventilating 
grievances and cribcizmg the acbons of the Government, which 
sbll was the Governor By the new Consbtubon of 1931 the 
whole posibon was altered and the ^ernment of the country 
to a large extent was vested m a State Council consisbng of fifty 
members elected on a universal ^anchise to represent the fifty 
temtorial divisioos mto which the country was divided on a popu 
labon basis, and eight members, of whom four were to be Euro- 
peans, nommated % the Governor Hiere were also three 
offiao members—i e , the Chief Secretary, the Le^ Secretary 
and the Financial Seaetary— who were to be called the Officers 
of State, but these three had no vote, although they could take 
part m the proceedmgs of the Counal The State Council was to 
sit m Execubve as well as Legislabvc sessions When the Council, 
completed m the aforesaid manner, assembled it proceeded to 
elect Its Speaker by ballot and then divided itself also by ballot 
mto seven Execubve Ommiittees Each Execubve Committee 
then elected one of its members as its Chairman The Counal 
thereafter proceeded to elect a Deputy^Speaker and a Deputy 
C hair man of Committees The Council was now ready to enter 
upon its task of government Each Execubve Comouttee above 
referred to was aSocated definite funebons, and the Departments 
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Governmeiit admiiustenog these functions were [daced under 
the Executive Committee jTlie several Executive Commitmes 
into which the Government is dius divided are the Executive 
Cnmtnitrw^ of Home A&urs, Health> Education, Local Adnums* 
tration, Agnculture and Lands, Labour, Industry and Commerce, 
and C mnmiinirai-tftnfi and Works, and the functKXis cf each Com 
mittee arc specific^y dealt with in a schedule to the Order in 
Council of 1931 The Chairman each Executive Committee is 
appomted by the Governm as die Minister of those subjects allo- 
cated to the Committee These seven hfiimters form the Board of 
Mimsters. Here you have the vdiole scheme of government, and 
it now remains to see how this (^icate task is earned out by this 
sconewhat cumbersome and certainly novel scheme 

Each Executive Ccxnauttee deci^ the policy that should be 
adopted m respect to the subject tmder its control, and the task 

carrying out that pohey is undertaken by the departments in 
chaige of those subjects The i^iartments are under the general 
control of the Executive Committees These Executive Com 
rmetees also have to deal with many questions of administrative 
details that come up from tune to nme for settlement These 
Committees prepare the Annual Estimates for money n«:essary to 
mamtain th^ departments and carry out the policy laid down 
They also from tune to time prepare special estimates for work 
of an unforeseen and urgent nature or fm some new pohey, the 
adr^non of which has ^ome necessary In connectian with 
policy the Executive Committee has to report to the State Council 
on any new pohey it proposes to adopt m respect oE the subjects 
under its control Tliesc reports are debated in the Council and 
voted upon and if carried have to be ratified by the Governor, 
who has the power of refusmg to ratify or of retummg for further 
consideratioo Once the repc^ 1$ adopted m Counal and ratified 
by the Governor it becomes the policy the Government The 
uecu&ve Committees may also sidunit motions m Council to 
obtain the opinion of the State Couned The Annual Financial 
Estimates ara Supplementary Esnmatos are submitted by the 
Executive Comimtcees through the Treasury to the Board of 
Ministers It should also be noted that m respect of all subjects 
aUocatod to any Executive Ccnnimttee diat Committee is the only 
authority competent to deal with any miesbon afrectmg those sub- 
jects. tne Executive Committees arc mus unportant Ixcause they 
take the imtiative m shaping policy and m hammering out an 
the mass details that is so necessary before k good case can be 
made out m die State Couned 

Tlie Board of Mimsters ccmsists of die sevm Mimsters and die 
three Officers State The Chid Secretary is the Chairman, but 
neither he nor the other two Officers of State have the ng^t to 
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vote One of the Miiuscers is elected as the Vice^hairman the 
Board of Mimsters and he becomes the Leader of the State 
Council The most imMrtant function of the Board of Ministers 
IS to submit the annud budget to die Council The Board 
Ministers cannot be considered as a distinct entity entitled m pre 
pare (he budget upon a ddimte pdjcy which it has the desire to 
adopt All It can do is to reduce the expenditure proposed 
by me different Committees and then find out ways and means 
of finding money to meet the e^wnditure This expenditure will 
be met by normal revenue <x by new taxation ii the normal 
revenue is insuffiaent The Board of Mimsters is collectively 
held responsible for the budget, and if it is dirown out the Counal 
will be dissolved The Board has also to consider and approve 
the supplementary estimates that Executive Committees propose 
to suhmt to the State Counal The Board is then able to exerase 


a check on the expenditure or even on the policy of Executive 
Committees, but has no power of initiation m regard to pohcy 
It IS, however, wholly responsible for finding money, and the 
burden and odium of new taxation proposals have to be borne by 
the Board of Ministers No expenditure voted by the Cotmcil can 
be incurred without the prior sanction of the Board of Mimsters, 
which It gives by the issue of a general or special warrant The 
Board Mmisters also prepares the agenda for each meeting of 
the State Counal 


The State Counal itself meets on appointed dates to consider 
the agenda thus prepared No wal questions can be asked except 
by way of supplementary questions ansing horn answers oral or 
written mven to questions whidi have been sent m m writing xo 
the Clerk of the Council Notice of motions can be given m open 
Counal by memben Government busmess has prionty except 
during the tune specially set apart for private members motions 
or excqit when any matter of urgent public important is taken 
up or when standii^ orders are suspended. whole Counal 
goes mto Committee m its Executive Sessions, and all matters 
mscussed m Committee are put to die vote when Counal resumes 
The Seats Counal has two Standing Committees to which all 
legislative measures are referred after the second readmg These 
Committees after consideration of these bills repeat to the State 
Council, which has the power of dealing only with alterations 
actually made m Committee Some bills and particularly die 
Annual Ap[nx>pnation Bill are not referred to a Standing CcHm 
mittee, but axe dealt vnth by die whole Counal m Committee 
after Its second readmg in Counal 
The three Officers of State form a Public Services Comnussum, 
which makes recommendations to the Governor in regard to all 
appointments above a fixed salary scale, while Heads of Depart- 
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jiaents make appomtments in their own disaetum to posts carry 
mg salaries below tiut scale bi die former class the Eatecutive 
Committee concerned m the Departments to which the appoint 
ment u made are consulted and tiieir lecommendation along with 
diat of the Pubhc Services Commission goes to the Governor, with 
whom rests the actual appointment A31 transfers are made and 
all disciplinary action is men by the Public Services Commission 
The State Council has no vcMce m any matter affecting the pubhc 
service, and no motion or resolution affectmg the pay, prospects 
or conditions of service of any pubbc servant can be moved oy a 
member of the Counal without dhe prior sanction of die Governor 
The three Odicers of State are aim like Ministers m charge of 
special subjects such as the Public S^vices, Finance, and the Ad 
mmistration of Justice They are, however, not responsible to die 
Council but only to the Governor 
Tlie Governor has only reserve powers vested in him He 
must ratify reports adopts m Counal in regard to new policy 
He can give ms assent to bills, or reserve diem for die significa 
non of His Majesty s pleasure or be can refuse to give his assent 
or return them for further consideration In all matters which 
in his opimon are of paramount importance or are essential to 
give effect to the ConsutuCion he has the nght of certification 
and when the Governor so certilies the action acquires legal force 
The Governor has the nght in certam arcumstances to dissolve 
the Council before its penod is <xnnpleted 
These are the main features of this novel Constitution It will 
be obvious that it can be satisfactorily worked only by die exercise 
of great goodwill and cooperation among those who have 
shouldered the burden and also between them and the Officers of 
State The present Governor Sir Edward Stubbs, has definitely 
stated that tne Constitution has been successfully worked Hie 
credit must rest with all those ccmcemed m its workmg, but this 
success was achieved by a speaal determination to avauT the many 
difficulties that often womd have wrecked die scheme by the 
exerase of great caution and restramt It will not always be pos- 
sible to achieve diis, and m my next article I shall andyze the 
difficulties and suggest remedies 
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A FILM OF MYSORE 

ELEPHANT BOY 
(Jlevtewed by Baubandrtaftth Tagore ) 

After seang: Elephant Boy M the Leicester Square Theatre, qqc 
can sigh with relief dbe this [»cture, which is based on Kipling’s 
Toonm of the Elephants lacks all die cinematograph * gags * 
that are generally used in ordinary American motion pictures 
The most noticeable thmg m it is that its cast does not mclude 
the name of a single woman and consequently we are spared the 
usual love scenes It is devoid of all American slang, and for 
once we are honoured by the absence of the company of the 
GoMcn Though the film is so simple m its theme, it has a 
pecuhar charm which enthralls both young and old alike 
Though the ivory trade is one of the most profitable busmesscs 
m the world, and m India we find elephants m large numbers, 
yet the killmg of them is prohibited by custmn a^ by game 
^servation laws I remember on one occasion travellmg with a 
mend from Calcutta to Ranchi by car, and it so happened diat 
while passing through a wild mountainous gcu'gc we were almost 
overwhelmed by a small herd erf jungle elephants My companion 
was on the pomt of opemng fire when the local guide warned us 
that the killing an elephant was prohibited by law In any 
case It would have been foolish to fire on the hero, one of which 
was powerful enough to blow up the car and us with it at one kick. 
We stopped the motor for fear creating noise and being noticed 
I am gl^ to add, however, that diough the dephants came very 
near to us, yet they passed by widiout causing any damage 
It is fiotonous that elephants can be very ferooous if they wish 
but they are generally sympathetic towards livmg beings It 
is, therefore, quite justified m the story of the film Kalanag, 
when provokra by the cruel beluviour of Ram Lai, should turn 
out to be so feroaous Moreover, Kalanag was calmed not only 
because litde Toomai was his nghtful master, but also b»:ause <k 
his love for the elephant 

Another prmnment feature is the acting of Sabu It is mdeed 
an amamng thmg to sce a boy of his age who had had no previous 
screen experience making such an outstanding success m his first 
picture. I remember seemg him m London at an Indian 
restaurant, and I was struck By his mtelligent appearance 
Big game hunting is a popular sport in India, but capturmg 
elephants is mme thnlhng and mterestmg, diough it is wimm the 
means of Maharajas only, who own large forest reserves 
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Elephants are captured not only for thar tusks, but also because 
diey are mudi u demand by tl:^ Maharajas for mam tamin g thar 
pomp and pageantry In tms picture we obtam a good idea of 
the way eleph^ts are captured 

Hiere is much to be said m praise of the scenery The temple 
views, the partial glimpse of die Indian village hfe and the 
panoramic sights of the forest— particularly one where we see 
Toomai and Kalanag restmg in the moonlight with wild deer 
m the jungle— are typcal of the beautiful State of Mysore Mysore, 
besides beu^ rich in natural beauty, can well boast that under the 
wise rule dr die present Maharaja it has garden cities famous fm* 
dieir green parks and fountains 

The film mdustry m India is making steady progress, but I am 
sorry to see that we seldom see good pictures like the Elephant 
Boy I agree with those who maintain that the onentaoon of 
human themes m a planned tbemy of soaal evolution widi a view 
to social reform fans in its purpose with an audience expecting 
little but entertainment m du worst sense of the word fr^ the 
anema The anema stnedy remains an entertainment Sex 
mterest has displaced all other interests and values and hmdered 
us from an appreciation or understanding of the four functions of 
the cmema But Elephant Boy oders us quite a simple and yet an 
mtellcctual enKrtauimoit 
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EDUCATION IN MUSIC* 

Bt H H THE Mahaeana of Dhaeampur 

Oki can easily visualize the wial impomnce c£ munc when it is recalled 
that pracucally every Indiao home began not so long ago and la more senses 
dian on^ its day religiou sly widi munc. I assume that like Gujarat and 
Kathiawar other provinces bad theu monung musically started widi what 
m my part of the country we call Prabhaixas However that may be the 
very hirt that Indian melodies have been diatmcdy classified as those cmn 
posed for the difierenc penods ed die day — mor nia g noon and night — 
indicates how much of the daily sooal life of die country was soothed and 
elevated by music. 

Similarly the oomparative study of the musical heritage of the world 
which has fortunately recently started has revealed the vast cultural wealth 
of India which could offer melodies of character inconceivable by other 
nations hitherto inaccessible to odier naoons and ennehmg the cultural 
wealth of every lUQon of the world 

It is true that litdc has been aiducved to meet the primary edurauonal 
needs of muoc We have, for example to arrange for smtaUe and cheap 
texdsooks oo evolve a systzm notations that could be easily employed for 
daily practice by students and, finally to rcjrulate both the mstrucaon and 
supply of competent teachers But while these elementary problems are 
gradually being undertaken for solution by a number of individuals and 
instininoDS like the School of Indian Music which I am ^ad to note, has 
projecOed the publicauon of a senes of suitably easy and cheap music tott- 
books they will remam more or less ineffective for die naaon-wide uplift of 
musK we are contemplating without the evolution of a definite policy of 
instnictioa in the higher grades where one could prescribe approximately the 
standards of music and its national dxjectivea. This could only be achieved 
by aecunng for Indian music its legitimate University status 

Educatkinal Woxe or Musical iHsimmoNs 

But dill tecognition which will come sooner or later— die sooner it will 
be the better— is only part of the vast amount of constructive work which 
remains to be done outside the Universities the work which awaits the 
attention and energy of institutions like the Schod U Indian Music I do 
not know whether there are numy educabonal institutions of the charadsr 
scope, and modern complexion of the School of Indian Music outside this 
province But I dunk that in die Bombay Presidency at least there are few 
if any music institutions that are sought to be omducted on, the lines that 
Profmior Deodhar is aspiring to lay down. 


* Based mi the audiort pretideaCial address at die animal gathenng 
School of Indian Music in Bombay on Manch to, 1937 
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EduaUton tn Muste 


I sm however tnaVin g request to emulate Ptolessor X}eodhar s 
example not without certain clear reservations 
These reservaciom are suggest hy what should be recognized as the 
partiadar nanonal task and the respontilnlity of the educated It is tune 
that uutructiou in music should be systematized and popularly organized 
It is necessary indispensable to cdlM and to classify and pubh^ every 
informatKMi ^at we possess from the past. But it » not enough to dunk 
of the past or of the present only m the terms and outlook of the past 
We have to face the present and diape it for a saik future for die vital 
growdi oi Indian music. 

May I dicrcforc. as a friend of the School of Indian Music and above 
all of the younger and coming generation of Indian musiaaus suggest that 
mstituuons like the Sdiotd of Indian Music and intellectuals 
like Professor Deodhar should take up in eaniesc the practical solution of 
die |Uobl«ms of music peculiar to our omesP 
hfoy 1 suggest that it is not enough important as that is in great measure 
to arrange concerts academic and discursive lectures or occasional com 
meats The work of educational mstituuoiis hke the Schoed of Indian 
Music IS m view of the coadiuons pemlisr to our country quite distmct in 
many ways from die work of say die musical cirdes aod societies radio 
clubs or graino{dioae companies 

It u the work of alert and advanced educational mmtuiiont of music tn 
formulate and solve pracucally die problems cf say choral onguig I wish 
the Scho^ of Indian Music would devote attention to populaim choral 
singing 

*nte questions asaoaated with instrumental musio^dieit varying volumes 
tone structure iMchestration— are questions that must now be teken up 
without delay by the educational insticutions of music 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN STATES 
Lou> Cahning in hu despatch of t86o obsems 

It was long ago said fay Sir John Malcolm that if we made all India into 
Ztllahs (British Districts) it was not m the nature of the things diat our 
Empire should last fifty years but that if we could keep up a number of 
Native States without practical power but as Royal instruments we should 
exist in India as long as our naval supenonty in Europe was mamtained 
Of the substantial trudi of this t^mton 1 have no doubt and recent events 
(of 1857) have made it more deserving M our attention dun ever 
Now the Federation u the culminaong point of dus piJicy ‘nie Frioces 
have no control over their army It u meant only for imperial purposes 
and it is under the supervision of a Military Adviser in every State Police 
generally in every State is under the control of a European Inspector 
General Revenue and Finance Departments are worked by outside agenoes 
and lent officers of the Government, Tlic Encutive Council m States that 
are furnished with such councils have a majority ot such outside lent officers 
and are generally beaded by chief Ministers arul Vice Presidents deputed to 
die Indian States Many of the Princes are now largely in a poutmn m 
which they sign the Firmans ^ their outside advisers and counallors 
Aittr Federation diey will be in receipt cf not more than to per cent of the 
total Kvenue of dieir States for tfaeir expenses and those of dieir household 
In them democratic days the authors of the Act diould be alive to the 
issues. It IS not too lace Let die Secretary of State for India or the 
Governor-General of India address die Princes by issuing open and foroefid 
circulars to sign die instrument of accession after obtaining die approval and 
sancoon of their people by first establishing representative form Govern- 
ment and making diemselves couatu&onal Rulers Thu wiU not only 
extend die hfo of the Frinoet, but wiU consolidate the Fedejatsoo 

Q N SoUANI 
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0M tall) U Ifldu 4uf)A| ifac peied «{ MunilBia rule le DeU. Hu 
hmhe jOKBm i^i TaguBet&i Pe^s, wb» lived la tbe dw <d cbe 
Mighal. Dsf* Shikofa, ws die Imc cd ifae erifne] taebit lynosa aed 
ftieiieirli&i would aJeo require CMdi&MtMe m die dfht cd die peel Sen* 
iLnt licuacore ^ ibe Soeib 

Tlie ehifrr es " ifwb«a Art aad Arebcdogp ** could aoc beee be«c ea^ 
vueted to bener dMce «i Mr, CoddA^ton Ic is a sustsir ms- 

'mj, aad aldnugb audiorUKe Mjr qui/r^ web indpams^ tot die ordisarr 
reader it MOeuioBt an ocelleai evonurr el a vut ai^ eUf'cnlc aubja. 

Praietaor Dw Cipa iaed imdoubttdly a ddteulf oA lo havi^ to auiO' 
taeriM ihe plutoet^bk thought of India ia tweatf-dvee pfo, ta be has 
done ft wuh Ufld»^(ed aUhrji. y(dertU4a8d7, Piof e uyj &u G«pO’> fiTk 
«l eapeahM eiAAOc be aid tc U lucid, and ia para be bccMNS. at kart 
free die potAC of new «£ tbe hpoia. dffcvU to uodenuad. Sutonens 
Ilka ite leOomog oiay oabe UBto to a crassed ^iloeop^. but ic is dearly 
above the usdetnaodi^ e/ dw wdiosey reader : 

" A payAial ssucnre Is a leladaoal taapia- Uie odMC letotkoal 
cv^taea, pt;>«ieal er UotofiM.. ic cooasu ^ pane which are muuD; 
eeparatable and whidi can be r^rouped is vaiioua rdata*; but awaie- 
neee s boncgeoeoas aod hai oe pans. It u ala^uly aaiKCurdeas and 
cboahn iiahtnurd aod ses'rdaiionaf.’' 

*' II is bald by (be SacaLbye that ^yebicai eapeeaia it poible only 
dirou^ a negative todure oo die pure of tbe pydur coapleng to 
nfraese is cbe tohoac die djanoettoo due ears between die guiia 
purwAe.’* 

Porhafv pUeopby easom be made a popular aib^ aad reqoires a 
vceabulary to uodenciAd ic. aod Ia asy coe Protouw Du Gupca 
doto QM team to have made a&y tpcaal ^oee to make it easy tor byarca. 

Mr. R P. Maasi’s estoy os *'CafB and die Svuciuraef Sodey'’ it as 
arigiaal eaevibiidea wht^ appreseba chit e^ycct been a kw 

poiot of view, la tone ways it u msu valua^ study lo the 

baeb aod ouy be stroogly recotomoded to aoyooe imereaced u< the lubjeA 

la hk tb^isr cs " Vem^idar LBBWBres ** Mr. 1. C. Ch^ daws 
IMe boowkdge of liBranre other thao his own Bengali. There b hardly 
tsyibiog in hk oioy vrhid dkowt AO appr^ietfon M dw mtteo dcvtlofh 

IS Miraibi, bojarati, Tdugu, a^ Malayalau. Tbe larCi evideody 
(bnugh igoorante, be relegacn to cOe poaiooo of m ooiinpouat vnaeular 
asd posoAealty anooiUBs that tot it die nwdero penod eas hardly ba said 
to have begun. Ur. Gfacah eansot be u koow Utlayalen* o* even 

Telugu, Mf more duo die prsxat wraee cas be expected to know Bengali, 
bui iganaoce eacoA a »^ »*-»»»<» wfakh toold MUy be nads u e 

teaulc ed knowledge. Stateateaia like ’’Previour m cbe nioaesib asniry 
aese <d iba vereacuian eaeapt Drdu had a Mcuhr liicraoire'' cos ooJy ba 
tbe reeull M a very partial Mch Indus Isr^Baget, torcertalqly. 

at IcHI is tatb ladias vetBacolari, taeuUr horanre dmleped dde by dde 
with lb religtoui aod Ociuuesel peocry. In Malayalan. Icr mueoa, sotne 
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of the esdieit known C/nnoub SaaitiaMi arc purely cecukr 

and at no tune was language domuiated by religion 
The bocdc as a iiriidle stiffs from a lack of understanding *A South Indian 
history and liteiatiiie. Thu is a serious handicap when it is remembered 
that to the Legacy of India South India has had a great deal m ooii' 
tribute Perhaps dus book is not euepnonal in that respect For coo long 
a tune European scholars have been mflini**! to locdr upon India south of the 
Vindhyas as sm uoaeoesssuy pitqocooo. which interferes with dieir generabza' 
tions How unbistoncal and from d^ point (d view of cultural inhentan c e, 
how unjust this point of view is may be judged from the fact diat the 
Legacy dt India is conserved m better pun^ and greater vigour m the 
Peninsula than in the plains of Hindustan 


ELEtHAMT Dance, fiy Frances Habbaxt Flaherty (Fader and Fuder) 
las. 6 d net 

(Renettfed by Sia HAaoomT finrua ) 

In rhaffwifi g letters Mrs Flaherty tdli the story of die making of the film 
based on Toomai of the Elephants b is sometimes suggested that films 
are faked at Hollywood or Eiscree in safe and comfortable surround' 
mgs This was far from bang die case with this film For some nine 
numdu Mr Flaherty was engaged with a huge scatf under the direction of 
Mr ICorda and with the aenve help of the Maharaja of Mysore and his 
ofiScials in scudyiog jungle life in all to aspects, throu^ hoc weather and 
rams under conditions of unavoidable discomfort, often of danger with 
accidents and failures but 10 the end with complete success Tbe story is 
lUustrated by a senes of siaty-four stnkmg photographs and bears on every 
page die impress of autheonaty Tbme who have been privileged to see a 
kheddah in Mysore will be de^y interested m the account of tbe elaborate 
and skilful prepaiauons which lead to die thnUing rush across tbe river into 
the stockade— s sight never to be forgotten Those who love elejdiants will 
rejoice that the captives were all freed and returned to the jun^ bulls and 
cows and the baby calves who get so much sympathy but who are ra»ly if 
ever mjured by their elders even tn paoiC'Stncku nxsbes The fmdizig of 
Sabu, a boy m the Maharaja 1 dephimt staUcs, to reprcKnc Toomai and 
the sdectioa of die huge elephant Irawatba to rqiresent Kala Nag the cap- 
ture of a wild tusker the wap of tbe wild elephant singly or m herda tlte 
chainmg of Irawatha (Kala Nag) when must or mad die movements of 
the elqihants to resemble a dance are all portrayed m vivid but «iTn p l f 
language. The elephant dance is one of the jungle fictions round which 
Kijdug has woven his great story But there u mrne than a picture of 
jung^ life The hook presents scenes of rural life generally and has 
to say of tbe beauties oi Mpoie, die lavish hospitality of its revered and 
loved Maharaja, and what goes to make Mpore a model TnAan Stats No 
one mtepested m India, m Indian life, in die jungle, and m ^lo pKanf ^ |ok 
should fail to read dus fescmating book 
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Thb Indian Takiff Pboblbu in Rslahon to Ikdostkt and Taxation By 
Hirendra LaL Dey uji. ihj» {ABen and JJnwtn ) i6s net 

{Repiettvi by Pasuanabha Pillai ) 

It IS sow wdl oTcr a decade uoce India adopted a policy of discrimisaonj 
pnxecSo&t and the tune has durefotv arrived Cor a scienCi/ic and impartial 
review (tf the net reaults that pohcy Dr Dey analyzes ably and ez 
haustively the cosiequencea that ^ve ensued from India s economic pro* 
BectioiiiiQi) and as his judgment is diat cJ the anxious sedt^ after truth 
rather than diat of one with preoaneeived nooons of his own it is to be 
hoped that his volume will be carefully studud by all who stand for danty 
m economic thinlung It la co Dr Dcy s credit that be has bad the courage 
to go behind the popular catchwords o£ die hour and subject to a rigorous 
scicatific scrutiny the claims that have been advanced by die advocates of 
protectioiL 

It may at oooe be stated that, while Free Trade is the policy to be 
pursued m all countries, there are occasions when it would be both justi 
fiable and desirable for any particular country to adopt a different pdicy 
A country possessing great natural advantages fcr a particular industry 
oug^t find Itself handicapped u the start frMn the eioDpetxtioD of fully 
developed rivals and a policy of protection would be a legitimate method 
to broaden the bans of its economic life if die price to be paid for it by die 
consumer is not too high For as even the most extreme protec 
Uonut wdl have to admit if the result of the pobcy is only to strengdien 
the eooQcMmc posiuon of a few producers at the expense of the geiteral 
population It IS obvious diat the nation as a whole will not be benefited 
There are then two sets of questions which have to be considered before 
protection can be granted to any industry The first is as to whether die 
industry is such as would be able to fiounsh without protection within a 
reasonably short time and the serand whether the social cost of protection 
will not create distributive injusciees and inequalities which may counteract 
whatever benefit the country may derive by die creabon id a new industry 
Dr Dey a fine chapter is devoted to an examinaciOR of the social costs 
incidental to every protecCioniit policy He shows bow protecuon, by 
adding to the burden of indirect taxaooo, upsets the fiscal balance and 
aooentuatts die principle of regression. The burden of diu increaimg^y 
r^esuve tazanon on the snaasea of India could eaaJy be unagioed when 
we remember that already they sue living on the margin of subsistence and 
that indi r«* taxes tend more and more to fall on the shoulders of those 
least sdde to bear iL Dr Dey has examined almost all the arguments 
brought forward m favour of discrunimiting protecoon by the Indian Fiscal 
fv.fnm^ | eif>Ti and axTivcs at the conclusion that the hopes catertained in that 
report erred on the side of undue optimism 
It IS of course, difficult to ptonouoce on the merit of any scheme of 
pTOKcUmusm by conndetmg merely die economic piinaples mvolved In 
fUaling with any sudi scheme we have to go furdier and come to dose 
grips widi speci& instances to ask whether it is likdy diat immediate loss 
will be counterbalanced by eventual gam and what exactly are the actual 
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OMidiDooB o£ the industry in question. These are not queioons to be 
answtted through deducuve reasoning in terms ot yes smd no they sue to 
be answered if at all only throu^ tabonoua reteardi and by the exanuna' 
non o£ die protecnoout experunent at work 
Dr Dey has watched die Indian experiments as regards cotton, steel, and 
sugar, and is satisfied that the protecnoiuat policy here adopted is un 
scientific and lodefensihle as regards b^h the principles of modern taxation 
and the requirements of the indnstzy concerned he takes the view that if 
these industries needed any help, that hdp could have been more usefully 
rendered by a bounty dun by an enhanced tanfi 
We hope that Dr Dey s courageously thought-out book will be seriously 
studied by every pubhcist, industrial^ and administrator interested m 
India 


Tre Mughal Emsule frou Barak to Auxukozeb By S M Jafiar B A 
M R.A S (London) With an Introduction by Sir Abdul Qadir 
(Peshawar Mukammed Sadiq Khan) Rs 5 

(Remetved by John Kavanaoh ) 


A strange memento mort atmospiiere hes over this able and conscientious 
volume wherein is gathered up perhaps all that history knows of the Mu^ial 
rule in Indu The dust of ages rises underfoot, rises chokingly as one 
treads intermuudsly the halls and comdors of these royal palace tmnbs 
Once again one stands as it were within the fated Esconal, among the 


silent rums of Zimbabwe or in Japan anud the mighty Shogun memonaJs 
die vanished Tokugawa And yet this balf-eerie impression is very fax 
^emoved from Mr Jafiar s purpo^ in preparing his volume — very far 
^deedl 


As Sir Abdul Qadir ui his well wntien Introducbon remarks 
Students of Indian History owe a debt of grabtude to Mr S M. Jaffar 
for hiB book Mr Jaffar has taken pains to study the numerous books on 
the subject, m English Persian and Urdu and has very ably summarized 
the matenaL While dealing widi die Muslim point of view and trying 
to explain actions of dw Mughal Emperors which have been advetaely 
cndcized by some modern historiao^ Mr Jailar does not ignore the general 
Indian point of view For instance the following remarks id hts 
about die Emperor Jahangir are very interestmg Like his father he loved 
to hear Hiodi songs and took delight m patronizing Hindi poets Born in 
India and of Indun parents Jahangir loved dungs Indian and felt de 
lighted m Indian environments I thmlt it can safely be said that the 
author has given co the students <A Indian history an accurate as wdl as an 
instructive account of the Mughal rule in India 
AH of this is as ]ust as it is true But the impression left by Mr Jaffar s 
book IS a sad unfoession, the sadness of a ram wracked sunset after a 
stormy day For when all is said and done the Mugbals were and to die 
end remained strangers m a strange land, of whose mighty works as com 
pared with dieir intentions and brave efiorcs so little beyond tradinoiu 
remains And yet so much they gai^t 
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The Mi^al GovernoMat undertook to guard the country against ez> 
ternal invasion, to regulate foreign policy to maintain law and onler, tti 
suppress cnme to provide for the protecoon of life and property to dis- 
seminate justice and to protect private contracts Apart from the se , the 
Mughal Government performed public duties such as ^ fi«ing of comage^ 
r^;uiaiJon trf trade and industry construction anH maintenance of roads 
and highways, establishment of hospitals rest-houses, and other works of 
public welfare, administration of famtng rehef, promotion of ed wa t ion 
and encouragemeDt of arts and hteracure. 

Could not diese very words have been written by Lord Macaulay Lwd 
Canning and by other mighty administrators of our own race? And diat 
not of the Mughals but of diemselves not in the past tense, but as a 
doclaratuui of present and future prdicy? In India diere are 
things die mountains and die fbrera the rivers and die jdains There is 
also a mulncude of peoples and many pantheons of gods In the 
to come, who knows whether of Bntidi rule, of Bnbdi «dgal« of Bntish 
protKQon and justice there may be spared but one tang^le symbol — ^fan 
NikaUain on guard still watchful deified and wcvslupp^, on ^at 
blood-stained plot, ouaide the gate of Ddhi? 


Taa Indian Civil Suvice By &r Edward Blunt (Faber and Faber) 
8s 6d net 

(Retnewed by Dt C CoLLtN Daviss ) 

Aldiough the memben of the Indian Crvil Service have played a para 
mount part m the fashioning of Bntish India, it was not until 1931 when 
Mr L S S 0 Malley published his wdl written account, (hat the first con- 
oected history of this service appeared Now comes Sir Edward Blunts 
volume on the same subject, and vre can frankly state that there is room for 
both books Sir Edward s object is to explain to the Bntish reader who 
has no periorul knowledge of lodu the nature of the task which die CSviI 
Semee tn ludm » caiAed upon to pofesm Ahboa^ be tnakes no claim 
diat this work is the fruit of original research the reader soon realizes that 
the audior has had a vast and varied administrative cxpenence^ and that 
in chapters which could very well have been produced by the armchair 
historian passages occur which ccnild only have been wntten by a man 
who had spent die best years of his life in close contact with die pcofdes 
an d problems of India It is therefore a book wdiicb should be studied 
by every young aviliau before proceeding to take up bis duties m die 
East It IS also the most lucid constitutional histmy of India that the 
reviewer has yet come across and can be safely recommended m preference 
to more pretentious works Many retired civdians are prone to glorify die 
pas^ to regret die departure of die good old days and to look askance at a 
youngs generation of with whom because of their age they are 

somewhat out of touch Many stress the fact that the Service under die 
new Co nTfim tim i must lose its unique character of a small body of British 
ofiicas entrusted with the administration of a great country, while some 
vcOn xmmi 
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^ go far a( CO coateod due oowadaf a ^nf^la oAn no proapecCr ft) acobtCuius 
and adventiirous young roto K the prospective rea;^ fears diat he niay 
find this kind of argument m the pages of Su* Edward's fascinating volume 
he will be sorely disappointed for the author holds and this is the mam 
thesis of his work that lodu stiQ requires a British dement m her ad 
ministration. If it be true that m the past liuha called for the best qrpe 
diat could be found, it is men m<xe true of the future for we have now 
reached a stage where if the new eonsatuuonal experiment is to succeed 
quahty must make up for quantity The civilian die future mutt possess 
personahty adaptability and die quali^ d mental alertness Above all 
he must he free from all traces of racial pte)udice To justify its existence 
the I C S must be more rbaa ever tefore a corps i ibte We want said 
Lord Willingdon m a recent speech young men with enterprise unagina 
non a sente of responitbiUty and s^pathy with the aspirations of the 
people of (he country, men who are ready to take their part in what u 
toll the finest and moat mteresting Service that diere is m any part of the 
British Empire 

The most valuable part of the book is the detailed and attracovely written 
desenpooo of the work and duties of a civil servant for it is never 
ending variety of Indu widi its different languages races and customs diat 
fills hiB life with interesL Administrator revenue expert, judge secretary 
diplomat— all these offices have been and soil are BBed by members of this 
Service while rural development and broadcasting are likely to lead b> die 
creation of new depamneats and duties Under the pressure of modern 
condmons the district officer is confined for long period to his ofiice, but, 
if he is not to hue touch with the people encrusted to his care arrangemeacs 
will have to be made to reduce hu desk work Lord Linlidigow has 
already promised to effect this fucessary change for upon the energy and 
personal character of this official depends the efficiency of Indian adminis- 
tration *1110 author sees a great future for the new recruit m the pohtical 
department as a member of which be may find himself posted to ^bul or 
Katmundu, to Oyantse or Mesbed to Muscat or Xash^ As a pohtical 
ofSoer he may be fortunate oiough to take part in a fiontier canqiaign or 
may be sent on a missioQ to Lhasa What more can a youi^ man hope 
for? 

In die pages of diis book die wouldhe civilian will find much useful in- 
formation and advice He will leam what to expect in India from hu 
earliest duty of chasing patuvw to the days when he may sit m the 
seats of the nu^ty He will be loiUated into die mysteries of pesit and 
sumdkjtana and will discover that a few remarks about the peasant s crops 
are as safe a conversational gambit in India as the weather m dus country 
Of one dung he can be certain Under dw new Constitution he will not 
be called upon to act as an official legislatnr And what of the future^ 
the old safeguards and some new ones are diere— the stronger perhaps 
because they are definitely laid down m a statute which Parliamuit alone 
can sdter 

A few minor slips will require conectimi m future editions. The account, 
on p 65, of the powers of die Supreme Counal over the subordiaate presi 
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denoei u inctorect, becauie it faili to oote the dangerous loophole pronded 
bj the ninth clause of the Regulating Act The States mcluded in the 
Uutsd Provinces are now in immediate pohtical relations widi die Govern 
ment Indu and noi^ as stated on ji 173, with die provinaal government 
The ongm of the office of \isnttngo u uncercam, and it cannot be mainr 
tamed (vtie p 100) that it owed its incepaon to Akbar Neither is the 
statement, on p 138 that Akbar s revenue sfstem was contmued without 
material change by his three successors corrccL Akbar s immediate su&> 
oessors departed from the mam principles of his rule and we know for cer 
tarn that by the ragn of Aurangzeb die revenue demand had been raised 
from one-third to one-half of the gross produce. But these ate minor 
pomts and m no way detract from die value of dus up-to-date aceoMtif of 
the Service d which the author was a diitmguished member 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 

Eailt Muslim AieHmcTuas. By K A C CkeswelL {CUrenion Prtss ) 
Twelve guineas 

{Jtenewtd by AaTHin Uvham Pope.) 

This sumptuous pubhcaoon cmuntutes a landmark in the history of Near 
Eastern studies Architecture was ever the mistress art. It provides die 
most revealing pertaaneat reflecacm of the life of any people It expresses 
deep and characteristic ideals It is a dependable reccnl of cultural develop- 
xaeat, of pohtical vicisiitudes measures die contnbutions of the great per 
sonaLoes and nunors the mterchaage of cultural influences In it tfaedc^, 
rehgion and government find a home odier aits their c^portunity 
The architecture of Islam is of peculiar importance It u a witness to the 
diffusion and the potency erf a faidi that haa been one of the outstandmg 
factors m history It produced a vanety of masterpieoes that are to be found 
scattered horn Samarkand to Cordova and from Kiev to 7-^""har 20d 
Malaya. It played a vital idle 10 die development of the architecture of 
many other regions with which it was affiliated, recavmg some giving 
more. Its relaaons m die aidiitecnire of Europe have yet to be detommed 
with preasion, but we know enough to realize that diey were o£ primary 
importance and diat neither RomaiKsque nor probably Gothic aiehitecture 
can be fully understood without refo^e to Near Eastern contrsbutioos 
This architecture aa a whole has yet to be adequately studied It has been 
the subject of admirable monographs whidi are gratefully known to all 
scholars in the field but of systematic, tborou^y grounded and compre 
heniive research and expositton we have had, until the present none Henm 
the work of Professor Creswell u an event of outstandmg cultural import 
aac^ indispensable to the general student of Near Eastern culture as well as 
to the architect and ait hutonan. 

For It has been concaved with an ampbtude and been carried through 
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with a RtoIuttcHi and Mlf^Mcnfiong adherence tt> the aeverett standards that 
are indeed rare in histoncal works m our time Terms for the high rating 
of books have been used with sueh negltgena and even arresponnbiliQ', an 
imprudent excess of praise has so ofteo be en lavished on mediocre accom- 
plishments, diat when a really outstanding performance ii achieved there 
are available for its appraisal only words that have been weakened and owi- 
promised This book represents a quality of workmanship that some had 
despaired of m our generation and ta certain to have a tome and inspiring 
influence on all relevant undertakings 

The boldness, almost exceeding prudence, with which it was envisaged 
and the resolute almost fanan/rat adherence to die standards set are a tnbum 
to charactef and a proof of what can be accomplished granted sufficient 
dearmination Such works are usually undertaken on the commission of a 
government or a heavily endowed foundation This work was Professor 
Gietwell s own personal plan, and although he received acknowledgment 
and assistance for it from his late Majesty King Fuad and a few other 
patrons of scholarship which he generously adcnowledges the achievement 
remains as was the eflort very Itfgely a personal one Harassed at many 
turns 1^ uncertamty with all its beguiling temptation to amqiromiie quali^ 
and to find escape in relaxed k has been a fifteen year eflbrt which 

only those who base had direct experience of similar enterprises can fully 
gauge 

The work u magnificeotiy presented by the Oxford Umvemty Press The 
type u dignified, handsome, readable, die paper of die finest the text 
iHuminated by Urge collotype plates photographs for which die audior 
has long been famous If diese are sometimes too dark diey are on die 
whole of supencK' quahqr Additional half tone pUtes scattered through die 
text are uniformly brilliant and many of the detail drawmgs are of the best 
The plans am clear impeccable and, there is every reason to behev^ wholly 
dqiendable There u an ample and admirably arranged table of contents 

Every device diat the author could contrive to add luadi^ to die piesenta 
turn and to make it available tor use and study bas been employed The 
scale of the diawingi is in a simple Carnal multiple permitting them to be 
taken ofl mstandy with a centimeire measure, and even the photographs 
when presenong a flat view have been reproduced to a measured scale so 
that they can often be used almost as measured drawmgs, a precision for 
which students will be constandy grsueftil 

Pnrfessor Cteswell has resolutely aimrA at perfection and at no point 
vdluntanly yidded Where speaahsti hate been needed to complete some 
recondite aspect of die work he has called on them Unis Miss Marguentt 
van Berchem has provided in about a hundred pages a detailed and 
audioritative description of the mosaics in the Dome of the Rock and the 
Great Mosque at Damascus for whtdi she deserves great credit The 
zodiacal motiU m the decoration of Qasr Aim* have been dealt with by 
ProfessOT F Saxl and Dr Beer 

PlK^ssor CresweU has himself laid under service all the relevant docu* 
menta m a half dozen languages with a thoroughness rarely achieved He 
apparently knows wdl everything wntten that i^ers to any of his probleiDS, 
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aod he appendi to cadi chapter a detailed bibliograi^y cd vait range 
ezhaustiTe dependable cwgamzed with judgment and good leos^ which m 
in Kaeif a notable accnnpluhjtnent 

Few bodes have been so fortified by footnotes Sometmes nunor pouts 
have been pressed with a luxurious rut u say desperate, oompleteneu The 
histcay of lesser errors that concerning die height of Mount Zion, for 
ustanc^ has been followed through centuries and in all its divagations until 
the whole protess of such mjrth making u bleakly exposed, not a superfluous 
task because it furmshes a stnkug warning of the means by which mtitakes 
are estaUished and propagated. The erroneous belief diat the Aqja Mosque 
was or^iiially a chur^ is similarly traced diiough some fifty-sui publica> 
tions, beginnmg at the end of the fifteenth century (p 23 n. a) At some 
pointi however the lavishaess of detail may seem overdone One reaches 
occasionally a point of Afnnn«t»ng lecurns the titn» and e&xt involved for 
bdh author and reader being disproportionate to die results Yet this very 
inclusiveness does give a feeUng d confidence that nothing essential has been 
omitted and imparts to the work somethmg of the character of an en^clo* 
padia or dicaonary 

All the important architectural forms, such as the pendentive the pouted 
arch various types of vaults, and the minaret are discussed widi a hidd, 
compact aad searchug histoncal ecposiooQ a blessing to the young student 
and gratdul etiough, because of new knowledge and ideas brought to bear 
to the most hardened prdessional Each problem of dating is consickKd 
with a fullness which would saoafy an exaenng pedant Every view is 
formulated, and aldiou^ Professor Creswell fluently has occaston 
roundly to abuse some of his predecesrors sometimes immodentely his 
presentations d dior statements are always just 

His casbgaUQns are frequendy it must be said well deserved as when 
he makes plain Rivoira s halted partuanship which lead him to die frequent 
diitwtion d fact But to say Strzygowski m an aitide which I have 
already characterized as a tissue of absurdities (p 81) is a Istde too strong 
u speakug of a provocative mud whidi has ntahsed research u the htstory 
d Near Eastern art so prdoundly that no one can now write or even dunk 
u this field widiouc acknowledgug his prcseace or to say d him Never 
was a theory constructed on such a flimsy basis {p 55), u uoneceuary after 
Professor Creswell has already so carefully demonstrated the truth d ius 
cntiastn. The task before historians of Near Eastern art is too comjdicattd 
and heat generating animosities and jealousies too easily suited for any d 
the conventional courtesies that hold between sdiolan who honesdy err not 
to be sustained For utsincericies os filnficatioos d fact there u no scourge 
too merciless 

The whde character d the architectural effort d Islam and its cultural 
nngtini are set forth in an tociuve and economrcal manner and to a great 
many readers this will be a revelation for basing his case squarely on die 
sourest histoncal researches and making full use d the magnificent 
aduevements d Caetam and other histmians, the author expounds the 
lv»giTit>iTi£n d Islamic ardutecture m a way that destroys many dd famihar 
and comfortable falUaes. But in obliteranng them for all tune he makes it 
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potnble to pretent « mudi oimc lotelligtble picture ctf its formatiOD than 
could be constructed on the now discredited dieory o£ a Arab 

contribution 

He depicts Muhammad s indifference to all ardutector^ the meagre 
character o£ the first mosques, which soon became the forum oi Islam, but 
started as htde more than general meeang places where a crowd could 
congregate prisonen be bound, entertainments be given, as well as prayers 
said and sermons preached and wher^ of course, all the admimstcatife 
business of the pnmitive ounmimity could be fx>nrr o 1 M Hie Arabia out 
o£ which r«lflm issued is so dearly shown to have been a complete arclu 
KcUiral vacuum that fiinher discussion » superfluous 

Nowhere can we find in so brief a form such an admirable statement of 
die influence of social factors on early Islamic ardutactuie 

There is a brilliant and authoritative description of Mohammad s own 
hous^ which b^an as a pnvate residence snH only gradually assumed its 
public functimi Many ot^r mueal Actors are similarly set forth, not only 
with real historical tnsigh^ but m an admirable narrative style that makes 
exating reading a mene too infrequently associated with die more statdy 
monuments of sdiolarship 

The Mosque of Amr in Oauo sanctified by many guide-books as the 
oldest in Islam now disappears into the hmbo hrom which it ought never m 
have been summoned This Iniildmg built rebuild added to and rebuilt 
agau, as Professor Creswell nys, should never be menDoned in any 
senous discussimi of early Muslun architecture (p 8l) 

There are a onmber of controversial issues foimhar to the profeinonals in 
the field which are finished off by the author widi a decisive ^ality burying 
them deep under economical verbal efstaphs wdl calculated to keep them 
permaneudy quiescent In dealing wi^ the Mosque of alWahd m 
Damascus Professor Creswell convuciogly sieves the complei proUons coo- 
cenung die onginal state of the buikimg The Penian contributioa to the 
buildup tt somewhat sbghted but by die author s own documents (p loi) 
It must have been consideraUe, fiR- Persian workmen were among dtose 
assembled for the work and one of the two ardutects was a Persian Ubaid 
ibnHurmiu. Mu» Bercbem also slights various unmistakable Peman 
elements mthepatterns of the mosaics. The Egyptian work which Alfradito 
ordered at (he Damascus mosqiK in 709 was also executed under the 
directum of a Persian, Vazid ibn Tamim Professor Creswell has not done 
full justice to the Eastern sources of some of the motifs structural and 
ornamental perhaps because so relatively little is still known of die rhafamw 
of Persian architecture and ita decoraaon. When die full history of SasSnian 
architecture and ornament ate written there is reasm to think that it may 
wdl prove to have had more effect even on 5 yna dian Professor Creswdl 
has indicated. 

Professor Creswell s appreoabon of the mosaics uncovered a few yean 
ago m the court of this mosque u most enthusiasuc and perhaps a litde 
wandng in his uioal critical detachment, a forgivable fault in the presence 
of these handsome panels The details and ooloun m the small compoutioas 
are indeed supert^ but die larger toes suffer from an incohoence, a 
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defiaeiicj u rhy^xm and oonstructsaa, and a lack of relatioii to die space 
omaiwiited whic^ comprofoue dieir clatm to die lugfaest rank 

There has long been a question as to whether any structure was built on 
the site of the Temple in Jerusalem after it had been devastated by Titus in 
70 or whether the Dome of die Rock was begun there quite 4 e novo 
Profesior Creswell s decision, which has the air cf finality diat there was no 
intervening structure is a model <£ oght reasomng efiecave use of doco 
meats and suceioct expression. The Dome of die Rock is indisputably ooe 
of the world s great buildiugs and Professor Creswell s treatoaent makes 
this evident All the paraphernalia of hit vast scholarship is brou^t to bear 
like a great arsenal on die proUems of styhsoc ongin and its dam Hu 
conclusions that it is really an Islamic strucnire, Umayyad work about 
6^ and neither a Byzantme original nor imitation teem unchallengeable 
even if a htde ngidly and siechamcaily expressed l^ioreover he has dealt 
With the cmnplex and haflfhtig plan in an illuminaong way and shown bow 
interference of the two concentric zones cf columns whidi would have 
robbed dm view of richness and impressiveness has been avoided by a slight 
torsion of die two component series to sudi a way as to bring die sigsificaot 
dements of each mto view at the same time and die puzzlmg problem of 
measuring a building with so many mutually incecrupang dementi has 
been solved with an ingenuity diat every surveyor and draughtsman will 
admire. 

Mshaed! char handsome but colossaily difficult desert menumenc with 
cncycloptedic lepertoire of animal and fohate omatneni^ which has been 
such a thorny dudset of controversy ever since it was ducovered » by 
Prrrfessor Creswdl s paoenc accuracy and luadity cleared of as many of its 
ambiguities as possible He oonclu^ agreeing with Musil (and who will 
challeogep) that it was probably the huildmg begun by Walid 11 and 
interrupted by h» deadi m 745/4 (p 403) Some may d»nk that Professor 
Cresw^ has recounted the controversies and c^imons at too great length, 
hut we must be grateful for thoroughness even when it becomes at points 
eedsoos 

Anodier fbyrmjng htde desert casde Qufayr Amra built for one of the 
Arab rulers who were soil at heart nomads and Icn^ hunting la the open 
desert quite as much as the perfumed luxury of the court was for a tune 
one of the archzological mysteries For this the autber has provided a 
summary discussion that may well be regarded as defimbve; 

In hu discussioas of the Mosque of al Wahd the omament of die Dome 
of the Rock Mshattil and Qusayr Amra a larger Iranian parOapatioa 
should, m the view of some schoUti, have been recognized and this applies 
likewise to a few of (he speafic ptobktns The author seems oectam diat 
the painted arch of which the earliest extant example 11 at Qa^ Ibn Wardan 
IS a Syrian invention It is true dut this structure which can be dated 561 
does show a poiamd arch albeit the pome is so slight that its very emstenoe 
was denied until Professor Creswell himself by his own impeccable measure- 
mok the question permanently «it of dispute But it is not safe xo 
a««mni» that the present Jack of prior or contemporary monuments with 
j KB ntr d arches in Mesopotamia a^ Persia means diat diey never existed. 
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Not one In a kundrec!, paJup* not 10 « thoutandf of (he lizdi-OBMnry 
mcHUiments in this part ctf die world remeixu nanchag 
Moreover die fact that round and elliptical arches have continued in uae 
together in Persia down to die present da^ is proof diat die two forms can 
go needier so that the existence of one does not exclude the possibility of 
the odier as Professor Sdha|Mro has already pomted out, Qasr Ibn 
Wardin is a brick structure m a stone-building culture, cdiviously mtrunve 
in Syria, but thoroughly at hotwg m Mesopotamia and Persia Is it no^ he 
asks, *t gnifig*nr that die first appearance of die pointed arch should be in 
thit structure rather than one m (be tradition indigenous to Western Asia?* 
The discovery by Dr Ench Sdmndt of a still unpublished building in 
Luristan, while making an archeological survey diere for the Holmes 
Expeditioa of die Amencan Insatute for Iranian Art and Arcbxology widx 
an unmistakable pointed aidi on the central axis, combined widi disbnct 
Samntan features in the general plan and in the budding materials and 
mediods, raises again the possibtbty dut the pointed arch may have found 
a pnor applicanon in Iran Nor can we disregard the bint on the SaMnian 
bftuiee sdver in the StaatUche Museen Berbn with its prease representatioci 
of a buildmg the portal of which la an ardi with an elevated poin^ and a 
suniiar form on a SisSnun silver plate in the Hermitage Museum showing 
die siege of a fortress Hies^ and the false pomted arches in the upper 
course of die back of the Taqi Kura facade should not be overlooked for 
they are an unmutakable proof dut the form at least as a vuual unage, was 
familiar to and aj^roved by {^tiao builders wdl before the close of the 
Samian epoch. 

The most exacting cute nu^C find even die oocasionat use of die word 
1 a hede mapivopnate in a moauznental work that has the quabdes of 
universally and permanence and which in itsdf since it is the creauoo of a 
individut^ is ui every line an acknowledgment of die audiors 
haodrwodt and personaby Professor Creswell a btde too often intrudes the 
persooal pronoun and Cells us what he 11 about to do or has done, and even 
speaks of a remarkable conbrmaDoa of my theory'" a quite superfluous 
^•congratulation in hu case Ihe author » not thinking of hunsdf but 
of the 1^ and would have said the same if the point confirmed had been 
urged by a colleague, but die fonn cf the statement mi^t be regretted by 
apunit 

It must not be inferred from the autbontaave and in many respeeti 
definttive characttr of diis work, whicfa of necessiy becomes the foundation 
of every subsequent effmt in the field, that nothing is left to be done in die 
history of early Islamic ardutecture There aie a number of minor issues 
ooncermng which diece are two ^nnioos, and a few questimu of fact on 
which the author mi^t be challeoged But aside from such discrepancies 
there remains a grave prddem of the ultimate aim of arcbtectoral huteiy 
and of the method or methods by which this end u m be realmd Occasion 
ally die arguments seem to imjdy too great cmiAdettoe m die statistical and 
andytic afqvoaeh to aolve the problem of aidiitectoral character and at 
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tunes Professor CresweB seem to be sidmg wldt die mechanists, for 
examine tn seeking m express aomrately the sources or cultural ongins of 
some very complex and individuai structures 
But die aim of die book was precisely t^n^A and as defim^y limited 
IS primarily coocerned with as exact descripoon of each mosumeniv 
including an analysis of structure, its complete history and die ongms of the 
foraos that it embodies He has gives mwe dian he promised Ye there 
are odier and essential approaches m die problems of architectural histtwy 
These a» iMM in the aut^ s programme and Itt legitimately igsoees them 
but perhaps he does not adequatdy recognise dieir importance, an import 
anee that needs to be constandy stressed for it u in danger of being 
obscured by the pseudo-saence of meagre and prosaic minds 
Hie attempt to identify die ingredients of a building and to express 
numerically proportians ot each u a legitunate historical exercise but 
one very limited in use and application and unless ita limitatioiis are 
acknowledged it may lead to deception For a work of art is far more than 
the sum of its parts and such a mediod involves an untenable theory of the 
nature of arcbitecQue ai one of the fine aits. Orgamzatiim is not an additive 
process and a superb sesdieoc unity bfee die Dome of die Rode ii not like 
a poem pronounoed in three laogiugei even diou^ it does owe elements to 
several sources. No inventory of its structural &ctors reveals the source of 
Its psychological power 

The error is a common one and favoured by pscudo-saentific tendencies 
in mudi of the l(uiuiforteAuag of die day wi^ us naive di^icndence upon 
die exploded fallxcio of empmeism and matenalism This is in efiect, a 
kind of obscurantism cmicealing die essential character of the work of art, 
frequendy ccmtentuig itself wi^ researdi diat straggles out m die sandy 
deltas of oon-esseanaiju The integnty of penonah^ and singleness of will, 
of which die Dome of die Rock is such a movmg expression must of 
necessity forever dude the mechanisUc approach 
Nor are such summary terms ui any way extravagant or mysucaL To 
eadi can be assigned a prease and contrdlable meaning Interestmg as is 
the identification of the dements and indispensable as such analyses must 
always be, it u theiE employmeoc and transmutatioa by a system of mclmive 
rdatums which gives diem their value and their reali^ as members of an 
esthetic whole 

Pre^essor Creswdl u aware of the insufficiency of the sutistical method 
warns us against its crudity, and is himself intensdy consaous of die prO' 
found beaufy of the great buildmgs But he ofier s us no technique for dis- 
covering or expressing i^ and reduced by a cunous vagary that so frequently 
victimizes the hard-headed and pracocal frustrated by die mcapao^ of the 
analytical and mechanical approach to express the beauty of the tdide, he at 
(me place takes refuge in a romantic numerolc^ that is bad 
and worse aesdietics and as an explanation of the Dmne of die Rock u 
hardly more than an incantaaon (p 50) The actual passage is as fcdlows 

Some of the ratios mvolved sudi as the square root of two (as ui the 
D(mie of the Rock), and espeaally that whi^ the diameter of a circle 
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bean to its arcumterenoe wbidi cntefs loto ibe equation movetnenc 
of everything in space, nay furdier into the equation of movement of 
the very electrons of the atom itself are fundamentals m time and space, 
they go right down to the very basis of our own nature and of the 
physical universe in which we kve and move and may very well appeal 
to us subconsciously 

That the enure book would be seardicd in vain for any comparable 
ocample of Homer nodding u proof die menc of the work It ts 
significant as a witness of the necessity for dealing with the esthetic 
Significance of a monument and the diiliculty of findmg the apprc^inate 
mediod It u certain diat physics and mathematics have hctle to say 
Beyond the hscmg of the physical components and the idenuficaoon of 
dieir cultural origins hes the question oi what was the visual and emotional 
effect intended By what organuaoon of v^umes composiuon of forces 
and movements, both real and implud in how far and by what means 
realized by what manipulation of by what adroit rhythms plam 
hidden u sovereign harmony achieved^ 

Such quesaooi are not Professor Creswcll s primary concern and he might 
widi go^ reason afiirm dut, however central such tasks of synthesis and 
interpretaUim may be they must await first die establishment of the physical 
facts and their history as well as the foundation of an seidietics cf archi 
tecture which does not yet ezist But die history of archicecture will not 
get beyond die history of cagmeering unnl archiiscmrc » also ixcogmzed aa 
a fine ar^ and treated by methods which are alcuie competent to its essentul 
character 

Yet It IS hardly fair Co ask that one author shall be a master of bodi these 
esMnual types of inveitigatioo— mutually although irregularly related as 
they seem to be In ail fairness le » enough to ask and a ]ust cause for 
gratitude and esteem that Professor Cceswell should have aocomphshed the 
almost heroic task of laymg a foundaoon of fact so broad and so secure that it 
will amply sustaiu whatever structure subsequent invesDgatioB and reflection 
need to build upon n Volume I <d Early Muthm Architecture u a great 
achievement, arid diere is every reason xo dunk that Volume 11 will surpass it. 


Eden— The Biblical Pabadise By Lieut -Colond W H Lane (Edtn 
buigh The Rwernde Press) as fid neb 
Hie author who has taken the keenest interest m geology and made a 
profound study of Bibhcal geology hem gives the results of his researches 
mto die {woblem of the locatian of the Garden eastward m Eden 
In fnnn<«i»ttrtn widi the archzological iderences to Sumenan data made 
m the book Cblond Lane can speak with field ezpenence at Kish. More' 
over be served for some years in Mesopotamu 
The author considers that the Sumenan and the Biblical Flood are 
idenocal, and m the same chapter nnalfwt interesting reference to recent 
fl oo ds such as that of the Indus in 1841 and die subsidence in 1819 of die 
western border of the Roan of Cutch 
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** IIm actual aituatioR <A ifac Gardes of Eden he writes mist have 
bees absolutely unique in the history ctf the world The mote its locanoD 
IS examned the more does die nature of its coott ociraordinary geographical 
priMDinence become apparent. 

In another place he asks Can we dies visualize the abode of the 
human race in the Garden of EdenP And be adds The picture we caw 
draw IS that of mankind finnly ertabluhed in a p qtajijti- situated at the 
very hub of die known universe a paradise prolific in the fertihty of its 
sod and in du idmndance of its terrestnal fatuia 


FAR EAST 

‘Hia Bath ov CmKA By Hewlee Glessner Oeel (fotutAan Cope ) 15& net. 

In Tke Birtk of CAtno Hewlee Gl^sner Creel set out to give us a 
survey of die Formauve Period of Chinese Civilization Thu u a modest 
understasment The book gives a huuvy of Chinese culnues from Neohduc 
times until the end of the Chou Dyn^y in such a form as has never been 
attempted before It deals in turn with the ongtos of the state sculptiue 
bronze, literature, in fact, with all that u known firidy of the Shang and 
then of the Chou Dynasty as revealed bf die light of modern research and 
ckcavauon. 

The bode would be welcome and would cover new ground even if it did 
not concam information of the Uteit archeological ducovenea in North 
China. But these Utter discovcnes are not added to an odierwue ootn|deCe 
book they are interwoven m such a way as to bring past scholarship up to 
ditte. It replaces no other book because the informatum previously available 
could only be collected by refemog to various separated papers and ancles 
Resemblances between the decorauve motifs of the S^ngs and of the 
North American Indians previously remarked upon elsewhere are again 
ducuned with more confidence but suU with a great deal of caunon. The 
l^wwiaw remains discovered at Auyang have put an end to die theory that 
the Shangs were an alien people to China die skulls a» of a Mon^osd 
race and resemble those of die Nordi American Indians 
The search for a ftafic angin for these cukutes seems Co the present 
wnter to be less hopeful For although resemblances between die deewauve 
motifs of China, North Amenca Mexico and even cf Soudx America may 
be traced Pcdynesia lacks evidence of ever having been a centre and <^gm 
o£ such cultures The geomemc centre ct gravity may he somewhere m the 
but diere u less evidence to show diat the cdture spread &om the 
Pacific to Chma than that it was earned southwards in waves ot migiattons 
from Central Ana and then by outngger canoes acrou die Pacific. 

The whole book u so well condeoted and admirably written that it must 
•urdy be indispensable u> all who ate interested in China It will keep as a 
book of reference that is a pleasure to read 


A D B 
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FICTION 

Fighting Amozl By Pearl Buck {\fethtten ) 7s 6d. net 
{Repuii/ed by O yL Gkbbm ) 

Not a few fa&ers may be uneatily thankful diat dieir dau^tos are not 
^fted with Mrs Pearl Buck s ruthless insight and literary A1II Ftgkitng 
Angel is a companion piece to that and tender picture of Mrs 

Buck s mother The Extle helplessly dragg^ dirough die mire of China 
by her missionary husband This husband the Hg^ting Angel was an 
extraordinary combination of iron sternness and the most childlike aim 
pliaty He was one of seven brodiert, harsh obstinaie, quairelsune men 
like their fadier— 

Auld, auld Elliotts 
Clay<autd ElhoctB 
Dour bauld Elliotts of auld 

AIL became muutoecB but Andrew (the angel) alone went as a xnissionacy 
Thenceforward he had but one thought — ^to save souls He knew nather 
fear ^tigue nor discomfort for himself or for anyone about him He went 
from his wife s deathbed instantly to tcsume his work of translating the 
New Testament mto Chinese, Inadentaliy Chinese souls were the only 
ones that interested him, he never inquired about his family s !Hb fought 
funously with his brother imsuonancs, thmuidves ready enough for a 
fight, but mvariably defeated by Andrew s going hu own way which to 
him was the only conceivable way kfe was a perfe ct embodiment of tbe 
fanatic — a persrni who does what he bdieves Providence would do if He 
knew all the cuxnmutaoces of the case. 

Mrs Buck has given us an eochralling book a perfect pece of character 
study and incidentally ^ China viewed from a new angle. But again 
and again one revolts at a system which allows a man to drag wife and 
children mto such a life as Andrew diose Tbe only tune in die boc^ 
when one feels like dappng one s hands » when Carte revets at livmg 
any longer in the foul inn that Andrew had chosen because no one would 
rent them a house (she had already buned three children and (he life of 
anodier was cremhhn^ and went off to bealihier quarters on fbe Yangtze 
You can preach from Peku^ to Canton but I and diese htde children 
will never ga widi you any more, sIk said 

It was all that Andrew wanted to do 


Tbb BacHBLOK OB Aata By K K Narayan (Jhomtu “Nelson and Soar) 
7s 6d. oec 

(RefwnKd by Dobotot Foou ) 

This IS a story of a young Hindu at bis Umversi^ and afterwards bll tbe 
eve of hu mairuge It u tedd in a simple way diat avmds die tendency of 
Tadian writers to overload dior work with detail and fall mm die flowery 
trap of metaphor Hu portraiture of an Indian family has the stark beauty 
of a landscape ui winter There is a bareness, yet sufEoeacy, of descr^itian 
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wlud> lOTolves jndaocholj but xto bfCtersecs» and very btde of Che 
that ao often underlies the Tn/^1a^< character 'Hm whole is lightened by a 
pervading and unforced humour diat u refreshing and die tale grips tlie 
uterest of its reader 

C ha o d r an , the student^ u drawn with aQ the bewilderment and en 
thusiasm of youth and his development js bandied with sympathetic under 
standing Personahties and episodes remam in die memory after the book 
IS closed Chandran s life at ccdlege his austere yet kindly father the idyll 
(rf the girl Malathi seen at eveomg by die river bis period of disiliusion 
menc as a jaayast and finally the rttum to oormabty and work It u st 
book that deserves to be wi^ly tewl for it shows wdl clearly one 
facet of a vast and many-sided countey that of a family steadfast to its 
oentunesold traditioiD« though faced wuh evet'encioaching moderm^ 


GENERAL 

Twatm-ONB Wms in Exnon (1930) By the Raja of Bhor (Puhhshed at 
fihor) 

This interesting account (of over fite hundred pages) by an Indian Pnno^ 
vriio was fifty two years of age at the time of hu fint visit records the pleasant 
unpreuioiu of English life gadiered dunng dine mondis a oonuderaUe 
pCKtioa of which was spent in die Metrt^olu The author proved himself 
a tuckss aighcseer dividing his time between the museums public busJdings, 
sports fixtures, and the mspectioa of educatinnal estabbshments Detailed 
r ef ere nce la made to die afternoon reception hdd under die au^oes of the 
East India Assoaauon m July 1950 at which be addressed a large audience 
on die subject of the Indian Princes and the Indian Consututioii which wu 
published in the Aimtic Rcviev (Occober Z950) 

There follows an account of hu journey to die Contmeo^ commencing 
with Fiance in a chapter headed The Land of Preedon another being 
enuded The laternauonal City and the League of Nations Throughout 
the book reveals the judgment of an acute and mature mind 


PERIODICALS 

EtiLurriN OF thb AinatcAN Inshtict Foa l^asuK Aar anz> Axoh^oloot 

There has just been publuhed a new number of d» BtdIeSm of die 
American Tnitfitiwg for Persian Art and Archseology (vcd iv No 4) 
uduich, faithful to its now well eitabhshed tradmon presenting new 
discoveries and vital analyses in the f^d of Persian art, provides us with a 
new senes of brilliant amdes 

Pro frf fAT Moonerec de ViUard m an impressive arcide of great import 
for the history of Chnsuan Church aichxology traces the evolution 
of the Sn«ninan fite temple from lu origins m die fourth century 1 c , m 
die Achxmemd building at Susa, and in die Kabatnn temple of the first 
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century He skilfully ouploys some of die latest diaooveries of Professor 
Hersfeld and presents for first all tbe known material <ni the 
subjett in a dear systematic, and peiutrattng analysis 

13 r Phyllis Ackenoan leads 115 through the complex of magic loonografdiy 
into a new world of pre- and prDtO'hittonc culture apparently antedating 
die classical Iranian sun worship it u die onoon culture with its central 
cow>moon Fertihty Goddess Drva^ 'Die seals cd Elam and of Mcdienjo- 
daro m the Indus Valley (third miUeDuum a c.) and die bronzes from 
Lunstan (about 1000 s c.) aystallize that iconographic oompLez die roots of 
which stretch to die secret of a collective magio^ezual existence and to the 
drama of primitive economic stru^ks as related to that of the cosmos 

Pointing to the close rdanonj between fran and the Middle East, Dr 
Ale xander Strelkov discusses a square l^onze tabouret widi a procession of 
canine animals m die round along the edge of die top m the Hermitage 
Museum Leningrad found in Semirediye (Russian Turkiitan) aligpmg it 
with similar object s m Russian collections, Dr Strdkov comes to tbe con 
clusioa that it was a Zoroastrian fire ahar, dated not later than die second 
or third century a n His thens is amplified in a note by Dr Adcerman, 
who provides us with furdier important evidence consuting cf actual objects 
and literary references 

The Soviet architect L Rempel gives a very detailed mas»«patial and 
ornamental analysis of the mausoleum of lima tl the Samanid, m Bukhara 
one of the most remarkable buildings of Cencral Aaa the Early Islamic 
penod (about 900 aj >) a study which is accompanied by excelicnt photo- 
graphs and careful plans. Ihe mam arducectural features of the moniiment, 
sudi as the gallery and the pointed arch are studied in the light of dieir 
occurrence in preceding and foUowing buildmgs. Of specul mteiest is the 
presucc some embryonic Euncuonal Goduc elements m that mausedeuin 

The nchiy decorated inscnption in dw Mosjid s-Jami in Qaxvin built in 
T113 (or 1115X subject of an article by Mr Ardiur Upham Pope 

which by Its careful analysu actually repremna a survey of Mjuq flo^ 
ornament Traaog its begioamg down n> die Sasanian time and to the 
decoration m the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem he shows its final and 
supreme achievement in the simple yet complex Seljuq pattern proclainung 
an important new message the cn-dimensionabty of ^ spati^ treatment 
of the Iranian ornament 

M Andrf Godard the Director of Antiqmtiei of die Government of 
Iran, solves an a^-old riddle Following literary information he was able 
to find die tomb of the great Safavid Shah Abbas I (1589-1626) m a 
mausideum m Kashan The part of dw inscripuon on die tomb slab beanng 
his name .ras deliberatdy e&oed dunng the Afghan mvasion to protect the 
monument from destruction, but the tradition of its history was s&ll kept 
alive among tbe guardians of die shnne 

A recently found Persian manual on the manufacture of pottery in 
Kashan, from die year 1300 u used by Dr Kurt Erdmann, Berlin, for die 
identificatton of an overgraze painted double-fired Persian pottery type. 
Tlie last article concludes a discussion by Dr Ridiard EtUnghausea, started 
in an earlier BuUetto, of some newly discovered ceramics with lustre paini 
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tng ugoed or heanag dates of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries m the 
Mumiuq of Fine Arts Boston sad the Freer Gallery of Ar^ WariungtoQ 
An exhaustive review of the &*t ^sacule of Atkar^ Iran the new 
publi c a&oa of the Archzdogical Service of Iran, full of cntical contnbutions 
both m the field of methodolt^ and architectural data concludes the 
BvIUun 


La Quinzjuke Coionulx (Pans Vnutn Colontele Fnsafoire) No 736 
350 francs 

The present issue contains an interesting suggestion made by M Georges 
ffersent on die occasion of the reading of a paper by Colonel Atnery at the 
Academy of Colonial Saences of the Univernty of Pans Hu proposal was 
that every year between a thousand and two diousand professors and 
ttachers should visit some of the near lymg colonies and woi^ thus provide 
very quicldy on their return the meant for the spread of the colonial idea 
The author foresaw in this connection the happiest results for die more 
rapid deveK^Mnent and greacer prospaicy of the Frendi Colonial Empire 
Ihe also stressed the importance of isamtauung a colonial tradition 

which assured the steady flow to the overseas possessions of all diat was 
best in die intyllee mal ioA professional talents of France, 

The «aiMg issue contains an arttcle on die coconut tree in Ceylon, and a 
cotnprehaisive senes of book reviews. 


SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 

(UNIVBRSITV OP LONDON) 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, EC 2 


The School If a reajgmzed School of the Uuvcmty of Londoii. 
Inftnicfaoo u given in iipwardf of forty Oneatal and Ahican 
languages, iyiql»/hpg Aralnc, Tirkuh, Peman, Hindostasi, Chinese 
Japanese and Swahili CwFses are also held id the hutory and 
idigions of Asia and Ainca Apart from the regular dasses in 
may be made (or uitenave courses to stnl 
the convenience of persons proceeding abroad at shent notice. Special 
are oifered for Merchants Missionaries and others 

] of Public Lectures and all other particulars may be obtained 
from the Director 
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Esctfoits des sommatres des demiers numiras parus 


La, repartition des matieres premieres 
Le mouvement social 

La rdforme de renseignemeot en Indochme 

L’Afnque du Kord et les Colonies 

Le probleme des Indes neerlandaises 

Le travail indigene en Cdte d Ivoire 

Les revendications coloniales allemandes. 

La sigmBcation et la portee du voyage du Duce en Lybie 

Rapports franco-italiens i Djibouti 

La competence des Conseils du contentieux admmistratii 
dans les Colonies 

La cooperation economique franco-allemande 
Un grave probieme national devant la conscience fhn9aise 
Le Fonds colonial 
L^Annde Coloniale 


Tn Aiiatk Rcvjxw yuM 1937 











Hie Legaey of India 

Edited b)r G T GarraU 
H^itk a Fonvfort! by the Marqms of Zrtland 

lUnatnted 10a net 

“ ' The Legacy of India will be one of <ny bedside books 

for many a day to come — C A Kincaid m The Indum 
Smptre Ji/Ptno 

India Reveals Herself 

By Basil Mathews 

Wttb the j4utstanee cffi'tntfred Wilson 
5a net 

The record of a recent tou' and of many talks with the leaders 
of Indian thou^t 

The Legal Status of Allens In 
Pacific C^nnlries 

Edited liv Nothuoi Maekenzie 
21% net 

An international survey of Law mid Practice concerning im 
mig*utton, naturalization and deportation of aliens, and their 
legal nghts and d sahilitiev Being a repor* in the Inter 
national Research Ser es of the Insti ute of Pacific Relations 

{Sbtrilf) 

The Quest Eternal 

By Bn^eadranath Seal 

7^ 6d net 

** The author is to be, indeed, congratulated upon the 
composition of a poem which reveals high mental energy, a 
noble aspiration and a remarkable faal tv in the manipulation of 
the English language — Cliffoud Bat: n The ^0^** 
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